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PREFACE. 



This work is prepared on a more extended plan than the ** Principles of 
English Grammar/' and is intended to occupy a higher place in the ** Series 
of Grammars, English, Latin, and Greek, on the same plan." Since that 
work was first published, a greater interest has been taken in the subject of 
education generally, than for a long period before. Difference of opinion» 
on various subjects, has led to discussion — discussion to investigation, and 
investigation to the discovery and establishment of truth. As a consequence 
of this, that which was sound and stable before has been confirmed — ^many 
points that were doubtful have been settled — ^new and improved methods 
of investigating subjects, and of imparting instruction, have been adopted, 
and the whole subject of education, in both theory and practice, has been 
advanced much beyond what it was at any former period. In thb onward 
progress, the subject of English grammar has not been left behind. Teach- 
ers in both higher and lower seminaries, have given it their attention — 
authorities have been compared — original investigations have been made-— 
views have been interchanged, privately and through the press — all result- 
ing in the advancement of this branch of study. In accordance with these 
movements, many suggestions have been made to the author of this work 
for its improvement; all of them entitled to respect and consideration from 
the sources from which they came, and the friendly manner in which they 
have been communicated; and many of them no less for their intrinsic 
value and importance. Several new works, also, on this subject have been 
published, both in this country and in Britain, which have added »)mething, 
in different ways, to former attainments. To all these, I am indebted for 
many suggestions here carried out. 

This, though not essentially different from the former, is yet in some 
respects a new work. It has been almost entirely rewritten. Corrections, 
where thought necessary, have been made. The whole is enlarged more 
than one third. The subject of Awaltsts, wholly omitted in the former 
work, is here introduced in its proper place ; and to an extent in accordance 
with its importance. Many questions on disputed points have been exam^ 
ined with much care ; and something, it is hoped, has been done to contribute 
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totheir settlement And when this teqiured more space than was proper to 
be taken up in the body of the work, the discussion has been thrown into 
the Appendix. A much greater variety of exercises has been introduced at 
every step, with directions for the manner of using them. To every part 
of speech, an oral exercise, of the inductive kind, has been annexed as a 
specimen of The way in which the mind of the learner may be trained to 
think and reason on the subject, and prepared to profit more by the exercises 
that follow. 

By adopting the plan of a running series of numbers to mark the para- 
graphs, reference from one part to another is rendered more convenient, and 
is employed -wherever it was thought to be profitable. 

The Syntax is much fuller than in the former work; and though the 
rules are not different, they are arranged in a different order, so that all that 
belongs to one subject is collected under one head, instead of being scattered 
in dififerent places, and the proper subordination of parts is exhibited in a 
series of subordinate rules, wherever it was necessary. In this way the 
whole is rendered more compact — the number of leading rules is reduced — 
and the unity of each subject is better preserved. 

Tn the rules and definitions throughout, accuracy, brevity, euphony, and 
adaptation to the practical operations of the schoolroom, have been particularly 
attended to. No startling novelties have been introduced ; at the same time, 
where it was thought that a change would be an improvement^ it has been 
made. It was felt that a work on this subject, of a higher grade, and more 
suited to the wants of higher seminaries, and more advanced students, with- 
out detracting from its simplicity and practical character, was wanted, and the 
aim has been to supply this want ; while at the same time its relation to the 
series, of which it is intended to form a part, has not only been preserved, 
but rendered more close and intimate. 

With a grateful sense of past kindnesses, the Author now commits the re- 
sult of his labors to the favorable consideration of a candid and enlightened 
public, and especially to that of the Teachers tliroughout the United States. 

March ^Z, 1849. 
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GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar is both a science and an art. 

2. As a SCIENCE, it investigates the principles of lan- 
guage in general : as an art, it teaches the right method 
oF applying these principles to a particular language, so as 
thereby to express our thoughts in a correct and proper 
manner, according to established usage. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

3. English Grammar is the art of speaking and writ* 
ing the English language with propriety. 

4. Language is either spoken or written. 

5. The elements of spoken language, are vocal and articulate 
sounds. 

6. The elements of written language, are characters or letters 
which represent these sounds. 

7. Letters are formed into syllables and words ; words into sen* 
tences; and by these, properly uttered or written, men communi- 
cate their thoughts to each other. 

8. Grammar is divided into four parts ; namely, Or- 
thographyy Etymology^ Syntax^ and Prosody, 

9. Orthography treats of letters and syllables ; Eiymol- 
ogy^ of words ; Syntax, of sentences ; and Prosody ^ of 
elocution and versification. 

1* 
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PART I. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. • 

10. Orthography treats of letters, and of the mode 
of combining them into syllables and words. 

11. A letter is a mark, or character, xised to represent an element- 
ary sonnd of the human voice. 

12. There are Twenty-six letters in the English Alphabet. , 

13. Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

14. A Fawel is a letter which represents a simple inarticulaU 
BOtmd ; and in a word or syllable may be sounded alone. The vowels 
are a, c, i, o, u, and w and y not before a vowel sounded in the same 

syllable. 

15. A Conscmant is a letter which represents an articidate sound ; 
and, in a word or syllable, is never sounded alone, but always in 
connexion with a vowel. The consonants are b, c, d^f, gy h,j, Ar, 
/, m, n, Pj q, r, s, ^ v, x^ z, and w and y before a vowel sounded in 
the same syllable. 

16. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound. Diph- 
thongs are of two kinds, proper and improper. 

17. A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the vowels are 
sounded, as au in out ; oi in oil ; ow in cow. 

18. An Improper Diphthongs or digraph, is one in which only one 
of the vowels is sounded, as ou in courU oa in boat. 

19. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in one sound, as 
eau in beauty, 

THE POWERS or LETTERS. 

20. In analyzing words into their elementary sounds, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the name of a letter and its power. 

21. The name of a letter is that by which it is usually called ; as 
A, be, 8^, de, &cc, 

22. The power of a letter is the effect which it has, either by 
itself, or combined with other letters, in forming a word or syllable. 

* Orthogfraphy is properly a part of Grammar, as it belones to " the art of apeak- 
hicr and wrking^ a lanjs^iiage waUi propriety." Yet as the wliole subject is treated 
mom fully iu tlie spelling-book and dicuouary, a brief synopsis o/* its princii)]ea 
only is here given, rather as a matter offoim, than with a view to its being panic* 
ularly studied at tliis stage. The teacher may therefore, if be thinks proper, pass 
overt hiBpariforthepreeent, and begin with Part II. 
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S3. An the vowels have each several powers. Several letlon 
have the same power, and certain powers or elements of words, are 
represented by a combination of two letters. 

24. The elementary powers or sounds in the English language are 
Bhout forty, and are divided into Vocals, represented by vowels and 
diphthongs, and SuhvocaU^ and Aspirates, represented by consonants, 
single or combined. 

25. Vocals are inarticulate sounds produced by the organs of 
voice, with the mouth more or less open, and with no change, or hut 
slight change, of position in the organs of speech. 

2G. SuBVocALS are sounds produced by the organs of voice, artic- 
ulated or modified by certain changes in the position of the organs of 
speech. 

27. Aspirates are mere whispering sounds without vocality, but 
which still have an audible eHect in the enunciation of words. 
They are all articulate, except h, 

28. The elementary powers of letters can not be exhibited to the 
eye, but must be learned from the living voice. 

29. The If AME of a vowel is always one of its powers (except ta 
and y), and if from the name of a consonant, we take away the 
vowel sound, what remains is generally the power of that consonant, 
except to and y. 

30. Table of Elementary Sounds in the English Laiiguage. 



1 


VOCALS. 


SUBVOCALS. 


ASPIRATES. 1 


A. 


ale, able. 


B. 


5at, oxh. 


F. 


/ix. 


A. 


art 


D. 


do, did. 


H. 


Aat. 


A. 


all. 


G. 


gone, dog. 


K. 


^eep, boo^. 


A. 


at. 


J. 


judge. 


P. 


pen, top. 


E. 


me. 


L. 


lie. 


S. 


sun. 


E. 


met, egg. 


M. 


mBXi. 


T. 


top, ba^. 


I. 


ire. 


N. 


no. 


Th. 


i&ith. 


I. 


tn. 


NG. 


ring. 


Sh. 


show. 


0. 


old. 


R.» 


rope, far. 


Ch. 


chide. 


0. 


move, oozQ, 


Th. 


^Ais. 


Wh. 


tchen. 


0. 


odd. 


V. 


van. 






U. 


tux\Qy ttse. 


W. 


toe. 






(J. 


«p. 


Y. 


yea. 






U. 


M\. • 


2. 


zinc. 






Ou. 


Xhou. 


Z. 


a^rure. 




— 1. 



* R before a rowel luis a hard or trilling aoond ; tm» rat, rough i after a vowela 
•oft tU)d liquid eoimd; aor arm, far. 
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31. A full view of the elementary powers of letters in the formar 
tion of words, is exhibited in the preceding table. In the words an- 
nexed as examples, the letter whose power is indicated is printed in 
Ttalic. By pronouncing the word distinctly, and then leaving out all 
but the power of the Italic letter, and uttering that alone, we have 
the power of that letter. 

32. Certain letters in the English Alphabet have the same power 
as others in the preceding table, and may therefore be called Equiv- 
alents. Equivalents of vowels and diphthongs are numerous. 

33. Of the Snbvocals and Aspirates, eight pairs are CorrddUves. 
In sounding the first of any of these pairs, the organs of voice* and 
speech are in the same position as in sounding its fellow, but the 
first, or subvocal, has vocality ; the second, or aspirate, has not. 

34. Table of Equivalents and Correlatives, 



1 EQUIVALENTS. 


CORRELATIVES. 




Sub vocals. 


Aspirates. 


1 W = u COW, mew. 


V. 


vow. 


F. fame. 


Y = i tyrant, system. 


G. 


gone. 


K. keep. 


C hard = k cat. 


B. 


bat. 


P. pen. 


Q = k li^or. 


Z. 


zinc. 


S. sin. 


C soft = 8 cent. 


D. 


do. 


T. top. 


G soft = j ^in. 
X = ks fia:. 


Th. 


this. 


Th. thick. 


Z. 


azure. 


Sh. show. 




J. 


judge. 


Ch. chide. 



35. These elementary sounds of the human voice, sometimes sim- 
ple, but more oonmionly combined, are formed into syllables and 
words. 



SYLLABLES. 

36* A Syllable is a certain vocal or articulate sound, 

uttered by one impulse of the voice, and represented by 

one or more letters, as, yarm,yarm-er, ea^gle^ are-ri-aL 

37. Every word contains as many syllables as it has distinct vocal 
sounds, as, gram-ma-ri-an. 

* The Organ* of voice aro those parts (called by phynologists the lar^iuc and ha 
appendages) whicii are employed in the prodoctbn of simple vocal sounds. 

The Urraru oftpeech are tnose parts employed to ardcolate or modify whisper* 
Ing or vocal aonnds. Theso are the tongue lips, teeth, and palate. 
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38. A word of one syllable ia called a Monosyllable. 

39. A word of two syllables is called a DUsyllahU. 

40. A word of three syllables is called a JhisyllahU. 

41 . A word of more than three syllables is called a Polysyllable* 

DIVISION OP WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

42. The division of words into syllables is called Syl- 
labication. 

GENERAL ROLE. 

43. Place together in distinct syllables, those letters which make 
up the separate parts or divisions of a word, as heard in its correct 
pronunciation. 

44. The on]y definite mlea of much value on this subject, are the foflowing: — 

45. Rule 1. Two or more consonants forming but one elementary 
sound, are never separated ; such as, ch, tchf th, sh^ ng, ph, wA, gh 
silent, or sounding/, Ik sounding k, &c. ; as, ckurch-es^ watch-esj toor- 
(hy, fisk-es, sing'ing, philoso-phy, sigh-ing, cough-ingy walk-ing, 

4G. Rvle 2. The terminations, cean^ cian, ceaus, cious, ciaU tionf 
liousy tial, geon, gian, geous, sion^ are hardly ever divided; as o-cean^ 
gra-cious^ na-tion, coura-geous, 6cc. 

47. Rule 3. Compound words are divided into their simple ones; 
as, rail-roadf bee-hive^ kope-less, thank-ful, &c. 

48. Rule 4. The terminations of words, when they form a sylla- 
ble, are usually separated from their roots; as, toril-er, teach-es^ 
Ihink-ing, cold-er, old-esU 

49. Two separate words combined as one name, are usually sepa- 
rated by a hyphen ; as rail-road^ glass-hoitse, bee-hive. 

50. In writing, a word of more than one syllable may be divided 
at the end of a line, but a monosyllable or a syllable, never \ 



SPELLING. 

61. Spelling is the art of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. 

52. The Orthography of the English language is so anomalous, and in many 
cases arbitrary, that proficiency in it can be acquired only by practice, and die use 
of the spelling-book or dictionary. The following rules arc of a general character, 
though even to these there may be a few excepdans : — 
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GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLING WORDS. 

RULE I. 

53. Monosyllables ending with /, Z, or s, preceded by -& single 
vowel, double tbe final consonant ; as, staffy mill, pass* 
o4. Exertions. — Of, if, as, is, has, was, his, gas, yes, this, us, tha^ pus. 

RULE II. 

55. Words ending with any consonant except /, /, or «, do not 
double the ilnal letter ; as, sit, not, up, put, that, in, 

56. Exceptions, — Add, bunn, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd, purr. 

RULE III. 

57. "Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y into ? 
before an additional letter or syllable ; as, spy, spies ; happy^ hap- 
pier, happiest; carry, carrier, carried ; fancy, fanciful. 

58. Exception 1. — But y is not changed before ing; as, deny, denying. 

59. Exception 2. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, retain the y un- 
changed; as boy, boys, boyish, boyhood. But lay, pay^ say, make laid, paid, 
$aid ; and day makes daily. 

RULE IV. 

60. Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, donble that con- 
sonant before an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as roh^ 
robber ; admit, admittance, admitted. 

Exception. — But x and h are never doubled. 

61. But when a diphthong or a double voWel jirecedes, or the ac- 
cent is not on the last syllable, the consonant is not doubled ; as, 
hoU, boiling, boiler; vjbol, woolen ; fool, foolish ; visit, visited. ' 

62. Exceptions. In about fifty words ending in I with a vowel before it, and not 
accented on the last syllable, many writers, contrary to analogy and without neces- 
city, double the / improperly before an addxtiimal syllable. These are such words 
as travel, traveller, travelling, travelled.* 

63. 8o also s and p are generally, though improperly, doubled in bias, tcorship, 
and kidnap ; as biassing, worshipper, kidnapping. Webster, and many writcrM 
following him, in these words conform to the general rule. 

• 

•The words referred to are the follo^ving: Apparel, bevel, bowel, cancel, carol, 
cavil, channel, chisel, counsel, cudgel, dishevel, drivel, duel, embowel, enameL 
empanel, equal, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, imperil, jewel, kennel, 
label, level, libel, marshal, marvel, model, panel, parcel, pencil, peril, pistol, pommel, 
quarrel, ravel, revel, rival, rowel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, tassel, trammel, travel^ 
tunnel, imraveL 
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RULE V. 

64. Words ending with U drop one I before the terminatioiis less 
and iy, to prevent trebling; as, skillj skilless; full, fully ; and some 
writers, before ness and ful ; os, fulness, skilful. 

65. But words ending in any other double letter, preserve the letter 
double before less, ly, ness, ecndful ; as, harmlessly, stiffly, gruff- 
ness, &c. 

RULE VI. 

6Q. Silent e is preserved before the terminations, mentt less, ly^ and 

fid ; as, paleness, peaceful^ abatement, dec. 

67. JSxceptioru, Daly, truly, awful, and generally, jadgment, acknowledgment, 
lodgment, abridgment, are excepted. Ai^mnent, from die Latin argumenium, 
is not an exception. 

RULE VI] . 

68. Silent e is omitted before terminations beginning with a vowel ; 
9A, slave, slavish ; cure, curable; sense, sensible; lodge, lodging; 
love, lovest. 

69. Blame, niove, reprove, sale^ and their compoands. aometlmes, though improp. 
erly, retain e before able ; as, blameable, &c. 

70. But words ending in ge and ce.retain e before able, in order to p i xiacive the 
BoA Bound of g and c; as, changeable, peaeetMe, ftc For the wme reason we 
have singeing and stoingeingf Dye has dyeit^, to distinguish it from dying. So 
also words ending with e hard, insert k befix« a syllable beginning with e or t to 
preserve the hard sound; VAfmlic, frolicked, frolicking. 

71. The letters ie, at the end of a word, are changed into y before ing, as, diet 
dying; lie, lying. 

RULE VIII. 

72. Simple words ending in II, when joined to other words gener 
ally drop one I, when they lose the accent ; as awful, hopeful, hand- 
ful, careful, already. 

73* But when they are under the accent, the double I should be 
retained ; as, fulfill, toillftd, recall, foretell. But, until, welcome, 
always, also, vn^al, therewithal, wherewithal, have single I. 

74. On the subject of this rule, however, usage is far from uniform — fulfil and 
fulfill ; toWful and ioilful ; recal and recall ; foretel and foretell, and similar va- 
rieties are common. 

75. Other compounded words are generally spelled in the same manner as the 
simple words of which they are formed ; as, glass-house, miU-toright, thereby. 

76. Many words in English admit of two or more di^rent modes of spelling ; 
aa, connection, connexion ; enquire, inquire ; chemistry, chymistry, Jcc. In such 
cases, prevailing usage and analogy must be our guidc& 
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CAPITALS. 

77. Formerly every noan began with a capital letter, both in writing and in 
printing ; bat at present only the following words begin with capital. letters : — 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or of any 
other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; also after a note of interrogation* 

or exclamation, when the sentence before, and the one after it, are 

independent of each other. 

Bat if several interrogative or exclamatory sentences are so connected, that the 
latter sentenoes depend on the fimner, all of them, except the fiiBt, may begin with 
a small letter-, as, '* How doth the city ait solitary, that was foil of pec^le! bow aro 
her habitatbns become as desolate! how is she become as a widow 1" 

3. Proper names, titles of olUce or honor ; as, George Washings 
ton. General Lee, Judge Story, Sir Walter Scott, America, the Ohio^ 
Pratt, Woodford, Sf Co., Pearl Street, New York. 

4. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in capitals. 
6. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity ; asv God, Most High, the Al- 
mighty, tke Supreme Being, &c. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, Gre- 
cian, Roman, English, 6cc. 

8. The first word of a direct quotation, when the quotation would 
form a complete sentence by it9elf ; as, ** Always remember this an- 
cient maxim : * Know thyself/ " 

When a quotation is not introduced in the direct form, bat fi>llowfl a comma, tbtt '- 
first word mast not begin with a capital; as, *' Solomon observes, that ' pride goes 
before destraction.' " 

9. Common nouns when personified ; as, ** Come, gentle Spring.^^ 

10. Every substantive and principal word in the titles <5f books ; 
as, "Euclid's Elements of Geometry;** "Goldsmith's Deserted 
ViUag©*" 

78. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals, when they are 
remarkably eniphatical, or the principal sabject of the composition. 
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PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

79. Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivations. 



WORDS. 



80. A Word is an articulate sound used by common 
consent as the sign of an idea. 

81. A few words consist of vocal or vowel sounds only, without 
articulation ; as, J, ahy awe^ oh, owe, eye, &c. 

82.--1. Words, in respect of their Formation, are either 

Primitive or Da'ivative, Simple or Compoufid. 

83. A Primitive word is one that is not derived from any othf r 
word in the language ; as, hoy, just, father. 

84. A Derivative word is one that is derived from some other word ; 
ftB, boyish, jtutice, fatherly, 

85. A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other 
word ; as, man, house^ city. 

86. A Compound word is one that is made up of two or more sim- 
ple words ; as, manhood, horseman, 

87.-2. Words, in respect of Form, are either Declina^ 
ble or Indeclinable. 

88. A Declinable word is one which undergoes certain changes of 
fomi or termination, to express the different relations of gender, num- 
ber, case, person, &c., usually termed in Grammar Accidents ; as, 
maw, men ; love, loves, loved. 

89. In the changes which they undergo. Nouns and Pronouns are 
said to be declined, Verbs, to be inflected. 

90. An Indeclinable word is one which undergoes no change of 
form ; as, good, some, perhaps. 
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91.-3. In respect of Signification and Use, words are 
divided into different classes, called Parts of Speech* 

92. The principle according to which words are clasfdiied is their vse. or the 
part they perform in the expression of thought. Words which are names of ohjccta 
are classed aa nouns ; diose which qualify noona are adjectives ; those which at- 
tribute an action or state to some subject are verbs, Jcc. Hence, when the same 
word is used for different purposes — at one time as a namet at another to qualify 
a noun, and at another to express an action m* state — it should, in parsing, be as- 
signed to that class of words, the oiBce of which it performs for the time : thus» 
" Be&re honor [noun] is humility." " Honor [verb] thy father and thy mother." 

93. Parsing is the art of resolving a sentence into its 
elements or parts of speech ; stating the accidents or gram- 
matical properties of each word, and pointing out its rela- 
tion to other words with which it is connected. 

94. Parsing is distinguished intx) Etymological and SyntacticaL 

95. A word is parsed Etymologvcally by stating the class of words 
ta which it belongs, with its adcidents or grammatical properties. 

96. A word is parsed Syntactically by stating, in addition, the 
relation in which it stands to other words, and the rules according to 
which they are combined, in phrases and sentences. 

97. These two, though related, are perfectly distinct, and diould not be mixed up 
in the early part of the student's coarse, by anticipating at the outeet what he can 
be supposed to know, only at a more advanced stage. Such a course may seem to 
be more intellectual, but its tendency is only to perplex and darken the subject. 
Let the student learn one thing at a lime, each thing thoroughly in its proper order, 
and continue to combine things learned, as far as it can be done without anticipating 
what is future. In this way tho process will be simple and easy ; every step wiO 
be taken in the light and when completed, the result wiU be satisfactory. Besides; 
the student must be able to parse etymologically with great ease and promptness^ 
before he can with any advantage begin the study of syntax. This promptness ho 
vrill acquire in a very short time, and almost without effort, if the class is properfy 
driDed on the exercises furnished at every step in fbe foUowtng pages. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

98. The Parts of Speech in English are nine : viz., 
NouHi Article J Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Aducrb, Prepo- 
sition, Interjection, and Conjunction, 

99. Of tliese, the Noun, Pronoun and Fcri, are de- 
clined ; the rest are indeclinable. 
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NOUNS. 

100. A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing ; 
as, Jokuj London^ book. Hence, 

The names of persons^ places^ or things^ are Nouns. 

101. Nouns are of two kinds, Proper and Common. 

102. A Pi'oper Noun is the name applied to an indi- 
vidual only ; as, Jo/tw, London^ America^ the Ohio. 

103. A Common Noun is a name applied to all things 
of the same sort ; as, man^ dhair, tabic, book. 

104. B.KMABK.— -Proper noans are used to dietingniah indlvidaals of the aame 
class from one another. Conimon noanti dudugufsh sorts or classes, and are eqaaBy 
applicable to all thmgs of the same class. Thus, the common noan boy is equally 
applicable to all objects of that class ; bat tlie propier nouns John, James, Robert 
ScCf arc applicable only to particular individuals of a class. 

OBSERVATIONS ON NOUNS. 

105. Wlien a proper noon is used to denote a whole class, it be- 
comes common, and generally lias an article before it ; as, ** The 
twelve Casars,** ** He is the Cicero of his age," ** A Daniel come to 
judgment." 

106. Common nouns become proper when personified, and also 
when used as proper names ; as, Halt, Liberty 1 The Park. 

107. Under common nouns are usually ranked — 

1. Collective nouns ^ or nouns of multitude, which signify many in 

the singular number ; as, army, people. 

2. Abstract nouns, or names of qualities ; as, piety, wickedness. 

• 3. Verbal nouns, or the names of actions, &c. ; as, reading, writ' 
ing, sleeping. 
4. Diminutive nouns, or nouns derived from other nouns, and de- 
noting a small one of the kind ; as, stream, streamlet ; leaf, 
leaJUt ; hill, hillock, &c. 

108. To the class of noons belongs everjnbing, whether word, letter, mark, or 
character, of which we can think, speak, or write, regarded merely as an object of 
daooght, even when, as sometimes happens, we do not give it a name. Thofi 
when we say, " GooW* is an adjective, a is a vowel, d is a consonant, ^4 is a capi- 
tal, 4 is an even nnmber, J is a fraction, ? is a mark of interrogation, -j- is the sign 
of addition, — of subtraction, = of equality — Goody a, h, A, 4, i, ?, -[-, — , =, arc 
alt to be regarded as nonns. 

109. Remark. — A noun is also called z. sulstantive. Bat this term for conve- 
nience is here used in a moro comprehensive sense, to mean noniu, personal pro- 
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nouTU or phrases txaed as noons, and osaRlly called " sabstftntire phraiwa." Thos 
in sQch a rale as this, "An adjective agrees with a sabstaniive," Scc^ the word sab* 
Btautive may mean either a noon, or pronoan, or sabstantive plirase. 

EXERCISES.* 

1 [n the following list distinguish proper nooxu irom conunon. and give a reason 
for the distinction : — 

Albany, city, tree, nation, France, Philip, clog, horse, house, 
garden, Dublin, Edinburgh, London, river, Hudson, Ohio, 
Thames, countries, America, Kngland, Ireland, Spain,, sun, 
moon, stars, planets, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, man, woman, boy, 
girl, John, Jam'^s, Mary, Sus&h, mountain, stream, valley, 
wood, lake, roaa, time, soldier, army, regiment, Caesar, Pom- 
pey, tide, people, honor, virtue, kindness, gi*ammar, logic, &c. 

2. In the following sentences point oat the noons. Say why they are noons ; teO 
wlicther they are proper or common, and why. Thus: " Tabled' a noon, becaosc 
tlie name of a thing ; common, because applied to all'things of the same sort. 

The table and chairs in this room belong to John ; the 
book-case, writing-desk, and books, to his brother. Time 
and tide wait for no man. The largest city in Europe is 
London ; in America, New York. The northem states pro- 
duce wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes ; while cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and. sugar, are the products of the south. 

3. Write down ten noons, or names of persons or things, and say sometliing to- 
flpecting each, so as to make a sentence. 

Thus : Summer — summer is the warmest season of the year. 
Virtue — virtue is its own rewai^d. 

4. Tdl what words in the sentences so made, are noons, and why ; which ara 
proper, or common, and why. 

5. Write down ten iSkne — and ten more ; and proceed as abore. 



ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 

110. To nouns belong Person, Gender, Number, and 
Case. 

* The exercises fomished here, and throop;hoot this work, are intended merely 
aa a specimen of the way in which the leading troths and facts in Grammar may 
be wrooght into the minds of popils, by means of exercises properly devised. It is 
not, however, expected or demred that the teacher shoold limit himself to these. 
Every acdve and ingenioos teacher will devise soch new and varioos methods of 
exercising his popils as their age, capacity, and circomstances, and his own jodg* 
ment and experience, may soggcst, as best calcolated to draw out thdr powers, 
and cokivate in thetii a haolt of tliinking and reasouijig for themselves. 
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Note. — These properties belong also to personal ana reladve 
prononns (239). 

PERSON. 

111. Person, ia Grammar, is the distinction of nouns 
AS used in discourse, to denote the speaker, the person or 
thing spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. Hence, 

112. There are three persons, called First, Second, and Third. 

113. A noun is in the first person, when it denotes the speaker; 
as, "I, Paid, have written it." 

114. A noun is in the second ])erson,when it denotes the person or 
thing addressed ; as, " Thou, God, seest me." — •* Hail, Liberty .'" 

115. A noun is in the third person^when it denotes the person or 

thing spoken of; as, ^* Washington was brave." — ** TnUh is mighty.'' 

116. Remark. — The third person is used sometimes fin* the first ; as, *' Thy serv- 
ant became surety for the lad to my father." Gen. xlir. 32. Sometimes, particn* 
larly in the language of sapplicatioo, for the second : as» " O let not the Lord bo 
angry." Gen. xviil 30. " Will the Loid bless as I" 

OBSERVATIONS ON PEESON. 

1 17. The first and the second person can belong only to nouns de- 
noting persons, or to things personified; because persons only can 
speak or be spoken to. The third person may belong to all nouns* 
because every object, whether person or thing, may be spoken of. 

118. A noun can be the subject of a verb only in the third person. 
A noun in the first or second person is never used as the subject of 
a verb, but only in apposition with the first or second personal pro- 
noun, for the sake of explanation or emphasis ; and sometimes in the 
second person, without a pronoun, as the object addressed. 

119. A noun in the predicate is generally, though not always, in 
the third person, even when the subject is in the first or second ; as, 
•* I am Alpha," dec., ** who is." So with the pronouns / and thou ; as, 
** I am he," " Thou art the man." 

120. Remark. — Person makes no change cither in the meaning or form of a 
noan, bat simply denotes the manner in which it ia used, as above stated. More- 

ver, as the name of the speaker, or of the person spoken to, is seldom expressed 
(the pronouns / and thou, we and you, being osed in their stead), it seems to be a 
nseleas waste of time, in parsing, to mention the person of a nonn, nnlcss it be in 
the ^rsl or second person, which will not happen more than once in a tlioosand 
times. Mach time therefore will be saved, and no loss sustained, if it be jconsidered 
as taken for granted, without stating it. that a noun is in tlie third person, unless it 
be odierwise montioncsd. 
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GENDER. 

121. Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
snx. 

122. There are three genders, Masculine, Feminine^ 
and Neuter. 

123. Nouns denoting males are Masculine; as, maUf 
hoy. 

124. Nouns denoting females zx^ Feminine; ^SjWomanf 
girl. ' 

125. Nouns denoting neither males nor females, i. e., 
things without sex, are Neuter; as, house^ boolc, tree. 

126. Nouns which denote either males or females, such as parent^ 
neighbor, friend, dec., are sometimes, for the sake of convenieacey 
said to be of the Common Gender^ i. e., either masculine or femimne. 

127. There are Oiree ways of distinguishing the sexes, 

1. By different words ; as. 



Masculine. 


Femini,ie. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Bachelor 


maid 


Horse 


mare 


Beau 


belle 


Husband 


wife 


Boy 


girl 


King 


queen 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Drake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram, buck 


ewe 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Friar 


nun 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 

• 


Wizard 


witch 


2. 


By a difference of termination ; as, 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Femimne. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Actor 


actress 


Author 


authoress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Baron 


baroness 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Benefactor 


benefactiDQM 
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Majfculine* 


Feminine* 


Moiculim 


Feminine* 


CoQiit 


comitess 


Peer 


peeress 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Poet 


poetess 


Duke 


duchess 


Priest 


priestess 


Elector 


electress 


Prince 


princess 


Emperor 


empress 


Prior 


prioress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Executor 


executrix 


Protector 


protectress 


Governor 


governess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Heir 


heiress 


Songster 


songstress 


Hero 


heroine 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Hnnter 


huntress 


Sultan 


( sultana, or s 
( taness 


Host 


hostess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Traitor 


traitress 


Lion 


lioness 


Tutor 


tatoress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Viscount 


viscountess 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Votary 


votaress 


Patron 


patroness 


Widower 


widow 


3. 


By prefixing a 


distinguishing word ; as, 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Sparrow. 


A cock sparrow. 


A hen sparrow. 


Goat. 


A he goat 


• 


A she goat. 


Servant. 


A man servant. 


A maid servant. 


rhilH. 


A Tnale child. 


A female child. 


Descendants. MaU descendants. 


Female descendants. 



sul* 



OBSERVATIOXS OX GENDER. 

128. Many masculine nouns have no corresponding feminine ; as, 
bakery brewer, &c. : and some feminine nouns have no corresponding 
masculine ; as, laundress, seamstress, &c. 

129. Some nouns naturally neuter, are often, by a figure of speech, 
converted into the masculine or feminine ; as, when we say of the 
sun, '* He is setting ;" of the moon, •« She is eclipsed ;** or of a ship^ 
" She sails." 

130. KsiiARK.'-This inferior species of personification, peculiar to the English 
language, is often used with great beauty to impart animation and livelineBS to the 
stylo, without rendering it inflated or paanonate. No certain rule, however, can be 
given as to the gender to be used, except that nouns denoting objects distinguished 
for strength or boldness usually become ma«:uline, while, on Ibe other hand, those 
denoting obgects noted for softness, beanty, and gracefulness, are tonsidcrod 
fbniiuine. 
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131. In speaking of anlinalfl whoser iex is not known to na, or not regparded, yve 
aarign the maacaline gender to those disdngnished for boldneaa, fidelity, generosity, 
size, strength, &c., as the dog, the horse, the elephant Thiu we say, ** The dog ia 
remarkably varioos in Am species/' On the other hand, we assign the feminme 
gender to animals characterized by weakness and Umidity; as, die hare, the cat. 
&c., thus, " The cat, as she beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye small and 
long." 

132. In speaking of animals, particularly those of inferior size, we freqaently 
consider them without sex, or of the neater gender. Thos, of an infant, we say, 
" // is a lovely creature -," of a cat, " It ia crad to its enemy." 

133. When the male and female are expressed by distinct terms; as, shepherd^ 
shepherdess, the masculine term has sometimes also a general meaning, expressing 
both male and female, and is always to be used when the office, occupation, profes- 
sion. &G., and not the sex of the individual, is chiefly to be expressed. The femi- 
nine term is used only when the discrimination of sex is necessary. Thus, when 
it is said, '' the Poets of this country are distinguished for correctness of tas(e«" the 
term " Poet" clearly includes both male wad female writers of poetiy But, " the 
best Poetess of the age," would be said when speaking only of females. 

134. Collective nouns, when the reference is to the aggregate as 
one whole, or when they are in the plural number, are considered as 
neuter ; as, ** The army destroyed everything in its course ;" but 
when the .reference is to the objects composing the collection as indi- 
viduals, they take the gender of the individuals referred to. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What is the feminine of- — Father, prince, king, master, 
actor, emperor, bridegroom, stag, buck, hart, nephew, friar, 
priest, heir, hero, Jew, host, hunter, sultan, executor, horse, 
lord, husband, brother, son, bull, he-goat, &c. 1 

2. What is the masculine of- — Lady, woman, girl, niecu, 
nun, aunt, belle, duchess, abbess, empress, heroine, wife, 
sister, mother, hind, roe, mare, hen-sparrow, shephei*des8. 
daughter, ewe, goose, queen, songstress, widow, &c. 1 

3. Tdl oftchal gender the following nouns are, and teky. 

Man, horse, tree, field, father, house, mother, queen, count, 
lady, king, prince, castle, tower, river, stone, hen, goose, 
seamstress, mountain, cloud, air, sky, hand, foot, head, body, 
limb, lion, tiger, mayor, countess ; — friend, neighbor, parent, 
teacher, assistant, guide ; — sun (129), moon, earth, ship ; — cat 
(132), mouse, fly, bird, elephant, hare. 

4. Take any of the above words, and say something respecting the pei^v)!! or 
thing which it denotes, so as to make a sentence; thus, " My faiher is nt Immiip " 
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NUIVIBER. 

135. Number is that property of a noun by which it 
expresses one, or more than one. 

136. Nouns have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural. The singular denotes one; as, booJct tree: the 
plural, wore than one; as, books, trees. 

GENERAL RULE. 

137. The plural is commonly formed by adding * to the 
singular; as, bookj books. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

138. Rule 1. — ^Nouns in s, sh, ch soft, z, x, or o, form 
the plural by adding es ;, as, Miss^ Misses; brush, brushes ; 
mutch, matches; topaz, topazes ; /ox, foxes ; hero, heroes. 

139. Exceptions. — Ncrans in eo, io, and yo, have 8 only as, cameo^ 
cameos ; folio^ folios ; embryo^ embryos. So also, canto, cantos. 
Junto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, halo, quarto, formerly had s only 
in the plural ; but now more commonly es under the Rule ; as, junto, 
juntoes, 6cc. Nouns in ch sounding k, add s only; as, monarch, 
monarchs. 

140. Whenever s or es will not coalesce with the final syllable, it 
adds a syllable to the word ; as, age, pi. ages ; box, boxes. But 
where s or es will coalesce, it does not add a syllable ; as, book, 
books ; cargo, cargoes. The s wiU make an additional syllable only 
after e final, preceded by g, or an ^-sound : as, cage, cages ; race, 
races ; rose, roses. Es will coalesce, and so not add a syllable, only 
after o ; as, echo, echoes. 

141. Rule 2. — ^Nouns ih y after a consonant, change y 
into ies in the plural ; as, lady, ladies. But, 

Nouns in y after a vowel, and all proper nouns in y, fol- 
low the general rule (137) ; as, day, days ; the Pompcys, 
the TtiUys, &c. 

142. EuLE 3. — Nouns mforfe, change/or ^c inXoves 
in the plural ; as loaf loaves : life, lives. 
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143. Exceptions. — Dwarf, scarf, reef; brief, chief, grief; ker- 
chief, handkerchief, mischief; gulf, turf, surf; safe, fife, strife; 
proof, hoof, reproof, follow the general rule. Also nouns in jf have 
their plural in 8 ; as, muff, muffs ; except staff, plural staves ; but its 
compounds are regular ; as, fiagstaff, fiagstaffs ; wharf has either 
wharfs or wharves. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Give the plural of the foUowing xxxids, and the role for forming it; thuB, Foz^ 
fAwnltfoxe*. Rult—HoxmB in », sk, ch soft, z, x, or o, form die plaral by 
adding e». Or, more briefly : Noona to x form tbe ploral by adding es. 

Fox, book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, 

coach, inch, sky, bounty, army, duty, knife, echo, loss, cargo, 

wife, story, church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, street, 

potato, peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, gloiy, hope, 

flower, city, difficulty, distress, wolf. 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, jouniey, valley, needle, enemy, 
army, vale, ant, valley, hill, sea, key, toy, monarch, tyi-o, 
grotto, nuncio, punctilio, embryo, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, 
staff, muff, cliff, whiff, cuff, ruff, reef, safe, wharf, fief. 

2. Of what number is — Book, trees, plant, shinib, globes, 
planets, toys, home, fancy, mosses, glass, state, foxes, bouse, 
prints, spoon, bears, lilies, roses, churches, glove, silk, skies, 
hill, river, scenes, stars, benies, peach 1 

3. Take «dx of die above words, and say somediing respecting eacb ; first in die 
nngular, and dien in the plural. 

NOtJNS IRREGULAR IN THE PLURAL. 

144. Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their plural; 
such as— 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural 

Man men Tooth teeth 

Woman women Goose geese 

Child children Mouse mice 

Foot feet Louse Hco 

Ox oxen Cow, formerly kine 

but now regular, cows 

145. Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular form of tbe 
plaral, but with different significations ; 
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Singtdar. 




PIUTOL 


Brother 


(one of the same family) 


brothers 


Brother 


(one of the same society) 


brethren 


Die 


(a stamp for coining) 


dies 


Die 


(a small cube for gaming) 


dice 


Genius 


(men of genius) 


geniuses 


Genius 


(a kind of spirit) 


genii 


Index 


(a table of reference) 


indexes 


Index 


(a sign in algebra) 


indices 


Pea 


(as a distinct seed) 


peas 


Pea 


(as a species of grain) 


pease 


Sow 


(an individual animal) 


sows 


Sow or swine 


(the species) 


swine 


Penny 


(a coin ) 


pennies 


Penny 


(a sum or value) 


pence 



146. Note. — Though pence is plural, yet such expressions as 
fourpencej sixpence^ &c., as the name of a sum, or of a coin repre- 
senting that sum is often regarded as singular, and so capable of a 
plural ; as, ** Three fourpences, or two sixpences, make a shilling.** — 
" A new sixpence is heavier than an old one." 

147. Compounds ending in ful or full, and generally those which 
have the important word last, form the plural regularly ; as spoon* 
fid, cup'fidl, coach-full, handful, mouse-trap, ox-cart, court-yard^ 
camera-obscura, &c. ; plural, spoonfuls, cup-fuUs, coach^fidls, &c. 

148. Compounds in which the principal word stands first, pluraliza 
the first word ; as — 

Singular, Plural, 

Commander-in-chief conmianders-in-chief 

A-itl -de-camp aids-de-camp 

Knight-errant knights-errant 

Court-martial courts-martial 

Cousin-german cousins-german 

Father-in-law, &c. fathers-in-law, &c. 

Man-servant changes both; as, men-servants. So also, toomei^ 
servants, knights-templars, 

149. The compounds of man form the plural as the simple word ; 
as, fisherman, fishermen. But nouns accidentally ending in man, 
and not compounds of man, form the plural by the general rule ; as, 
Turco7nan, Mussulman, talisman ; plural, Turcomans, Mussul^ 
mans, 6cc, 

150. Proper names, when pluralized, and other parts of speech 
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used OS nouns, or mere names, form the plural like nouns of similar 
endings , as, the Aristotles, the Solons^ the Mariuses, the Pampeys, 
the Ciceros ; the ayes and now, the ins and the ouis ; by sixes and 
sevens, hyfijlies ; three fourthsj two kalTjes ; " His ands and his ors ,•" 
" One of the buts is superfluous.** 

151. Exception. — Such words ending in y after a consonant, fol- 
low the general rule (137), and not the special rule (141); as, the 
LivySj the TuUys, the Henrys — ♦* The whys and the bys,^* 

152. lietters, marks, and numerical figures, are made plural by 
adding '« ; as, *♦ Dot your Vs, and cross your i'*." — " Your s*s are 
not well made." — ** The 4-'« and — '* are not in line." — " Four 6'« 
=eight 3*«." — ♦» 9'« give place to 0'«." 

153. Note. — Some good writera form the plmiJ of proper names, &c., in thia 
way ; as, the Marius's, the Pompey* s—Haa wky*s and the toherefore' s. Bat thia, 
ia amieceaaaiy, and should be avoided. 

154. Words adopted without change from foreign languages, gen- 
erally retain their original plural. Ajb a general rule, nouns in vm 
or on, have a in the plural. Latin noims in is, in the plural change 
is into es ; Greek nouns in is^ change is into ides : Latin nouns in a, 
change a into is ; but Greek nouns change a into ata in the plural. 
The following are the most common, some of which, however, from 
common use, have become so much a part of the language as to have 
also the regular English form of the plural. In the following table 
these are indicated by the letter It. 



Singular, 

Alumnus 

Alumna 


Plurcd. 

alumni 

alumnae 


Singular. 
Chrysalis 
Crisis 


Plural. 

chrysalides 

crises 


Amanuensis 


amanuenses 


Criterion 


criteria 


Analysis 
Animalculum 


analyses 
animalcula, R. 


Datum 
Desideratum 


data 
desiderata 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Diaeresis 


diaereses 


Apex 


apices, R. 


Effluvium 


effluvia 


Appendix 
Arcanum 
Automaton 


appendices, R. 
arcana 
automata, R. 


Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

Encomium 


ellipses 
emphases 
encomia, R. 


Axis 

Bandit 


axes 
banditti 


Ephemeris 
Erratum 


ephemerides 
errata 


Basis 


bases 


Focus 


foci 


Beau 


beaux, R. 


Formula 


formulae, R. 


Calx 
Cherub 


calces, R. 
cherubim, R. 


Fungus 
Genius 


fungi, funguses 
genii (145) 
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SingMlar. 

Genus 

Gynmafiium 

Hypothesis 
Ignis fatuos 



PUtral. 
genera 
gymnasia, R. 
hypotheses 
ighes fatui 



Index (a pointer) indexes 
Index (in algehra) indices 
Lamina laminte 

Larva larvae 

Magus magi 

Medium media, K. 

Memorandum memoranda, R. 
Metamorphosis metamorphoses 
Miasma miasmata 

Momentum momenta, R. 

Monsieur messieurs 

Mr. (master) messrs. /masters) 



Smgidar^ 

Nebula 

Oasis 

Parenthesis 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Scholium 

Seraph 

Speculum 

Stamen 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Thesis 

Vertebra 

Vertex 

Virtuoso 

Vortex 



Plural. 

nebula 

oases 

parentheses 

phenomena 

radii 

scholia, R. 

seraphim, R. 

specula 

stamina, R. 

stimuli 

strata 

theses 

vertebne 

vertices, R. 

virtuosi 

vortices, R. 



EXERCISES ON NOUNS IRREGULAR IN NUMBER* 

Give the plural of- — Man, foot, penny, mouse, ox, cliild, 
woman, brother, goose, tooth ; — sow, die, court-martial, father- 
in-law, son-in-law ; cup-full, coach-full, spoonful ; — erratum, 
medium, radius, genius, lamina, automaton, phenomenon, 
stratum, axis, ellipsis, stamen, index, cherub, seraph, &c. 

Of what number is — Dice, arcana, fishermen, geese, dor- 
mice, alms, riches, thanks, snufiers, tongs, teeth, woman, child, 
couit-martial, apparatus, miasma, genii, geniuses, indices, 
indexes, mathematics, Matthew, James, John ? 

OBSERVATIONS ON NUMBER* 

155. Some nouns are used in the singular only. Such are the 
names of metals, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, abstract qualities, and 
things weighed or measured; as, gold, meekness, piety, idleness, 
intemperance, sculpture, geometry, vnsdom, fiour, milk, dec. Except 
when difierent sorts of things are expressed ; as, wines, teas, sugars, 
liquors, 6cc. 

156. Some nouns are used in the plural only; as, annals, antipo- 
des, archives, assets, ashes, billiards, bitters, breeches, clothes, calends, 
colors (military banners), dregs, goods, hysterics, ides, intestincSy 
literati, lees, Utters (literature), minutiae, manners, morals, nonesn 
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orgies, pleiadg or pkiades, shambles, tidings, thanks, vespers, viUtls* 
victuals. And things consisting of two parts ; as, bellows, drawers, 
hose, nippers, pincers, pliers, snuffers, scissors, shears, tongs, &c. 

A few words usually plural, viz., bowels, embers, entrails, lungs, 
have sometimes a singular, denoting a part or portion of that expressed 
by the plural ; as, bowel, lung, dec. 

157. Some nouns are alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, smne^ 
vermin, salmon, tench ; apparatus, hiatus, series, congeries, species, 
superficies ; head (in the sense of individual), cattle ; also fish, and 
sometimes fowl, denoting the class ; bat, denoting individuals, they 
have the regular plural; ea, fishes, fowls, 

158. The words brace, couple, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, hun^ 
dred, thousand, and some others, after adjectives of nun^ber, are 
either singular or plural ; as, a brace, a dozen, a hundred ; two brace, 
three dozen, six hundred, &c. But without an adjective of number, 
or in other constructions, and particularly afiter in, by, &c., in a dis- 
tributive sense, most of these words, in the plural, assume a plural 
form ; as, »* In braces and dozens." — ** By scores and hundreds,** — 
•• Worth thousands,** 

159.-1. The following words, plural in form, are sometimes singu- 
lar, but most commonly plural in signiiication, viz. : amends, means, 
riches, pains (meaning laborious effort), odds, alms, wages ; and the 
names of certain sciences ; as, mathematics, ethics, optics, acoustics, 
metaphysics, politics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, dec. 

2. Means and amends, referringjx> one object, are singular; to 
more than one, plural. Mean, in the singular form,, is now used to 
signify the middle between two extremes. Alms (almesse, Anglo- 
Saxon) and ficfies (richesse, French) are really singular, though 
now used commonly in a plural sense. News, formerly singular or 
plural, is now mostly singular. Molasses and fneasles, though ending 
like a plural, are singular, and are so used. Oats is generally plural ; 
gallows is both singular and plural, though a distinct plural form« 
gallowses, U also in use. 

160. The following are singular in form, but in construction vari- 
ous ; thus, foot and horse, meaning bodies of troops, Bud people, mean- 
ing persons, are always construed as plural; cannon, shot, sail, 
cavalry, infantry, as singular or plural. People, when it signifies a 
community or body of persons, is a collective noun in the singular, 
and sometimes, though rarely, takes a plural form ; as, " Many peoples 
and nations.'* Rev. x. 11. 
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THE PLURAL OF PROPER NAMES. 

161. Proper names for the most part want the plural; but — 

1. Proper names without a title are used in the plural, when they 
refer to a race or family ; as, " The Camphdls^*^ ♦♦ the StuarU ;" of 
to several persons of the same name ; as, *' The twelve Ctuan ;** 
or when they are used to denote character; as, ** The Cieero9 of the 
age." 

2. Proper names with the title of Mr$. prefixed, or with any title, 
preceded by the numerals, two^ three, &c., pluralize the name, and 
not the title ; as, " The Mrs. Howard§ ;" •* the two Miss Mortam ;•' 
" the two Mr. Henrys.*' 

3. But when several persons of the same name are spoken of indi- 
vidually, and distinguished by a particular appellation, or when per- 
sons of different names are spoken of together, the tiUe only, and not 
the name, is made plural; as, ^^Mis$es Julia and Mary Robinson;'' 
»* Messrs. George and Andrew Thomson ;" " Messrs, Pratt, Wood- 
ford, & Co." 

Thus far, usage and the rule are settled and uniform ; but — 

4. In other cases, usage is still unsettled. Some writers, perhaps 
the majority, pluralize the title and not the name ; as, ** The Misses 
Brown," *♦ the Messrs. Harper." Others, of equal authority, regard- 
ing the title as a sort of adjective, or the whole as a compound name, 
pluralize the name, and not the title ; as. ** The Miss Browns;*^ " the 
Mr. Harpers.** This form is more common in conversation, and, 
being less stiff and formal, is more likely to prevail. A few improp- 
eriy pluralize both name and title ; as, ** The Misses Browns ;** *« the 
Messrs. Harpers.** 

5. Names, with other titles prefixed, follow the same analogy ; as, 
** Lords Wellington and Lynedoch ;" ** the lords bishops of Durham 
and St. David's ;" " the generals Scott and Taylor." 



CASES OF NOUNS. 

162. Case is the state or condition of a noun with 
respect to the other words in a sentence. 

103. Nouns In English have three cases, the Nomina- 
iive^ Possessive, and Objective. 
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164. The Nominative case is used — 

1 . When a noun is used simply as the name of an object. 

2. When it is used as that of which something is affirmed ; aSk 

•* John reads." 

3. When it is used as a predicate ; as, " John is a good Joy." 

4. When it is used absolutely, or independent of any other word ; 

as, *♦ O Absalom, my son /" 

165. The Possessive case connects with the name of an object, the 
idea of origin, possession, or fitness ; as. The 8uh*s rays ; John*» 
book ; a hoy^s cap ; men*s shoes. 

166. The Objective case is used — 

1. To denote the object of a transitive verb in the active vmce ; 

as, *' James assists Thomas^ 

2. To denote the object of a relation expressed by a preposition ; 

as, ** They live in London,^^ 

3. To denote time, value, weight, or measure, without a governing 

word ; as, ** James is ten yean old." 

GENERAL RULES. 

167. The nominative and the objective of nouns arc 
alike. 

168. The possessive singular is formed by adding aii 
apostrophe and s to the nominative ; as, John^s, 

169. When the plural ends in s, the possessive is formed 
by adding an apostrophe only ; as, ladies'. But when the 
plural does not end in ^, both the apostrophe and s are 
added ; as, merCs^ children's. 

DECLENSTON OF NOUNS. 

170. Nouns are thus declined — 

Singylar, Plural, Singtdar. Plural. Singular. 

Nom. Lady ladies • Man men John 

Poss. Lady's ladies' Man's men's John's 

Obj. Lady ladies Man men John 

171. Proper names for the most part want the plural (l 61). 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE POSSESSIVE. 

173. The *8 in the possessive case is evidently an abbreviation for the old Eng- 
Ufiih teiminadon of the genitive in es or u. Thus, " The king's crown" was writ- 
ten, " The kingis crown." That '« is not an abbreviation for his, an some have 
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fluppcMod, ia manifegt fiom the fact, that it is OBed where hu oonld not be prapeify 
employed ; thus, womhn*8^ men's, ckUdren'a, book^t, dec, can not be leaolved into 
woman his, fnen Ais, children his, dec. 

The apoetroplie (') after s in the plural, is not a mark of abbreriation, bnt in 

oaed, in modem times, merely af a sign of the poasessiTB. Its use in the plorai li 

but of recent date. 

173. When the nominative singular ends m ss, or m letters of a 
similar somid, the s after the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, in 
order to avoid harshness, or too close a succession of hissing sounds ; 
as, *» For goodness' sake ;'* •• for conscience* sake ;'* " Davies* Sur- 
veying;'' "Moses' disciples;" "Jesus' feet." 

174. NoTK. — There is oomndemble diversity of opinion and usage on this poinL 
Some &w insist on retaining s after the apostzoplie in every position ; as, *^ Xa» 
thos's stock of patience." — V Estrange, Others drop tiie s only before a woni 
beginning with an s or an s-sonnd, as above ; while othensdiop the s wherever tha 
ase of it woold produce hardmess, or difflcolly of pronunciation. Though in this 
last, the usage which omits the s is less prevalent and less accurate than that which 
retains it, yet, from the sanction it has obtsined— Iram the stiffiaess and hardmess 
which retaining the s often occasions— -and from the tendency in ali qpoken lan- 
guage to abbreviation and euphony, it seems destined to prevail against all argU' 
m^its to the contrary. 

175. Remark. — In written language, the omiasion of the s occarions no Inconve- 
nience; for the apostrophe sufficiently indicates the case, and die construction will 
generaBy indicate the number. In spoken language, however, the use of the « is 
more neoesBaiy,to avoid obscuri^, especially in proper names. Thus, in spoken 
language, " Davy's Surveying," and '' Davies' Surveying/' sound predsely alike, 
though the names are different Hence, to indicate the last name correctly in 
speaking, it will be more accurate, though less euphonic, to say, " Davies's Survey, 
ing." Thus, also, " Perkins' Arithmetic," " Bullions' Grammar," " Sparks' Analy- 
Rs^" in spoken language, may be mistaken for " Ferkin's Arithmetic," ** Bullion's 
Qrammar," ** Spark's Analysis." In such cases, precision will be secured at the 
expense of euphony, by retiuning the «, while euphony will bo attained, frequently 
at the expense of precision, by dropping it 

176. The meaning of the possessive may, in general, be expressed by the word 
of with the objective ; thus, for " wian's wisdom," " virtue's reward," we may say, 
•' 4e wisdom of man" " the reward of virtue" This mode will generally be pre- 
ferred, when the use of the possessive would appear stiff or awkward ; thus, " the 
length of the day," is better than " the day's length." In some few words which 
want the possessive plural, such as father-in-law, court-martial, &c., this is the 
only substitute. These two modes of expression, however, are not always equiv- 
alent; thus, ''the king*s picture," means any picture belonging to the king; "a 
picture of the king," means a portrait of him, without saying to whom it belang& 
So also, of with the objective, can not always be represented by the possesdve; as, 
** A piece of gold," "a cord of wood" "the house of representatives," &c. 
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PARSING THE NOUN. 

177. A noun is parsed etyraologically, by stating its 
accidents, or grammatical properties (110), as exemplified 

(182). 

178. Note.— The possessive is eaafly known by its form. As the nomixiative 
and objective of noons are alike, in parsing noons in the foUowing lists, all noons 
not in the possessive may be said to be in the nominative. The method of distin- 
goiahing the nominative and objective will be explained in its proper place. As 
person belongs, not to lhe/o/-m, but to the reUUions of the noun, the mention of it 
may be omitted for the present 

179. N. B.— In all parsing, much time will be saved, if the pupil be aocostomed 
to say everything necessary to be said, at once, withoot waiting to have each par- 
ticular drawn from him by a question— to say it in the shortest possible manner— 
and also to say the same things always in the tame order. Every teacher will of 
courtae select that order which he prders. The order here directed may perhaps 
be acceptable to most teachers (162). 

180. As it makes no difference in the construction of a sentence, whether a noun 
be proper or common, there seems to be little or no advantage in mentioning this 
distinction in parsing. Some accordingly omit this, as well as person in parsing, 
for the sake of brevity — an object worthy of consideration in a large schooli^ where 
economy of time is important Or, when a proper noun occurs, which is compara- 
tively seldom, it may be mentioned, taking it always/or granted that a noun is 
common when not otherwise mentioned. This appears to be sufficient for every 
purpose. 

PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

181. In proceeding to parse the noun, the teacher, if he thinks proper, may begin 
by some such inductive process as the following: The class having gone through 
the preceding definitions and rules, the teacher may call on some one to mention 
the NAME of anything he sees, or happens to think of; and suppose he mentions the 
words house, tree, book, desk, pen, &c, let these words be written on the black- 
board. He may then call on another, and another, in the same way, still writing 
the names as mentioned. In this way the pupils wHl furnish a list of exercises finr 
themselves. The teacher may then take \}a& first of these, "house,'' and write it 
by itself on the board, at the left hand, and proceed writh some such questions as the 
following, the answers to which, from what has been previously learned* will 
be obvious, and readily given : — 

Is House the name of any thing? 

What part of speech are the names of things ? 

Then, what part of speech is House 7 Ans. " A noun." 

(After the word house on the board now write the word " noun*\) 
What is a noun ? — How many kinds of nouns are there 7 
What is a proper noun ? — ^what a common noun ? 
Is the word Jumse proper or common ? Ans. Comtnon. 

(Then after the word " noun" write the word common, as before.) 
What are the properties or accidents of tiie noun 7 
What is gender ? — How many genders are there ? 
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What noons are mawoline ? — what femmine 7 — ^what neater 7 

To winch of these does the word hou$e belong? Ana. Neuier» Why 7 

(Then write the word neuter after oonunon, aa above.) 

Wliat ia the next property of the nonn? 

What is number 7 — How many nnmbers are there 7 

What does lSbe singalar denote 7 — ^the phiral 7 

Does Houte denote one or more than one 7 

Of what number then is House f Ana. Singular. 

(Now add as above the word singular,) 

What is the next properQr of a noon 7 

tiow many cases ane there 7 Name them. 

Decline House in the singolar : — ^in the pluraL 

Which of these cases is nsed when a noon is mentionfid simply as the name d 

an object 7 

House being used in this manner here, in what case is it 7 Ana. In the Nami 

nattve. 

(Then write nominative at the end, aa above.) 

At this xwint, there will have been written on the blackboard the following: — 

House, Noun^ Common^ Neuter^ Singular, Nominative, 

The teacher may then ask, as a sort of review, Why do yon call house, a noun f 
—why, common ? — ^why, neuter ? — why, singular 7 — ^why, (he nominative 7 — 
requiring a distinct answer to each qnestion. And lasdy, he may require the 
{lapil to state these reasons in order, withoat the questions; thus: — 

House — a Noun, because the name of a thing; 

Common, because it belongs to all things of the sort; 

Neuter, because without sex ; 

Singular, because it denotes one, plural, houses ; 

Nominative, because it is used only as a name (164— Ist). 

By repeating this process a few times, occaoonally, all that bekmgi to the paidng 
of a noun will become so familiar, and so clearly understood, as to be always easy. 

182. In parsing, these accidents may be stated, either in the order 
above, or in such as the teacher prefers. Some say, •• A commxm neu- 
ter noun, in the nominative singular,'*^ Others prefer, as giving 
more prominence to the accidents, and sufficiently euphonious, to 
say, "A noun, common, neuter, in the nominative singular.*^ Or, 
omitting the kind of noun, except when a proper noun occurs, for 
reasons stated (180), to say more briefly, *' A noun, neuter, in the 
nominative dngularJ*^ This last method is the one here recom- 
mended, as being brief and sufficiently descriptive. 

EXERCISES. 

1. State the gender, case, and number of the following nouns, and always in the 
same order ; thus, " Father, a noun, masculine, in the nominative, singular,** 

Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, arms, wife, 
hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, goose, eagles' wings, 
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echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, bread, child's ley, 
grass, tooth, tongs, candle, chair, Jane's boots, Robert's shoe, 
horae, bridle. 

2. Qo over the same list, giving a reason for eveiytbing stated; tliasr ''Patfaer, a 
Tioun, bccau^ the name of an object; mascuiinei becanse it d e ootea a male ; 110m- 
inative, becaose mentioned simply as the name of an object (164-lat) ; singttiar, 
becanse it denotes one." 



THE ARTICLE. 

183. An Article is a word put before a noun, to indi- 
cate the manner in which it is used. 

184. There are two articles, a or an and the. 

185. A or an is called the indefinite article, because it shows that 
its noun denotes a person or thing indefinitely, or without distinction ; 
as, A man, i. e., any man, or some man, without stating which one. 

186. ^ is used before a consonant ; as, a book : also before a vowel, 
or diphthong, which combines with its sound the power of initial y» 
or 1^ ; as, a unit, a use, a eulogy, a ewe, many a one, 

187. An is used before a vowel or silent h ; as, an age, an hour : 

also before words beginning with k sounded, when the accent is on 

the second syllable ; as, an heroic action, an historical account ; — 

because h in such words is but slightly sounded. 

188. NoTs. — The primaiy form of this aitide is An fane J. The n has been 
dropped before a onnHnnant, from r^;ard to euphony. 

189. A or an is sometimes used in the sense of one, each, every ; 
as, "Six cents a pound;" "two shillings a yard;" "one dollar a 
day ;" " four hundred a year." 

190. Rbhark. — ^In the expreseoons a hunting, a fishing, a buildingt and the 
lik^ a is equivalent to at, to, in, on, and is to be regarded, not as an artide, bat as 
a preposition or prefix (548). In the samewsense, it is used as a prefix in sach 
words as afloat, ashore, asleep* abed &.c 

191. T%€ is called the definite article, because it shows that its 
noun is used definitely, and refers to some particular person or thing; 
as, the man, i. e., some particular man ascertained or pointed out. 
See Syntax (707-2). 

192. Note. — The article is sometimes said to limit the signification of a noon, 
and is therefore called a " dcfimtive.'' This is scarcely correct A noun with a or 
an prefixed, is always used in an individual sense, to denote one of a class. Bat 
tlijs being for tlie most part safiiciently indicated by tlio singalar nomber, the aso uf 
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the article to maik the individaal is neceanry only in the few caaes in whidi the 
noon, in the singular nnmbcr, is used in a generic, as well as individaal sense. Thus 
th<) terms man, fcoman, oak, dec, withont an artide, mean the speeiei ; bat with 
a or an prefixed, they mean the individual ; tJS, a man, a woman, an oak. So for 
only can a or an properly be said to limit, or perfijrm the part of a definitive. In 
other respects^ it rather shows the w^ant of limitation. 

193. In like manner, the article the commonly indicates that its uoan is limited, 
and refers to some particular person or thing, bat still the article is not the limiting 
woni A noon may be limited in a variety cf ways, by notoriety or eminence, by 
previoos mention, by an adjective, a possessive, a relative daose, a prepontkm and 
its case, &c. ; bat never by the article, except perhaps in the case of previous men- 
tion, and even that is doabtfol. Thos when we say, *' The red book," ** the boy*s 
book," " the book which tee lost," "the book on the table,'* we perceive that the 
word book, following the, is limited-— not, however, by the article, but by the words 
red, boy't, &c. This fact constitates a specific difference between tlie article and 
tlie adjective : the a4jective always describes or limits its noon ; the article does not, 
but is only a sort of index, to give previous notice that the noon is used in a partica- 
lar way. 

194. Parsing. — The article is parsed by stating wheth- 
er it is definite or indefinite^ and to what noun it belongs ; 
thus, " A book." — A is the indefinite article, and belongs 
to hooh 

EXERCISES. 

Is it proper to say — a man, or an man t why ? 

a apple, or an apple? whyl 

a house, or an house t why 1 

a hour, or an hour 1 why ? 

a uniconi, or an unicorn 1 why 1 

a ewe, or an ewe ? why 1 

1. Prefix the indefinite article a or an onrectly to the following words. 

2. Tell which words are noons, and why — sparse them (177) — decline them. 

Chair, table, hoi*se, cart, book, house, garden, bird, owl, 
egg, ear, eye, tree, cow, unit, use, old man, young man, word, 
hook, pot, bench, desk, room, oven, oak, eulogy, ewe, uncle, 
aunt ;— open wagon, useful contrivance, round stone, old hat, 
new coat, ice-house, &c. 

3. In the following, correct such as are wrong, and give a reason for the change ; 
-sparse the articles and nouns. 

An cup, a door, a apple, a pear, a ounce, a pound, an hat, 
an wig, an eulogy, an youth, a honor, a heir, a crow, a ostrich, 
a pen — a ugly beast, a useful tree, an humming-bird, an neat 
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cottage, a upper room, an huge monster, a handsome woman, 
a delightful prospect. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

195. An Adjective is a word used to qualify a sub- 
stantive ; as, "A good boy ;" " a square box ;" " ten dol- 
lars ;" " we found him poor.^^ 

196. A Doan ia qualified by an a4jecdve. when the object named is thereby 
described, limited, or dittinguiehed from other things of the same name. This ia 
done two ways : — 

1. Certain adjectiveB connect with their nonna some qucdity by which the objects 
named are descnbed or distinguished from others of the same kind ; as, " A red 
flag ;" " an amusing atory." Such are comtnon and participial adjectives (202). 

2. Others merely limit, without expressing any quality; as, '^An American 
book;" ''te7i dollars;" " lasty^eek;" "this year;" "every day," &c. Such are 
eimimstantial, numeral, and definitive adjectives (202). 

197. Adjectives, as predicates, may qualify an infinitive mood, or 
clause of a sentence used as a substantive ; as, ** To play is pleaS" 
antJ'* — ** That the rick arc happy is not always trueJ** 

198. Several adjectives sometimes qualify the same noun ; as, *' A 
smooth, round stone." 

199. An adjective is sometimes used to qualify the meaning of 
another adjective, both forming a sort of compound adjective ; as, ^'A 
bright-red color;'* »» a dark-blue coat;" '* a cast-iron ball." 

200. Nouns become adjectives when they are used before other 
nouns, to express a quality or property belon^ng to them; as, **A 
gold ring ;" ** a silver cup ;" " sea water." 

201. On the contrary, adjectives without a substantive are some- 
times used as nouns ; as, *^ God rewards the good, and punishes the 
bad" — '* The virtuous are the most happy" Adjectives used in this 
way are usually preceded by the, and, when applied to persons, are 
for the most part considered plural. 

DIVISION OF ADJECTIVES. 

S02. Adjectives are sometimes divided into the following classes, viz. ; — 

1. Common, which express quality ; as, good, bad, sweet, dec. 

2. Circumstantial, which express circumstances of time, place, nation, &c. ; as. 

daily, eastern, English, American, &c. 

3. Numeral, which express number ; as, one, two, three ,* ^rst, second, &c 

L Parlictpial, consisting of participles, or compounds of participles used as ad- 
jectives; as, "An amusing story;" "an unmerited rebuke:" *tD pass 
unmolested,'* Some add— 
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5. Definiiive, wliich do not express any i>roperty of an object, but merely point 
it oat, or limit in varioaa 'ways the meaning oS the noan. To this clan 
belong anch Av-ords as this, that, each^ eveiy, some^ hoik, &c. These some* 
times accompany the noon, and sometimes refer to it understood, or stand 
instead of it, afler the manner of pronouns, and hence are sometimes called 
Pronominal adjectives^ and sometimes Adjective pronoun$. (See 289.) 

303. This classification of adjectives, however, is of bat little practical ose, as 
adjectives of all classes are ased in the same way. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

204. Adjectives expressing number are called Numeral 
adjectives. They are of two kinds, Cardinal and Ordinal. 

205. The Cardinal numbers indicate how many ; they 
are owe, two^ three, four, &c. 

206. The Ordinal numbers indicate which one of a num* 
her; they vltb first, second, third, &c. In compound num- 
bers, the last only has the ordinal form ; as, twenty-FiRST ; 

two hundred and fifty ^iokd, &c. 

207. Nnmeral adjectives, being also names of numbers, are often 
used as nouns, and so have the inflection and construction of nouns : 
thus, by ttvos, by tens^ by fifties. For ten^s sake, for lwenty*s sake. 
One and one are two, Ttoo is an even number. Five is the half 
of ten. Three jZrc* are fifteen. Fifteen is divisible by three. Twice 
tioo IS four.* Four is equal to twice two. Three fourths. 

208. Adjectives in English are indeclinable. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

209. Most common and participial adjectives have three 
forms, called degrees of comparison ; namely, 'Positive, 
Comparative, and Superlative. 

* In some arithmetics the langaage employed in the operation of multiplying — 
sach as " Twice two are fbar, twice three are six" — is incorrect It dioold be^ 
** Twice two is four/' &c. ; for the w^ord tico is osed as a singular noon — the name 
of a number. The adverb " twice" is not in construction wim it, and consequently 
does not make it plural. The meaning is, " The number two taken twice is equal 
to four." ^ For the same reason we should say, " Three times two is six," because 
the meaning is, " Tioo taken three times is six." If we say, " Three times one are 
three," we make " times" the subject of the verb, whereas the subject of the verb 
really is "one," and " limes" is in the objective of number (828). 2 : 4 : : 6 : 13, 
diould be read, "As 2 u to 4, so i« 6 to 12 ;" not " As ''vo ore to four, so are," &c. 
But when numerals denoting more than one, are used as adjectives, with a substao- 
tive fxpressed or understood, they must have a plural coiiPtmrtinn. 
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210. The Positive expresses a quality simply; as, 
" Gold is heavy. ^^ 

Sll. The Comjiarative expresses a quality in a highei 
degree in one object than in another, or in sev- 
eral taken together ; as, " Gold is heavier than 
silver." " He is wiser than his teachers." 

212. The Superlative expresses a quality in one object 
in the highest degree compared with several 
others ; as, " Gold is the most precioiis of the 
metals." 

213. Remark. — The saperladve degree, when made by prefixing the adverb 
mosty ia often used to express a veiy high degree of a quality in an object, without 
directly comparing it with others ; as, " He is a moat dutinguisked man." Thus 
used, it ia called the saperlative of emiTtence, and commonly has a or an before it, 
ii' the noon is dngolar; or it ia without an article, if the noun is plural The same 
thing ia expressed by prefixing the adveib very, exceedingly ^ &c ; as, '' a very dis 
einffuished man." The superlative of comparison commonly baa the befine k. 

RULES FOR COMPARISON. 

214. Rule 1. Adjectives of one syllable form the com- 
parative by adding er to the positive, and the superlative 
by adding est ; as, sweet, sweeter, sweetest. 

Words ending in e mute, drop e before er and est ; as, large* 
larger, largest. (68.) 

215. Rule 2. Adjectives of more than one syllable,are 
commonly compared by prefixing more and most to the 
positive ; as, numerous, more numerous, most numerous. 

216. Remark. — Though this rule indicates the prevailing usage, 
yet adjectives of two syllables are not unfrequently compared by er 
and est; as, "Our tenderest cares;" "The commonest materials.'* 
Dissyllables in le and y are generally compared in this way ; as able, 
abler t ablest. All adjectives in y after a consonant, change y into i 
before er and est ; as, dry, drier, driest ; happy, happier, happiest 
(57) ; but y after a vowel is not changed ; as, gay, gayer, gayest. 

217. A lower degree of a quality in one object compared with 
another, and the lowest compared with several others, is expressed 
by prefixing less and least to the positive ; as, sweet, less sweet, least 
aweet. This, by way of distinction, is sometimes called the compar- 
ison of diminution, or comparison descending. 
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818. The meaning of the pomtive is sometimes diminished withoat cmploj^iD^ 
oomparison, by annexing the syllable Uh; 9B, tohiiet tokUith; black, blackuh 
These may be called diminutive adjectires. So also Tarious shades, degrees, or 
modificatbns of qoality axe freqaently expressed by connecting with the adjectiTe 
snch words as raillery somewhat, alighlly, a little^ too, very, greatly, dec, and, io 
the oomparatiye and saperlative, by such wwds as muchtfar, altogether, hyfar, Slq 

219. Such adjectives as tvperior, inferior, exterior, interior, dec, thoagh derived 
from Latin comparatives, and involving the idea of ccnnparison, are not conBidered 
tbe comparative degree in English, imy more than such words ^preferable, previouB, 
Jcc. They have neither the form nor the constmction of the comparative (963-2). 



IRREGULAR COMPARISON* 

220. The following adjectives are compared irregularly, 
viz.: 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Good 


better 


best 


Bad, evil, or ill 


worse 


worst 


Little 


less, sometimes lesser 


least 


Much or many 


more 


most 


Late 


later, irregular, latter 


latest or last 


Near 


nearer 


nearest or next 


Far 


farther 


farthest 


Forth (obsolete) 


further 


furthest 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 



221. Mtich is applied to things weighed or measured ; many, to things 
that are numbered ; more and most, to both. Farther and farthest 
generally denote place or distance ; as, ** The /ari/i«r they went, the . 
more interestdng was the scene ;" further tind furthest refer to quan- 
tity or addition ; as, ** I have nothmg further to say." Older and 
oldest are applied to persons or things, and refer to age or duration ; 
as, ** Homer is an older poet than Virgil ;" ** The pyramids are 
older than the pantheon." Elder and eldest (from the obsolete eld) 
are applied only to persons of the same family, and denote priority 
of birth ; as, ** An elder brother." Later and latest have respect to 
time ; latter and last,to position or order. 

222. Some superlatives are formed by annexing most, sometimes to 
the comparative, and sometimes to the word from which the compar- 
ative is formed ; as, upper, uppennost or upmost, from up ; nether, 
r^elhermost ; inner, innermost, or inmost, from in ; hinder, hinder- 
most, or hindmost, from hind ; outer, outennost, or utmost, from out. 
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ADJECTIVES NOT COMPARED, 

223. Adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
increase or diminution, can not properly be compared. 
These are — 

1 . Numerals ; as, one, two ; third, fourth, &c. 

2. Proper adjectives ; as, English, American, Roman, 

3. Adjectives that denote figure, shape, or material ; as circular^ 

square, wooden, &c. 

4. Sach adjectives as denote posture or positiou ; as, perpetidic" 

ular, horizontal. 
6. Definitives ; as, each, every, all, some, 6cc. 
6. Adjectives of an absolute or superlative signification ; as, true^ 

perfect, universal, chief, extreme, infinite, complete, 

224. Rehabk. — Of these last, however, comparatiye and sapeiiative fiirms ore 
Bometunes used, either to give greater force to the expresaon, or when the wonla 
are used in a aenae not strictly absolute or superlative. The fiiUowing are 
examples: — 

Extreme. — " The extremest of evils." — Bacon. " The extremest verge." — Skaks, 
** His extremest state." — Spencer. [So in Greek Iffxaruraros-] 

Chief.—" Chiefest of the herdsmen."— 5iWtf. " Chiefest courtier."— SAaA». 
"* FuBt and cku!fest:'—MiUon, 

Perfect. — " Having more perfect knowledge of tliat way " i. e., knowledge 
nearer to perfection. — Bible, So, " The most perfect society." — E. Everett, " LesM 
jxffect imitadons." — Macaulay. 

More complete, most compute^ less complete, are common. 

225. Parsing. — In parsing an adjective fully : 1. State 
its class. 2. Compare, if admitting comparison (209), and 
if not compared, so state it. 3. Tell its degree of com- 
parison, if compared. 4* The noun which it qualifies. 
Do this always in the same order, and in the fewest words 
possible. 

examples. 

** A toise son maketh a glad father." — " Wisdom is m^ore precious 

than rubies." — " The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven 

men that can render a reason." — " Lying lips are an abomination to 

the Lord." — " Blessed are the pure in heart." 

Wise is a common adjective, compared by er and est, positive, and qualifies aon^ 
Olad is a common adjective, compared by er and est, positive, and qualifies 
fcUher, 
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More precious Is a common adjective, compared by more and most^ compara- 
tive, and qnaliiies toisdom. 

Winer is a comjnon adjective, compared by er and «s<, comparative, and qnali* 
fies sluggard. 

Seven is a numeral adjective, cardinal, not compared, and qualifies men. 

Blessed is a participial adjective, compared by mme and most, positive, and qual- 
ifies men understood. 

Pvre is a common adjective, compaxted by er and est, postive, and qualifies men 
understood. 

226. Abbreviation. — This process may be abbreviated without 

loss, by omitting the class, as of no use in Syntax, and also omitting 

to mention the degree of comparison, except the comparative or 

superlative, taking it for granted, in adjectives compared, that it is in 

the positive, unless otherwise stated. Any mention of degree, in 

adjectives not compared, would be improper. In this way the pre* 

ceding adjectives may be parsed, thus : — 

Wise is an adjective, compared by er and est, and qualifies son. 

More precious is an adjective, compared by more and most, comparative, and 

qualifies wisdom. 
Wiser is an adjective, compared by er and est, comparative, and qualifies 

sluggard. 

227. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

Wbat is an adjective? Tbe pupil baving given tbe definition (195) in answer, 
for the purpose of illustrating it, a list of nouns may again be formed on the black- 
board as directed (181) ; and supposing die list to be man, horse, apple, house, tree, 
book, tec. the teacher may take them up, each in order, and proceed m some 
such way as the following r— 

Man. — What part of speech is man ? Wliy ? Are all men exactly alike ? If 
not, mention some things in which they dificr. Ans. Some are tall ; some are 
short ; some old ; some young ; some learned ; some ujUeamed ; some wise ; some 
foolish, &a 

When you say'' a taU man, a short man, on old man, a young man/' what is the 
nse of the words tall, short, old, &c. ? Ans. They are used to qualify the word 
" man," by telling what sort of a man is meant (196-1). What part of speech are 
words used to qualify nouns ? Then what part of speech are tall, short, old, 
young, &c. 7 Prefix an adjective to each of the nouns in the list above, so as to 
make sense. Prefix as many adjectives to each noam separately, as you can diink 
of, to make sense ; thus : Horse — a large horse, a small horse, a young horse, &c. 
What part of speech is large, small, young, &c. 7 Why T 

COMPARATIVE DEGREE. 

Are all men equally taU ? Ans. No ; some men are taller than others. When 
you say, " James is taller than John," in what form or degree is the adjective 
taUer? What does the comparative degree express (211) ? How is the compara> 
tive degree formed ? When is the comparative formed by annexing er f When 
by prefixing more ? What is the comparative form of tall, short, old, young, &c ? 
What is the comparative fbnn oi learned, unlearned, foolish, virtuous, &c. T Pat 
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the a4iecdyeB prefixed to noans in the list above^ in tbe oomiMuiLtivB Soon. — ^Form 
Kutcnoes, each of which shall contain a noun, and its adjectiTe in the comparative 
degree. 

SUPERLATIVE DEGREE. 

When yon compare James with several other persons^ and find that he exceeds 
them all in tallness, how would yon express it ? Ans. I woold say, " James is 
the tallest" What form of the adjective is taUesi 7 What does the superlative 
express 7 In how many ways is it formed 7 When, by annexing e»t to the posi- 
tive 7 When, by prefixing mo&t 7 What is tbe superlative of tcdl^ short, old, 
youngs rich, poor, &c. 7— of learned^ unJeamed^ beautiful, virtuous, &c. 7 Put 
the adjectives prefixed to tlie nouns, in the list above, in the superlative form. Form 
sratences, in each of which there shall be one of the above nouns, and its adjective 
hi the superlatii^ degree. 

EXERdllSES. 

1. Compare — Bright, diligent, thin, noble, bad, pretty> 

feai'ful, brave, warm, active, worthy, cold, large, industrious, 

affable, wise, obedient, gloomy, able, sad, little, strong, near, 

dutiful, serene, big, good, careless, hot, late, fruitful. 

Add to each one of these adjectives a noun which it can properly qualify , as, 
" A bright day," " a diligent student," kc 

2. In what form are the following adjectives 1 — Mildest, 

better, high, more, uttermost, happiest, worthless, least, whiter, 

lowermost, worse, cruel, eldest, gentle, magnificent, best, many, 

less, gayest, peaceful, virtuous, sweetest, evil, inmost, happier, 

miserable, temperate, useful, delicate, honorable. 

Compare each of these adjectives. 

Add to each, a noun which it can properly qualify. 

3. In the following phrases, tell which words are nouns, and which are adjec- 
tives. Parse as directed (182, 194, 225). 

A good man ; a kind heart ; a clear sky ; the benevolent 
lady ; tbe highest hill ; a skilful artist ; an older companion ; 
man's chief concern ; a lady's lap-dog ; most splendid talents ; 
the liveliest disposition; a pleasant temper; the raging bil- 
lows ; temples magnificent ; silent shades ; excellent corn ; a 
loftier tower ; a happier disposition ; the third day ; a round 
ball ; a square table ; one good book is better than many bad 
books. 

4. Take a paragraph m any book; point out the articles, nouns, and adjectives. 
Parse tlicm *. but. in nouns, omit the case. 
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PRONOUNS. 

328. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 
"JbAn is a good boy ; he is diligent in his studies." 

229. The noun which the pronoun represents or designates* is called 
its antecedent^ because, in the third person, it usually stands before 
the pronoun ; and, in the first and second, the person intended is indi- 
cated by the pronoun itself. 

230. Pronouns of the third person are used in writing and speaking, 
■0 prevent the frequent and awkward repetition of the noun. Thus, 
^thout the pronoun, the above example would read, ^^Johni^ a good 
!oy ; John is diligent in John's studies" (236). 

231. A pronoun is sometimes used instead of another pronoun ; aa^ 
* You and /must attend to our duty." 

232. Pronouns may be divided into Personal^ Relative 
interrogative^ and Adjective, 



I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

233. Personal Pronouns are those which distinguish the 
person by their form. They are either Simple or Com" 
pound. 

SIMPLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

234. The simple personal pronouns are J, thou^ Ae, she^ 
it; with their plurals, we, you^ they. 

235. Of these, / is of the first person, and denotes the speaker ; 
thou is of the second, and denotes the person addressed ; he, she^ it^ 
are of the third, and denote the person or thing spoken of (111). 

236. The pronouns / and thou denote the speaker, and the person 
addressed, without previous mention, or even knowledge of their 
names, the persons intended being sufficiently indicated by their 
presence, or some other circumstance. The pronouns of the third 
person refer to some person or thing previously mentioned, or easily 
onderstood from the context, or from the nature of the sentence. 

237. He, she^ and they, are frequently used as general terms in 
the beginning of a sentence, equivalent to ** the person," &c., with- 
out reference to a noun going before ; as, ** He [the person] that lov- 
eth pleasure shall be a poor man." 
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238. They is also used in a vague sense for ** people," in sucii 
expressions as ** They say," like the French on, or the German man, 

239. To personal pronouns, like nouns (110), belong 
Person, Gender, Niimher, and Case. They are thus de- 
clined : — 

PLURAL. 

JJfom. Pos8. Obj\ 

We ours us 

Vou (245) yours you 

They theirs them 

They theirs them 

They theirs them 



1. M. or F, 

2. M. or F. 

Masc. 

3. ^ Fem. 
NeuL 



SINGULAR. 

Nam, Poss. Obj. 

I mine me 

Thou (244) thine thee 

He his him 

She hers her 

It its it 



OBSERVATIONS ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

240. In many GranunaiB, the poflsearare of all tlie pronoans, except he and it, hai 
twc forma, as follows : My or mine ; thy or thine ; her or hers ; our or ours ; your 
ot yours ; their or theirs. According to this arrangement, the first form, my, thy, 
ice, is always used before a noun denoting the object possessed ; the second fimn, 
mine, thine, &c., never before that noun, bat only referring to it as previously men- 
tioned, or evident from the connexion. The possessive case of noans,is used in both 
ways. To this classification, there is no important objection; and soch as prefer it 
may readily adopt it, thongfa, for reasons assigned (289), a different classification is 
here preferred. Mine and thine are sometimes oaed as possessives for my and 
thy (293). 

241. Some, again, regard my, thy, tec, as the only forms of the poasessive CBoa, 
and mine, thine, ice., not as a possesedve case at all, but as a sabstitate for the pos- 
flessive case of the proooxm and the nonn referred to together, and that it is in die 
nominative or objective case, according as the nonn referred to wonld be, in the foil 
expression ; thus, " Your book is old, mine is new," is equivalent to " Your book is 
old, my book is new." Hence it is inferred, that mine is not a possessive case, bat 
a sabidtate for my book, and the nominative to is. This, thoagh plaosible, is obvi- 
ously incorrect If, instead of the pronoun mine, we substitnte a noun, that noon 
will have to be in the possessive case ; thus, " Your book is old, John's is new." 
The ooostruction in these two sentences being identical, if **John*s" be the posses- 
ihre case, so also is " mine ;" and if in the possesrave, it can not be the nominadve to 
** is." The mistake lies in conridmng mine a substitute for my book, whereas it 
really is a substitute only for my, including soch a reference to the word book in the 
preceding part of the sentence, as renders its repetition in the second part not only 
unneoeasaiy, but, according to the usage of the language, improper. The difference 
between the construction of the noun and the pronoun, in such sentences, is dmply 
this : the possessives mine, thine, &c, according to rxsage, are never used belbre a 
noun, but the possessive of the noun is used both before a noun and after it When 
it is deemed proper to express tlie noun after die pronoun, the form mine, dec* miust 
be changed for my, ice. Thus, we can not say " Mifie book," but ** My book ;'* 
but we can with equal propriety say, "John*8 book," or " The book is John's."-^ 
Soe A pp. I. 
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S42. la the same maimer, may be expIaiDed,the lue of the poaKWve after tnui* 
fdtive verbs in the active voice, and after prepodtions; tbas, "James lost hif 
books, and I gave him mine^'* meaning my books. — " A picture d the king's," is a 
{ridore of (L e., from) the king's pictares. So " A book of mine," is a book of (from) 
my buoka " A fiiend of yours," is a fnend of (from) your friends. It is worthy of 
notice, that though this use of the possesdve after 0/*, originally and strictly implies 
selection, or a part only, it has insensibly come to be used when no such selection 
is, or ever can be, intended. Thus we may say, " That house of yours," *' that 
farm of yours," without intending to imply that any other houses or farms belong to 
yoa ; and when we say, ** That head of yours," selecdon is obviously excluded by 
the sense. 

243. In proclamations, charters, editorial articles, and the like, we 
is frequently applied to one person. 

244 Thou is now used only in the solemn style, in addresses to 

the Deity, or to some important object in nature, or to mark special 

emphasis, or in the language of contempt. Ye, the plural of thou, 

is seldom used (except as the subject of the imperative), and only in 

the solemn style. It is sometimes used as the objective for you ; as, 

"Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye .'" — Shaks. 

845. YoUf the common plural of iJuni, is now used also to denote one pemn, but. 
even when it does so, it always takes a plural verb. This usage has become so 
fixed and unifcxm, that some eminent grammarians contend for its being regarded 
as singular. No advantage, however, would be gained by adopting this proposal, 
and it seems tb accord much more with nmplicity, as well as with fact, to regard it 
as a plural which has come by use to be applied in this manner. In certain kinds 
of writing (243), toe is used in the same way, and so also is the corresponding pro- 
noun in Prench, and some other modem languages, in which, however, it is always 
r^^ded as a plural form.* 

246. The pronoun it is used in a variety of ways : — 

1 . Properly it is used instead of a neuter noun, word, or substan- 

tive phrase ; as, " Life is short ; it should be well improved.'' 
" Man is a noun ; it is irregular in the plural.*' " James is 
a good scholar, and he knows t^," viz., that he is a good 
scholar. "And the burden that was upon it shall be cut 
ofT; for the Lord hath spoken i^" — Is. xxii. 25. 

2. It is used as an indefinite subject of the verb to 6e, followed by 

a predicate in any person or number ; as, " It is /;" " It is 
you ;" " It is iJiey," &c. 

* " The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural, is now generally 
tipplaed alike to one person or to more. This usa^, however it may seem to 
involve a solecism, is established by that authority agamst which the mere gramma- 
rian has scarcely a right to remonstrate. We do not, however, think it necessary or 
advisable to encumber the conjugations, as some have done, by introducing thi« 
pronoun and the corresponding form of the verb, as singular. It is manifestly bet- 
ter to say that the plural is used for the singular, by the figure enallagV — Uoaid 
Brown, p. 137. 
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3. ft is used in the same manner after the vero to he, in interrog- 

ative sentences ; as, ** Who is i^?" " What is it ?** &c. 

4. It is prefixed as an introductory subject to such words os to b&, 

to happen, to become, and the like, referring to an infinitive 
mood, or substantive phrase which follows the verb, and is its 
true subject ; as, ** It is an honor for man to cease from 
strife ;" i. e., To cease from strife is an honor for man. ** It 
has been proveil, that the earth revolves on its axis ;" i. e., It^ 
namely, that the earth revolves on its axis, has been proved. 

6. It is used indefinitely before certain verbs, to denote some cause 
unknown, or general, or well known, whose action is express- 
ed by the verb ; as, *• J« rains ;*' •» It snows ;" " It thunders;" 
•' It is cold ;" " It is hot," &c. Verbs before which it is thus 
used, are said to be impersonal (520). 

6. It is sometimes used as a mere expletive ; as, ** Come and trip 
it as you go." 

247. The possessives, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, should never be 
written her*s, iVs, our*s, your^s, ikeir^s. 

248. His and its, before a noun, are possessive pronouns ; without 
a noun following, they are the possessive case (292). Her, before a 
noun, is the possessive pronoun ; without a noun, it is the objective 
case. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

249. Myself (ourself), thyself (yourself), himself, herself, itself, 
with their plurals, ourselves, yourselves, themselves, are called Com- 
pound personal pronouns. They are used in two cases — ^the nomi- 
native, and the objective. In the nominative they are emphatic, and 
are added to their respective personal pronouns, or are used instead 
of them ; as, ** I myself did it." " Himself shall come." In the 
objective they are reflexive, showing that the agent is also the object 
of his own act ; as, ** Judas went and hanged himself. ^^ \ 

250. The simple pronouns, also, are sometimes used in a reflexive 
sense : as, **Thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre, as he that hew- 
eth him out a sepulchre on high." — Bible. 

251. Ourself B.nd yourself are used as compounds, corresponding to 
we and you, applied to an individual ; as, " We ourself will follow." 
— Shales. ** You must do it yourself. ^^ 

252. The possessive emphatic or reflexive, is made by adding the 
word ovm to the possessives my, thy, his her, &c. (295) ; as, "God 
created man in his oum image " 
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PARSING. 

253. Personal pronouns are parsed nearly like the sub- 
stantives for which they stand (182). Thus, " I love" — / 
is a pronoun of the first person, masculine or feminine, in 
the nominative singular. 

As an additional excrcist*. ref son may be assigned for each statement, tfaaB*." 
1 is a pronoun^ because it stands for a noun or name. 

personal^ — its form determines its person. 

first person^ — it represents the speaker. 

Masculine^ or Feminine, — ^it denotes male or female. 

Nominative, — ^subject of love. 

Singular, — ^it denotes but one. , 

254. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

W^hat is a pronoxm T What is a personal pronoun ? In tlie sentence, " John is 
b the garden ; he says it is fiiU of trees," for what noun, or name, does the word he 
stand 7 Then what part of speech iahe? Why ? For wliat noun does the word 
tt stand ' — then what part of speech is i^? Wliy? What other words stand 
instead of noans 7 (Write a list of them on the blackboard.) 

'Write sentences, each containing one of these pnmoons, and tell for what noon 
it stands. 

Select the personal pronouns from sentences in any reading-lesson, or book, and 
say ibr what nouns they stand. 

EXERt^ISES. 

1. Parse tJie following list, as directed (253). — I, thou, we, 
me, us, thine, he, him, she, hers, they, thee, them, its, theirs, 
you, her, ours, yours, mine, his, it ; — myself, ourselves, your- 
self, himself, themselves. 

2. Select the personal pronouns in the following sentences, and parse them ; if of 
the first or second person, state what they designate ; if of the thiixl, state the nouns 
fiir which they stand. 

James says he is older than I ; hut I am taller than he. 

That book is mine ; take it and read it. Let them do it 

themselves. When you learn the lesson, come to me, and I 

will hear you say it. They will go when we return. Thou 

art the man. Your knife is shai'per than mine ; lend it to 

me, if you please, till I mend my pen. 

3. Write sentences, each of which shall contain a pronoun in the nominative 
—in the possessive case — in the objective case. 

3 
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4. Change die foOowing sentences, so that it shall he omitted, and the lal^ect or 
dimg spoken of snau siand first (246-4). 

It is pleasant to see the sun. It is criminal to deceive. It 
Is manifest that you have been deceived. It is said that the 
cholera has appeared in England. It is easy to talk. 

5 Write sentences of this kind both ways. 

n. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

255. A Relative Pronoun is one that relates to, and con- 
nects its clause with, a noun or pronoun before it called the 
antecedent; as, '* The master who taught us." 

256. The antecedent of a relative may be a noim, a pronoun, an 
infinitive mood, a clause of a sentence, or any fact or thing implied 
in it ; as, " A Tdng who is just, makes his people happy ;" " He that 
is wise, is wise for himself;" '* He who reads all will not be able to 
thinks without which it is impertinent to read ; nor to act, withoitt 
which it is impertinent to think ;** ** We are bound to obey the Divine 
law, which we can not do without Divine aid ;" ** The man was said 
to be innocent, which he was not." 

-257. Relative pronouns are of two kinds, Simple and 
Compound. 

258. The simple relative pronouns are who, which, that 
and what. That and what are indeclinable, and used only 
in the nominative and objective. Who is masculine or fem- 
inine, and which is masculine, feminine, or neuter. They 
are declined thus : — 

Singtdar and Plural. Singular and Plural. 
Nom, Who Which 

Po88. Whose Whose 

Obj. Whom Which 

259. Who is applied to persons only ; as, '* The boy 
w/iq reads." 

260. Which is applied to inferior animals, and things 
without life ; as, " The dog which barks" — " The book 
which was lost." 

261. This relative, as in Latin, sometimes, for the sake of greater perspicoity, has 
its antecedent rcfieated after it ; as. " I gave him a knife with an ivoty handk^ 
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wkiek kmfk bertiniia&'* Thu oonrtnicdon, however, binelegBnt, and ihoalil be 
avrnded. 

262. Whidi is applied also to collective noims, expressing collec- 
tions of persons, when the reference is to the collection, and not to the 
persons composing it ; as, ** The committee whidt was appointed/' 
Also to names of persons considered only as a word ; as, ** Nero^ 
tehick is only another name for cmelty." 

263. Which hvLS for its poeaessiye tohose ; as, ''A religion whose 
origin is Divine." Instead of " m!&oj«," however, the objective with 
of before it is more common ; as, ** A religion the origin of iohich is 
Divine." 

264. That is applied to both persons and things ; as, 
'* The boy that reads ;" " the dog that barks ;" " the book 
tliat was lost." 

265. What is applied to things only, and is never used 
but when the antecedent is omitted ; as, '* This is what I 
wanted." 

266. In the above example, properly speaking, wkai neither indudes the anteoe- 
dent, nor has it anderstood, in the ordinary sense of that expression. If it included 
the antecedent, then tohat would be of two cases at the same time, which, if not 
absurd, is an anomaly not to be readily admitted. If the antecedent were onder^ 
stood, it could be supplied, and then the sentence would stand, " This is the thing 
what I wanted." But this is not English. The truth is, what is a simple relative* 
having, wherevca: used, like all other relatives^ but (me case ; but yet it has this 
peculiarity of usage, that it always refers to a general antecedent, omitted, but 
easily supplied by the mind, and to which belongs the other case in the construction. 
The antecedent referred to is always the word " thing'* at ** things" or some gen- 
eral €T indefinite term, obvious fiom the sense. W hen that antecedent is expressed, 
the relative fisUowing must be which or that, but never what. Thus, ** This is what 
I wanted," is equivalent to " This is that which, or the thing which, I wanted." 
Hence, though it is true that what is equivalent in meaning to that which, or the 
thing which, yet tlie error to which this has imperceptibly led, viz., that what is a 
oomponnd relative, and includes the antecedent, should be carefully avoided. — Seo 
App. II. 

267, The ofBce of the relative is twofold : — 

1. It is sometimes merely additive^ and connects its clause wfth 
the antecedent, for the purpose of further describing, without m«)di- 
fying it ; thus used, it is a mere connective, nearly equivalent to and, 
with a personal pronoun he^ she^ it, &c. ; as, " Light is a body which 
moves with great celerity" = " Light is a body, and it moves with 
great celerity.*' 

2. It is more commonly restrietive, and connects its clause, as ar 
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adjunct, with the antecedent, in order to modify or restrict its mean* 
ing. Thus used, the relative with its clause is equivalent to an adjec- 
tive ; as, *♦ Every thing loJiich has life is an animal" = ** Every living 
thing is an animal." When used in this way, the relative can not be 
resolved into and with a personal pronoun, for we can not say, ** Ev- 
ery thing is an animal, and it has life." 

2G8. The relatives who and which are used in both senses. 2%al 
is used in restrictive, more commonly than in descriptive clauses. 

269. Which is sometimes used as a demonstrative adjective pro- 
noun (303), equivalent to this or these, and agrees with a substantive 
following it ; as, ** Which things are an allegory" = ** These things 
are an allegory." 

270. In English, a relative most always be in the same sentence with its anteoc, 
dent, mid, if Testrictive, in close connexion with it In Latin, the relative often has 
its antecedent in a preceding sentence, and connected with it b^ a oanjnnctive tenn. 
When this is the case, it should be rendered into English by a demonstrative, or 
personal pronoun. This difference of idiom should be carefully marked by clasmcal 
stodents. — See Lat 6r., $ 99, Obs. 8. 

271. In sacfa sentences as the following — " Shnn soch a* are viciona*' — " Semi 
sach as yoa have" — some grammarians consider the word as a relative : in the first 
example, as the nominative to are ; and in the second, as the objective, governed 
by have. Others, more properiy, regard it, in all such sentences, as a conjunction, 
and the exprcsswDs as eUiptical — to be supplied thus : " Shun such as [diosc who] 
are vidoua." — " Send such as [those which] you have." — See App. III. 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

272. The relatives who, which, and what, with ever or soever an- 
nexed, are called compound relatives. They are used instead of the 
simple relative and a general or indefinite antecedent; as, ** Whoso^ 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin ;" that is, ^^Any one or every 
one who committeth sin," &c, ** Whatever is evil should be avoid- 
ed;" that is, ^^ Every thing which is evil," &c. 

273. Xike the relative tchat, the oompoond relatives are used onty when the 
faidefinite antecedent is omitted. Whenever that is expressed, the simple leladve 
who, which, or that, should be used as in the preceding examj^s. 

274. It is therefore not correct to say, either that these relatives include the ante- 
cedents, and so have two cases, or that the antecedent is understood. The same 
reasoning that is applied to the relative lekat (266), is equally applicable to the com- 
pound relatives, only it must be remembered that tlie antecedent referred to in these, 
and to which one of the cases properly belongs, is always a general or indefinite 
term. 

275. In old writings the antecedent word is sometimes expressed, either before or ■ 
after the compormd reladve, for the sake of greater emphasis or precision ; aSi ** B1e»> 
Bed is Aa whosoever ihall not be offended in Tac."--Eng. Bible, ? Whosoetfer will, fet 
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him take tbe water of life." This usage, howemsr, m now ncaily obniele* except 
with the word whatever ; aji, " Whatever jrou do^ let t/ be done well" 

276. WhosOt fonnerly used in the sense of whoever, or whosoever, is now obso- 
lete. 

277. Whatever, whatsoever, whichever, and whichsoever, are often used before 
substantives, as a sort of indefinite adjective ; as, ** Whatever coone yna taJie, act 
uprightly." When thus used, tlie noun is sometimes placed between what, which, 
or whose, and soever; as, " What coarse soever^' — "Into icfiose houso soever yc 
enter." 

PARSING. 

278. The relative is parsed by slating its gender, num- 
ber, case, and antecedent (the gender and number being 
always the same as those of the antecedent (742) ; thus — 

** The boy who studies what is useful, will improve." 

Who is a relative pronoan, masculine, in the nominative singular, and refers tc 
" boy," as its antecedent 

What is a relative pronoun, neuter in the nominative singular, and refers to 
" thing," or " that," as its antecedent, omitted : if supplied, wh^it most be 
changed into which (266) ; thus, the thing^ which, or that which. 

The pupil may assign reasons for the statements made in parsing, as exempli- 
fied (253). 

EXERCISES ON THE RELATIVE. 

1. Write on the blackboard a list of nouns, arranged in a oolumn on the left side, 
and write after each its proper relative; thus, " The man — who;*' " The Ifird — 
»rA-*c/L" 

3. In the following sentences, point out the relative, and the antecedent, or word 
to which it relates. Also state whether it is additive or restrictive (267) : — 

A man who is generous will be honored. God, by whose 

kindness we live, whom we worship, who created all things, 

is eternal. That is the book which I lost. He who steals 

my purse, steals trash. This is the boy whom we met. This 

is the man that did it. These are the books that you bought. 

The person who does no good, does harm. The woman who 

was hurt, is well. This is the cat, that killed the rat, that 

ate the malt, that lay in the house, that Jack built. 

3. In each of the following sentences point out the compound relative — ^mention 
the antecedent omitted, to which it refers. Insert the antecedent in each sentence^ 
and make the necessary change in the relative (273) :— 

Whoever steals my purse, steals trash. Whoever does no 
good, does harm. Whatever purifies the heart, fortifies it. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye to 
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them also. Whoever sins, will suffer. I love whoever loves 

me. Now whatsoever God hath said to thee, do. Whatso- 
ever I command you, do it. 

4. In the follow iog aentexicefl, wherever it can .be done, change the rdative and 
antecedent for the oompoond relative : — 

Bring with you eveiything' which you see. Any one who 

told such a story, has been misinfoimed. Anything that is 

worth doing at all, is worth doing well. Anything that gives 

pain to others, deserves not the name of pleasure. Every 

one who loves pleasure, will be a poor man. From every 

one, to whom much is given, shall much be required. 

III. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

279. Who, which, and what, when lised in asking ques- 
tionsy are called Interrogative Pronouns ; as, " Who is 
there ?"— " Which will you take ?"— " What did he say ?" 

280. Who and which are declined like the relatives (258). 

281. In questions, who is equivalent to what person ; which and 
what have a noun following, to which, like an adjective, they belong, 
or refer to one understood, but easily supplied ; thus, ** Who [what 
person] is there ?"— ♦* Which [book] will you take ?"— " What [thing] 
did he say?" 

282. Who applies to persons only ; which and what to persons or 
things. 

283. At applied to penoos ; who inquires for the name ; which for the individual ; 

what for the character or occupation ; as, " Who wrote that hook 7" — " Mr. Web- 
Bter."— " Which of them ?"— " Noah Webster."—" What is he ?"— « A lexicogm- 
pher." 

• UB4, The same prononns used responaiyely, in the beginning of a dependent 
dauae, or in what is called the indirect question (L e., in a way which, in an inde- 
pendent clause, would be a direct question), are properly neither itUerrogativtB 
not rdatwe$, but a sort of indefinite pronouns (306). This wiU be best iihuttratod 
by an eacample : — *~ n 

Interrogative^—" Who wrote that letter?" 

Relative. — " I know the person who wrote that letter;*' that is, I am acquainted 
with him. 

Indefinite. — " I know who wrote that letter •" that is, I know by whom that letter 
was written. 

285. It is necessary to these words being regarded as indefinites — I. That 
tiiey begin a dependent clause ; 2. That they do not ask a question ; 3. That 
an antecedent can not be supplied without changing the sense ; and 4. That 
the whole clause be either the subject of a verb, or the object of a ▼eri» or prepo- 
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sition. Theae remarks will apply to all tlie following examples : " I know who 
wrote tbat letter." — *' Tell me who wrote that letter."—" Do yoa know wkc 
wrote that letter ?"— " Nobody knows who he is."-^' Who he is, can not be 
known."— "Did he tell you who he is ?"— " We can not tell which is he."—" I 
know not whai I shall do."—" It is uncertain to whatn that book belongs."— 
** Teach me what is truth, and whcU is enor." 

PARSING. 

286. Interrogative pronouns, in both the direct and the 
indirect questions, are parsed by stating their gender, num- 
ber, and case ; thus : — 

** Who comes ? I know not who comes." 

IVho is an interrogative prouoon, maacnllne or feminine in the nominative ttD* 

gnlar. 
lyho is an indefinite pronoun (or an interrogative pronoun used responsively)i 

masculine or feminine, in the nominative singular. 
Reasons may be assigned for each statement, as exemplified (253). I 

EXERCISES. 

1. Point out in which of the following sentences, who^ whtchj and whiU, are 
rdatives ; in which, iTderrogaliren ; and in which, indeJiniteM. 

Who Steals my puree, steals trash. To whom did you 
give that book ? What I do, thou knowest not now. Who 
you are, what you are, or to whom you belong, no one 
knows. What shall I do ? Who built that house % Do you 
know by whom that house was built ? Is that the man who 
built that house ? Which book is yours 1 Do you know 
which book is you re 1 I saw a book which was said to be 
yours. I know which book is yours. What in me is dark, 
illumine. What is crooked, can not be made straight. What 
is wanting, can not be numbered. What is wanted ? I know 
what is wanted. 

9. Write sentences, each of which shall contain one of these pronouns in one oc 
other of theee different senses. 

IV. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

287. Adjective Pronouns are words used, some- 
times like adjectives, to qualify a noun, and sometimes 
tike pronouns, to stand instead of nouns. 
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288. Adjectives used as nouns, or with a noun understood, com- 
monly take the article the before them (201) ; as, the young ; ^6 old ; 
tfie good, &c. Adjective pronouns do not. 

289. Of the adjective pronouns, the Po8se»sives clearly have a doable character. 
As an adjective, they qualify a noun, and as a pronoun, stand instead of a noun. 
The Distributives, Demonstratives, and Indefinites, as adjectives, qualify a noon 
expressed or understood, or they stand instead of a noun, and thus may be regarded 
sometimes as adjectives, and sometimes as pronouns. Hence they are classed by 
«(»ne grammarians as adjectives, and called pronominal adjectives ; and by others 
as pronouns, and calle<i adjective pronouns. The latter classification and name aic 
here preferred, because tliey have been admitted into the grammars of almost all 
languages ; and because a change of established nomenclature is an evil of so 
•erious a kind, tliat it sliould not be incaiTcd unless for the most urgent reasons. 
Still, it is a matter of little moment in itself which of diese classifications is adopted. 
The principal point for the learner is, to know which the words Eire, and tlieir char- 
acter and use ; and every teacher may adopt tliat classification and name which he 
prefers. For the convenience of such as prefer to coasider them pronominal 
adjectives, they arc classed as definitives (202-5). 

290. Adjective Pronovns are divided into four classes : 
Possessive, Distributive, Demonstrative, and Indefinite, 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

291.>The Possessive Pronouns are such as denote 
possession. They are my, thy, his, her, its, — our, your, 
their — own. 

292. The possessive pronouns are derived fixjm the personal, and combine th^ 
office of tho adjective and pronoun, for they always limit one noun denoting the 
object possessed, and stand instead of another denoting the possessor. They agree 
w^'th the i)Ossessive case of tlie personal pronoun in meaning, but difier from it in 
construction. The possesedveprbnoun, like the adjective, is always followed by its 
noun ; as, " This is my book ;" the possessive case of the personal is never followed 
by a noun, bat refers to one known or previously expressed ; as, " This book is 
mine.** The possessive case of nouns is used both ways ; as, " This is John*$ 
book ;" or, " This book is Jokn*sr 

293. Formerly mine and thine were used before a vowel, or the tetter A» instead 
of my and thy ; as, " Blot out all mine iniquities ;" " Commune with thine heart" 
This form is still in use. 

294. His, her, and its, when followed by a substantive, are possessive pronouns; 
not followed by a substantive, his is the possessive case of he ; her, the objective 
case of she ; and its, the possessive case of it. In the English Bible, his is neuter 
as well SB masculine, and is used where its would now be used. See Prov. xxiii 
31 ; Is. be 22. 

295. Own is not used as a possessive, pronoun by itself, but is added to the othei 
possessive pronouns, or to the possessive case of nouns, to render the possession ex- 
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pressed by them emphatic; as, '* My own book;" '* The boy's oicw book. The 
poflseasive prououn, with men following it, may have its sabstantive ondentood ; as, 
" This book is my oicn." • 

DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS. 

296. The Distributive pronouns represent objects as 
taken separately. They are each, everj/i either, neither, 

297. Each denotes two or more objects taken separately. 

298. Every denotes each of more than two objects taken individu- 
ally, and comprehends them all. 

299. Either means one of two, but not both. It is sometimes used 
for each ; as, ** On either side of the river." 

300. Neither means not either. 

301. The distributives are always of the third person singular, 
even when they relate to the persons speaking, or to those spoken 
to ; as, •* Each of its — each of you — each of them — has his faults. *• 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOlfNS. 

302. The Demonstrative pronouns point out objects 
definitely. They are this, that, with their plurals, these^ 
those. 

303. Yon and which, before a noun, seem more properly to beloDg to tfiis dass of 
words than to any other; as» " Yon trembling coward ;" " Yon tall cliff;" " Whick 
thmgs are an allegory ;"='< These things," &c. 

304. Former and latter^ first and last, with the preiixed, though often used like 
that and this, referring to words contrasted, are properly adjectiTes (201). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

305. The Indefinite pronouns designate objects indefi- 
nitely. They are, none, any, all, such, whole, some, bothj 
one (used indefinitely), other, another. The three last are 
declined like nouns. 

306. To these may be added, no, much^ many , few, several, and 
the like ; also, who, which, and what, used responsively (284). 

307. One, denoting a definite number, is a numeral adjective (205) ; as, " Ow> 
man is sufficient." But one, referring indefinitely to an individual, is an indefinite 
pronoun. Thus used, with its noun following, it is indeclinable like the adjective; 
as, "One man's interest is not to be preferred to another's." Without its noon 
following, it is botli t«ingalar and plural, and is declinable, like the substantive; as^ 
" One is as good as another ;" " On^s interest is as good as another's;" *' He took 
the old hird, and left the young ones" " One might say." 

The same remark is applicable to the indefinites, other and another. 

3* 
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308. None {no one) is used in both numbers ; and is nearer ibl- 
lowed by a substantive ; as, " None is so rude ;" *' Among none, is 
there raoie sobriety." 

309. Another is a compound of the article an and other. 

310. Some is used with numerals, to signify about; as, ^^ Some 
fifty years ago." This should not be imitated. 

311. The expressions, each other, and one another, form what may be called 
reciprocal pronouns, and express a mutaal relation between different persona 
They have this peculiarity of construction, that the first word of each pair is in the 
nominative, in apposition with the plural subject, which it distributes, and the 
second in the objective, governed by tlie transitive verb or preposition ; as, " They 
loved each other," i. e., They loved, each the other; " They wrote to one another,*' 
i. e , 0110 to another (673). Each other applies to two ; one another, to more 
than two. 

313. Borne of these indefinites, and words of nmilar ognification, are sometimeB 
uaod adverbially with the comparative degree ; as, " Are you any better ?" " I 
am some better ;" " He is none the better — all the better," i. e. ; " Are you better 
in any degree V* &c. 

PARSING. 

313. Adjective Pronouns are parked by stating the class 
to which they belong, and the word which they qualify, 
thus : — 

** Every day brings %t$ oton duties." 

Every is a distributive adjective pronoun, qualifying " day.** 
Its is a possessive adjective pronoun, emphatic, qualif>'xng " duties,** 
Oton is a dependent possessive adjective pronoun ; joined with its, to render the 
possession expressed emphatic (295). 

EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Point out the adjective pronouns in the following phrases and sentences. btH 
pane them : — 

Every man is, to some extent, the architect of his own 

fortune. Do good to all men — ^injury to none. All things 

come alike to all. Your own friend, and your father's 

friend, forsake not. This one, oi' that one, will answer my 

purpose ; both are good. Some men love their money more 

than their honor. 

EXERCISES ON PRONOUNS PROMISCUOUSLY. 

In the following phrases and sentences, point out the pronouns, and pane them , 

each as already directed : — 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
^"^^ he will not depart from it. Remember thy Creator and 
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Redeemer, in the days of thy youth. He is an object of pity, 
who can not respect himself. Feeble are all those pleasares 
in which the heart has no share. 

EXERCISES ON ALL THE PRECEDING PARTS OP SPEECH. 

In the following sentences, point oat the noons, articles, adjectives, and pronouns 
in the order in which they occur, and parse them :— ■ 

" My son, forget not my law ; but let thy heait keep my 
commandments: For length of days, and long life, and 
peace, shall they add to thee. Let not mercy and ti'uth for- 
sake thee : bind them about thy neck, write them upon the 
table of thy heart. Honor the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the first-fruits of all thine increase : So shall thy banis 
be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with 
new wine. Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom. Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand,riches and 
honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace." 



THE VERB. 

314. A Verb is a word used to express the act^ beings 

or state^ of its subject; as, "John runs f^ "The boy 

deeps ^''^ " We arc;" •* He is loved.^^ Hence — 

A word that expresses the acti being, or state of a thing, is a 

▼«rh. Thus, we say runs is a verh, hecaase it ezpiesses the act 

of John, 6cc, — See App. IV. 

315. The subject of a verb is that person or thing, whose ad, beings, or itate, the 
▼erb expresses. Thus, in the preceding examples, ** runs," expresses the act of 
**John'* — ** sleeps,'' the state of " boy" — " are," Uie being or existence of "we" and 
**id loved," the stale of" he/* as the object acted upon (369). In like maxiner, in 
tlic sentences, " Let him come ;" " I saw a man cutting wood ;" " let" expresses 
ttie act of thou understood, denoting the person addressed — " come" the act of 
« AtVn," and "cutting," the act of" man." 

316. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and Intrans- 

itive. * 



* The division of verbs into transitive and intranedtive has been so generalfy 
adopted and approved by the best grammarians, that any discoadon of the soli^ook 
it now umecoflsary. 
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317. A Transitive verb expresses an act done by one 
person or thing to another ; as, " James strikes the table ;'^ 
" The table w struck by James" (367). 

318. An Intransitive verb expresses the being or 
sNite of its subject, or an act not done to another; as, "I 
a/»;" "He sleeps f^ "You runy 

319. In this division, Transitive (pasbing over) verbs include all those which 
expreas an ac:t tliat passes overfmia the actor to an object ; or the meaning of which 
has such a reference to an object, as to render tlie expression of it necessary to com- 
plete the sense; as, "He loves us ;" "/hear you;" "James resembles his 
brother;*' " He has a book." 

Intransitive verbs include all those which are not transitive, whether th^ express 
action or not; as, " 1 am ;" " You walk ;" " They run." 

320. These two classes of verbs may be thus distinguished : — 

1. Transitive verbs in the active voice require an object after them to complete 
the sense ; as, " James strikes the table ;" — Intransitive verbs do not require an 
object after them, but the sense is complete without it ; as, " Ho sits ;" " You ride ;" 
" The wind blows ;" " The wheel turns." 

2. As the object of a transitive active verb is in the objective case, any verb 
which makes sense with me, ihee^ him^ her^ it, themy after it, is transitive. A 
verb that does not make sense with one of these words after it, is iutransitive ; 
thus, strikes is transitive, because we can say, " James strikes me ;" sleeps is in- 
transitive, because we can not say, ** James sleeps me" Hence — 

When a verb in the active voice, has an object, it is transitive: when it has 
not an object, it is intransitive. 

3. In the use of transitive verbs, three things are always implied — ^the actor, 
the act^ and the object acted upon: in the use of intransitive verbs, there are 
only two — the sulject, and the being, state, or act, ascribed to it. 

321. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered transitive — 

1. When followed by a noun of the same, or similar signification, 

as an object; as, intransitivei **I run;^^ transitive, **Irt«»a 
race." 

2. By the addition of another word; as, intransitive, "I laugh ;^ 

transitive, ** I laugh aV^ (375). 

322. The same verbs are sometimes used in a transitive, and some- 
times in an intransitive sense. Thus, in the sentence, " Charity 
thinketh no evil," the verb is transitive. In the sentence, " Tldnk 
on me," it is intransitive. 

323. So also verbs, really transitive, are used intransitively, when they have 
no object, and the sense intended, being merely to denote an exercise, is com- 
plete without it Thus, when we say, " That boy reads and toriies well" — 
** reads" and '^loritcs" are really transitive verbs; because, a person who reads 
and writes, must read or write something. Yet; as die sense is complete with- 
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oat the object, nothing more being intended than simply, '* That boy ii a good 
reader and writer," the verbs, as here used, are intransitive. 

324. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

When we say, " John nans," what part of speech is John ? — W hy ? W hat is 
the use of runs in the sentence ? It tells what John does. Is what a person or 
thing does, the act of that person or thing ? What part of speech are words 
that express the act of a person or thing 7 Verbs. Then what part of speech 
is ru?is ? — Why 7 Of what is it that verbs express the act, being, or state 7 
or their subject. Whose act does ru ns express 7 Then what is John to the verb 
ruTis ? When yon say, "John runs," does it mean that he does anything to 
another 7 What sort of verbs express an act not done to another 7 What kind 
of a verb, then, is runs f If yon say, " John cats wood," which word tells what 
John does 7 Then what part of speech is cuts ? Is it transitive or intransitive ; 
—Why 7 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the following sentences, tell which words are verbs, and why — whicl 
are transitive, and why — which are intransitive, and why. 

The boy studies gi*ammar. The girls play. Grass grows 
in the meadows. The farmer ploughs his field, and sows his 
gi'ain. Romulus built Rome. The sun shines. The winds 
blow. The tree fell. Bring your books, and prepare your 
lessons. Have you recited 1 Who read last 1 God created 
the heavens and the earth. Columbus discovered America. 

2. Write a list of noans, or names of things, in a column on the left side of the 
blackboard ; write after each, a word which tells something that each of these 
does ; tell what p^ of speech that word is, and why : if a verb, whether traosi- 
tive or intransitive, and why. 

DIVISION OP VERBS. 

325. In respect of form, verbs are divided into Regular j 
Irregular^ and Defective, 

326. A REGULAR verb is one that forms its past tense 
in the indicative active, and its past participle^ by adding 
ed (68) to the present ; as, present, love ; past, loved; past 
participle, loved (494). 

327. An IRREGULAR verb is one that does not form its 
. past tense in the indicative active, and its past participle^ 
by adding ed to the present; as, present, write; past, 
lorote ; past participle, roritten. 
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328. A DEFECTIVE Verb is one in which some of the 
parts are wanting. To this class belong chiefly, Auxiliary 
and Impersonal verbs. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

329. Auxiliary (or helping) verbs are those by the 

help of which other verbs are inflected. They are do, 

have, be; — shally will; — may, can, must: and, except be, 

they are used only in the present and the past tense ; thus : 

Present* Do, have, shall, will, may, can, must. 
Past. Did, had, should, would, might, could, . 

330. Be, doy and have^ are also principal verbs, and, as aacb, belong to irregu- 
lar verbs (512). Be is used as an auxiliary in all its parts (354). 

THE USE OF AUXILIARIES. 

331. Verbs, now used as auxiliaries only, were probably at first used as inde- 
pendent verbs, and combined syntactically with the following verb in the infini- 
tive — tbe sign to being in process of time omitted, as it now is after such verbs 
as wc, heaxf feel, &c. (877) ; thus, " I can [to] do" — " They will [to] write" — 
"We could [to] go," &,c. ; and some grammarians contend that they should be 
so considered still (381). 

332. Shallf will, may, can, and their past tenses, should, would, &c., as aux- 
iliaries, retain the personal endings of the second person angular ; thus, shaH^ 
wilt, mayst, canst — shouldst, wouldst, mightst, couldst. But in their present they 
do not retain the person^ ending of the third person singular; thus they have 
duM, toill, may, can — not shalls, wills, mays, cans. This will be seen by theii 
use in the inflection of verbs. 

333. Do is used as an auxiliary in tbe present tense, and did, in the past, to 
render the expression emphatic ; as, ** I ^o love" — " I did love.'* Also when the 
verb in these tenses is used interrogatively, or negatively ; as, " Does he study 1" 
— " He does not atady."— "Did he go ?"— " He did not go."— Z>o, and not doei, 
is used as an auxiliary in the second person singular of the imperative ; as, "Do 
thou love." 

334. Have is used as an auxiliary in the present-peffeet tense, and had in tho 
patt-perfect. 

Shall and Will — Should and Would. 

335. ShaU, primarily and strictly, denotes present obligation ; and will, present 
inclination, purpose, or volition, from which the futurity of the act, &c., is natu- 
rally inferred. But, as auxiliaries, the primary signification is lost sight o^ and 
they are used simply to denote futurity — still modified, however, in their use, by 
their primary signification. They are usually distinguished as follows :- 

Shall and Will, expressing resolution, purpose, 4^. 

336. Will denotes the purpose, resolution or inoUnation, of a person, in refer* 
ence to his oton acts ; and shall, his purpose^ <&c.in reference to the acts ot others 
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over whom he has aathority or power. As the purpose ezpreif ed may be that 
of the speaker, of the person addressed, or of the persou spoken of, hence wHl ariao 
(he three following forms, viz. :— 

First Form. — Expreesing the readation of the speaker. It is my purpose 
or inteutiou that — 1 icili write — ^you shall write — he shall write. Or, 
without a preceding clause : I toill write — ^yoa shall write — ^he shall writa 

Second Form. — fizprcasing the resolution of tlie person addressed. It is yoar 
purpose, &c., that — I shall write — ^>'on wilJ write — ^he shall 'write. 

Third FoRMi — Bxpreasing tlic resolution of the person spoken oC It is biB 
purpose, ice, that— I shall write— yon shall write — he (himself) toill 
write — ^he (another) shall write. 

The second and third forms can not be used without a preceding clause. 
337. Hence it is manifest that will expresses the purpose, resolution, promitfy 
Acn of the subject of the verb. Thus — 

I fvill go, ^ C My resolution, dec 

Thou wilt go, V expresses < Thy resolution, &c. 

He will go, 3 V ^'^ resolution, &c. 

d38. Fixed purpose or determination, however, is expressed in a more positivo 
and absolute manner in the first person by shall than by will, because in this way, 
the person, as it were, divests himself of -%\ill. and puts himself entirely at tlie dis- 
posal of another. Thus, a person may say, " I shall go, though much against my 
inclination." 

For this reason, shall is more polite and respectful in a promise, and more offen* 
save in a threat, thaff will. 

Interrogatively* 

339. In asking questions, these auxiliaries in this sense, are used with referenoo 
to the will of the second person, to whom a question is always supposed to be ad- 
dressed, and hence are used as in the second of the above forms ; thus — 

Shall I write ? Will you write T Shall he write 7 — Equivalent to-~- 
Is it your purpose that I shall »write ? — ^yoa will write ? — ^he shall write 7 

Shall and Will, expressing futurity. 

340. In regard to shnple futurity, the use oi shall and will is directly the reverse 
of what it is in the expressbn of resolution : that is, wUl takes the place of shaU, 
and shaJl takes the place of will. In other words, when a person in reference to 
himself foretdls what is future, shall is used ; and in reference to others, tDill is 
used. Thus — 

First Form. — I think that I shall go — that thou ^oilt go — that he will gu 

Or -without a preceding clause : I shall go— thou wilt go — he wUl go. 

Second Form. — You think that I wiU go — that you shall go— that he will gu. 

Third Form. — He thinks that I wiU go— that you will go — ^that he (himself) 
shall go — that he (another) wHl go. 

341. But when the thing foretold is regarded, either as pleasing, or repugnant, 
shall is used with reference to the first person, even when others are represented 
Bs foretelling; as — 

You seem to think > . ^ C I shall reoofver. 



^ that { 



Heseems tofaar S I I sAa22 not luoovor. 
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Interrogatively respecting (he Jxdure, 

342. Shall is naed interrogatively in the first and the second person, and wtU in 
the third ; as, " Shall I arrive in time ?" — " Shall yon he at home to-morrow ?" — 
" Will yonr brother be there ?" 

343. Shall is used, instead of ictV/, after the conjunctions if^ provided, though, 
unless. &c — the adverbs whei^ while, until, after, before, &c. — and also after icko- 
soever, or a relative pronoon in a restrictive clause (267-2) ; as, **Jf they shall enler 
into my rest" — " When he shall appear" — " There is nodiing covered v^hich shnU 
not be revealed" — " Whoever shall put away his wife." 

344. Should, the past tense of shall, and would, the past tense of will, arc aox- 
iliarics of the past potential ; and in dependent clauses are used in the same manner 
after a past tense, that shall and wiU are used after the present or future. Henccb 
in the preceding examples (336 to 338), if the verb in the preceding clause is put 
in past time, should will take the place of shall, and would the place of toiU, in 
the dependent clause ; thus — 

First Form. — It was my purpose that I would write — you sliould write — ^he 
should write. 

8o also in the other forms : and when there is no dependence on a preceding 
dause, these words w^ill be used as in the first form. 

May, can, must — might, could — to be. 

345. May denotes present liberty or permission ; can, present abili^ ; and must, 
present obligation or necessity. They are used as auxiliaries in the present xK>teu- 
tial, to express these ideas. 

346. May sometimes denotes mere possibility ; as, ** He may write, perhaps*' — 
" It may rain to-morrow." 

347. May, before the subject of tlie verb, is used to express a wish or prayer i 
as, "May you be happy !" 

348. Can, in poetiy, is sometimes used by euphony for canst ; as, " Thou trees 
and stones can teach." — Dames. 

349. Might and could express, in past time, the same ideas generally that arc 
expressed by may and can in the present. They are used as auxiliaries in the 
past potential. 

350. Might, before tlie subject, is also used to express a wish; as, "Might it 
but turn out to be no worse than this !*' 

351. Sometimes, in the Bnglish Bible, might is used for mays as^ **TbeBO 
things I say, that ye might be saved." — John v. 34. 

352. Combined with have, these form a new series of compound auxiliaries ; 
thus, shall have and will have are auxiliaries ot the future-perfect indicative ; may 
hxive, can have, and must have, of the present-perfect potential ; and might have, 
&c., of the past-perfect potential 

353. But though may denotes present liberty, may have does not denote past lib^ 
erty, but only the present possibility ; thus, ** He may have written," means, II 
is possible that he has written. So also, mnst have does not denote past necessity, 
but present certainty ; thus, " He must have written," means. There is no doubt be 
has written ; it can not be otherwise. 

354. The verb ** to he," in all its moods and tenses, is used as an anxiliaiy in 
forming the passivo voioo ; as, " I am bvod ; ' *' He was loved,*' &c. (507). Alao in 
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the progTRflfliye form of the active voice; lu, "I am wrhing;" "He wot wrMiig'^ 
9ce. (506). 

355. AH these aaxfliarica are rometimcs used, without their verb, to expien, by 
ellipsis, the same thing as the fall form of the verb, together with its adjaoctBt 
whcu that is used immediately before, either in the same or in a different tense; 
thus, " He writes poetry as well zbI do ;" " I can write as well as he can ;" «• If 
you can not write, I foiU ;'* '* He will do that as well as I can ;" ** James can get 

' his lesson as well as ever I could ;" " He envies me as mud) naldo him." 

356. The verb do (not auxiliary) is sometimes nsed as the snbstitate of another 
verb or phrase previoosly nsed ; as, " We have not yet fmind them allt nor ever 
shall do. — Milton. — " Lncretlos wrote on the nature of things in Latin, as fimped- 
odcs had abeady done in Greek." — Acton. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Correct the errors in the following sentences, and give a reason for the cor- 
roctiun: — 

I will be a loser by that bargain. I will be drowned and 
nobody shall help mc. I will be punished if I do wrong. 
You shall be punished if you do not reform. It shall proba- 
bly rain to-raoiTow. If you shall come I shall come also. I 
will be compelled to go home. I am resolved that I shall do 
my duty. I pui-posed that if you would come home I should 
pay you a visit. I hope that I will see him. I hoped that I 
would see him. You promised that you should write me 
soon. He was of opinion that we should hear a good lee* 
ture. He shall come of his own accord, if encouragement 
will be given. 

2. In the following, tell wliich expressions are right and which are wrong, and 
why : — 

It is thought he shall come. It will be impossible to get 
ready in time. Ye will not come to me. Ye shall have 
your reward. They should not do as they ought. We ai-e 
resolved that we will do our duty. They are resolved that 
they shall do their duty. I am determined that you will do 
your duty. I am sure you will do your duty. 

ANOMALOUS USAGE. 

357. Several of these auxiliaries are sometimes used in a way 
which it is difficxdt, perhaps impossible, to explain in a satisfactory 
manner, and which may justly be regarded as anomaUma. The fol- 
lowing are a few of these : — 
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8M. Had b aometimes awd in poetry for would; bb,"1 had rather/' ** I had as 
lief," for, " I would rather"'* I wotdd as lief." Sometimes it is used 
for would have ; as, " My fortune had [woatd haye] been his." — 
Dryden. Sometimes for might ; as, " Some men had [might] as 
well be schoolboys, as schoolmasters." 

359. Will IS sometimes used to express what is customary at the present time ; 
as, "He will sometimes at whole boors in the shade," "Jle will 
read from morning till night" 

860. Wouldt in like manner, is sometimes osed to express what was customary 
in past time ; as, " The old man would shake liis yean away ;" 
"He'd sit him down." 

361. Would is sometimes used as a principal verb, equivalent to the present of 
wish or desire ; as, *' When I make a feast, I would my guests 
flliould praise it — not the cooks." — " When I would [when I w^iah 
to] do good, ^vil is present with me." Thus used, the subject 
in the first person is sometimes omitted ; as, " Would God it wera 
even,"=" I pray God ;" " Would to God,"="I pray to God." 

962. Would, with a negative, used in this way, is not merely negative of a wish 
or desire, but implies strong opposition or refusal ; as, " How often 
would I have gadicred thy children — but ye would not;" "Ye 
would none of my reproof" 

363. Should is used in all ^exsooa to denote present duty, and should have, to 
denote past duty ; as, " You should write ;" "I should have writ- 
ten ;" " The rich should remember tlie poor." 

It often denotes merely a supposed future event ; as, " If he should 
promise, he will perform." 

It is sometimes used in an indefinite sense after that ; as, " It is 
surprising that you should say so." 

904. Should and would are sometimes used to express an assertion in a softened 
manner ; thus, instead of saying, " I think him insane" — ** It seems to 
be improper," it is milder to say, " I should think him insane" — " It 
would seem to be improper." 

INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

365. To the inflection of verbs belong, Voices, Moods^ 
Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

OF VOICE. 

366. Voice is a particular form of the verb, which 
shows the relation of the subject or thing spoken of, to the 
action expressed by the verb. 

367. Transitive verbs have- two voices, called the Active 
and the Passive. 

36S. The Active voice represents the subject of the 
verb as acting, as, " J^^mes strikes the table." 
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869. The Passive voice represents the subject of the 
verb as acCed upon ; as, " The table w struck by James." 

In other words, the verb, in the active voice, expresses the act of 
its subject — ^in the passive, it expresses the state of its subject, as . 
aflfected by the act. In the active voice, the subject of the verb 
acts — ^in the passive, it u acted upon* * 

370. It ifl manifest fiom these examples, tbnt wiiether we nao the active, or the 
passive voice, the meaning is the same, except in some casea in the present tense 
(509J. There is the same act, the same actor, and the same object acted npon. 
The di£fereDcc is only in the/<»rw of expression. By the active voice, we repre- 
sent the sabject as acting ; by the passive, as acted upon. In the active voice, the 
actor in the nominative ease is the sabject of the veib (T60) ; in the passive, the 
actor is in the objective case after a preporition (818). In the active voice, the 
object acted upon is in the objective case, goveined by the verb (801) ; in the pas- 
sive, tlie object is in the nominative case, as the sabject of the verb. 

371. It is manifest, also, tliat when we know the act done, tlie person or thing 
doing it, and that to which it is done, we can always, by means of the two ^oicesr 
express the fact in two different ways ; thos, " God created the world ;" or, " The 
worid was created by God." Also — 

37iJ. When tlie active voice is ased, we may sometimes omit the object ; thus, we 
can say, " John reads," without saying what he reads (323) ; and when the pasrive 
is used, we may omit the agent or actor; thus, we can say, " The letter is w^ritten.^^ 
without stating by tokom. 

373. Hence arise the following advantages from these two forms of exprea- 
aSon: — 

1. We can, by the form alone, direct attention, chiefly, either to the ador, or to 
that which is acted upon — ^to the former, by using the active voice — " God created 
the world" — to the latter, by using the passive — " The world was created by 
God." 

2. By means of the passive voice, we are able to state a fact, when we either do 
oot know, or, for some reason, may not ynati to state, by whom the act was dmie. 
Thus we can say, " The glass is broken," though we do not know who broke it, 
or if we know, do not wish to telL 

3. By this means, also, we have a variety, and of course, a choice of expreMon, 
and may, at pleasure, use tliat which to us appears the most perspicaoas, oonve 
nient, or elegant 

374. Intransitive verbs can have no distinction of voice, because 
they have no object which can be used as the subject in the passive. 
Their form is generally active; as, »*I stand ;'* **I run.^^ A few 
are used also in the passive form, but with the same sense as in the 
active ; as, ** He is come ;" ** They are gone ;" equivalent to, ** He 
has come ;" " They have gone." 

375. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered transitive, and so 
capable of a passive form — 

I. By the addition of another word : thus, ** I laughs" is intransi- 
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dve ; **l laugh at (him)*' is transitive ; passive, " He is laughed at 

(by me)." 

Id parsing such examples, ho\yever, it is generally better in the active voice, to 
purse the words separately — lau^h, as an intransitive verb, and a^ as a preposition, 
followed by its object ; bat, in Cho paBedre voice, they mast be parsed together as 
cue word — a transitive verb, in the passive voice. 

2. Intransitive verbs 'are transitive, when followed by a noun of 
similar signification as an object ; as, intransitive, ** I run ;*' transi- 
tive, "I run'fx. race ;" passive, ** A race is run by me." 

3. Intransitive verbs become transitive, when used in a causative 
sense ; that is, when they denote the causing of that act or state which 
the verb properly expresses ; as, " Walk your horse round the yard." 
— ** The proprietors run a stage-coach daily." Passively, ** Your 
horse was walked [made to walk] round the yard" — "A stage-coach 
is run [made to run] daily by the proprietors." Intransitive verbs, 
used in this way, are called Causatives. 

4. Many verbs in the active voice, by an idiom peculiar to the EngUsh, are used 
in a sense nearly allied to tho'^Tassive, bat for which the passive w^ill not always 
be a proper sabstitute. Thas, we say, " This field ploughs well" — " These lines 
read smoothly" — " This fruit tastes bitter" — " Linen wears better than cotton/* 
The idea here expressed is quite different from that expressed by the passive 
form : " This field is well ploughed'' — " These lines are smoothly read." Some- 
times, however, the same idea is expressed by both forms ; thus, " Wheat tells 
readily," or " is sold readily at an advanced price." (Expressions of this kind aio 
usaally made in French by the reflected verb ; thus, " Ce champ se laboure bien," 
— " Ces lignes se lisent ais^ment.") When used in this sense, they may properly 
be ranked with intransitive verbs, as they are never followed by an objective case 
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376. Mood is the mode or maniier of expressing the sig- 
nification of the verb. 

377. The moods in English are Jive ; namely, the In- 
dicative^ Potential^ Subjunctive^ Imperative, and Infinitive^ 

378. The Indicative mood declares the fact expressed 
by the verb, simply and without Umitatioji ; as, " He w,'* 
— " He loves'' — " He is loved:' 

379. In other words, the indicative mood attribtites to its subject 
the act, being, or state, expressed by the verb, simply and without 
timitatioD. 
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380. The Potential mood declares, not the fact ex« 

pressed by the verb, but only its possibility, or the libei-ty, 

poweTywill, or obligation^ of the subject with respect to it; 

as, " The wind may blow^^ — '* We may walV^ — " I can 

swim^^ — " He would not s/ay" — " Children should obey 

their parents." 

In other words, the potential mood expresses, not what the subject 
doeSi or is^ &c., but what it may, can, must, might, andd, wotdd, or 
should do or be, dec. 

381. The auxiliaries may, can, &c., in the potential mood, in all probability, 
were at first independent verbs in the indicative, followed by the verb in the infini- 
tive, withoat the sign to before it, as it is now^ used after soch verbs as see, hear, 
fe^, IH, &c.~(877). Grammarians now generally combine them as one word, con* 
stitating a particular form of the verb, to Which they have given the name of 
potential mood, from its leading use. The indicative and potential both declare, 
but they declare difierent things : the former declares what the subject does, or is; 
the latter what it may or can, &c., do or be. The declaration made by th e ind icati vo 
is simple ; that made by the potential is always complex, containing the idea of 
liberty, power. Sec, in connexion with the act. " He writes,^' is the indicative of 
the verb to write. " He can write," is the indicative of the verb can, with ^e 
infinitive of to write ; or, combined, the potential of the verb to write, 

382. Both the indicative and the potential mood are used interrogatively ; as, 
•* Does he love ?" — " Can he write 7" They are also used without dependence on 
another verb, and express a complete idea in themselves. '* James writes a 
letter," and " James can write a letter," are equally complete and independent 
sentences. 

383. The Subjunctive mood represent^ the fact ex- 
pressed by the verb, not as actual, but as conditional, de- 
sirable, or contingent ; as, '* If he study, he will improve." 
— " O that thou wert as my brother !" 

384. This mood, as its name implies, is always suljjoined to, and dept;ndent on, 
another verb expressed or understood. " If he study, he vnll improve." — " O [I 
wish] that thou wert," &c. 

385. The subjunctive mood difiers in form from the indicative in the present 
tense only ; in the verb to be, in the present and past 

386. Both the indicative and potential, with a conjunctive partide prefixed, 
ore used suBjunctively ; that is, they are used to express what is conditional, or 
contingent, and with dependence on another verb ; as, " If he sleeps, he WiU do 
well" — " He would go if he could" (go). 

387. In parsing, that only should be called the subjunctive mood, which has the 
subjunctive form. When the indicative or potential is used subjunctively, it 
(hoold be so stated. 

888. The conditionality or contingency, &c., expressed by this mood, is usually 
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btimated by >Qch oonjanctioiii aa ff, thought UUt unlettt so,&o,, prefixed, which, 
however, make do part of the verb. 

389. The some thing is sometimes expressed without the conjunction, by merely 
potting the verb or auxiliary before the subject or nominative ; as, " Had /," for 
•« IflhaS*'^'' Were he," for '• Jfheicer^*—" Hadhegoue," for '• If he had gonc,^^ 
— '• Would he but reform," for " If he would but reform," &c. 

390. Most grammarians consider the subjunctive present only as an abbreviated 
form of the future indicative, or the past potential, and that the supplement may al- 
ways be made; thus, "If he study," &c.,thatis,"ifhe<Aa^(or $houIdJ study," &c, 
" Though he [should] come," &c. This view is plausible, and may apply to the 
present tense of the subjunctive in most cases; but it 'will not apply to the past sab* 
junctive of the verb to be, either as a principal or an auxiliary. For though we 
might say, " If I should be," for " If I be," yet we can not say, " If I should trere^ 
and there are some cases in which the present subjunctive form eeema to be indis* 
pensable ; as, " See thou do it not" — " Khedo but try, he will succeed :" still— 

391. The subjunctive mood, in its distinctive form, is now falling greatly into dis 
use. The tendency appears to be to lay it aside, and to use the indicative or poten- 
tial in its stead, wherever it can be done. According to rule, the subjunctive form 
is used only when it has a future reference ; as, " If he come [viz., at a future time], 
he will be welcome." The same idea is expressed by saying, " If be comes" (406), 
" If he shall come"— or " If he should come'* — and one or other of these expressions 
Is now generally preferred to the subjunctive. Formerly, in cases of supposi ti on, 
the present subjunctive vtras used, whether it had a future reference or not ; as 
** Though God be high, yet hath he respect to the lowly." In all such expressions, 
according to present usage, the present indicative would be used ; thus, ** Though 
God M high," dec. 

392. The Imperative mood commands^ exhorts, entreats^ 
or 'permits; ^s, ^^ Do this" — ^^ Remember ihy Creator" — 
" Hear, O my people" — " Gfo'thy way for this time" (596). 

393. The Infinitive mood expresses the meaning of 
the verb in a general manner, without any distinction of 
person or number; as, to love. 

394. The infinitive is often used as a verbal nonn in the nominative 
case, as the subject of a verb ; as, ** 2\> play is pleasant." Or, in 
the objective, as the object of a transitive verb in the active voice» 
or of a preposition ; as, ** Boys love to play" — " He is abotU to go^''' 
— ** What went ye out for to see 7" 

395. The infinitive mood generally has no subject ; yet the act, being, or state, 
expressed by it, is referable to some word connected with it Thus, in the above 
examples, to play is referable to boys ; to go is the act of he, &c.~(App. to 314.) 

396. But when tlie infinitive as a subject has its own subject, it is in the objec- 
tive case, introduced by for ; as, " For us to lie^ is base." But when the infinitive 
with its subject is the object of a transitive verb, that subject in the objective case 
needs no connecting word ; as, ** We believe him to be nncere.** Hero, him \a the 
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snbjeot of to be^ and the whole danae **}am to be trincere^s:" that he ii ifaioflra ** 
is the objeot of belief (872). 

397. The iniiniiive active, by an anomaly not uncommon in other languaget, is 
sometimes used in a peusive sense; as. " Yon are to blame" (to be blamed) — ** A 
honae to lei"—" A road to make"—** Goods made to acZT'— " Knives to grind," &a 
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398. Tenses are certain forms of the verb, which serve 
U} point out the distinctions of time. 

399. Time is natorally divided into the past, the present, and tlie future. The 
past includes all that goes before the present ; the future includes all that comes 
after the present ; and the present, strictly speaking, is the point in which the past 
and future meet, and which has. itself, no space or continuance. In grammar^ 
however, the present is not regarded in this strict sense, but as extending to a 
greater or less period of which the passing instant forms a part ; as, this moment, 
hour, day, week, &c. In each of these, an act, Sac., may be expressed, either sim- 
ply and indefinitely as present, or definitely as completed ; and these are expressed 
by different forms of the verb called tenses. Hence— 

400. The tenses in English are six — the Present^ the 
Present-peTfectj the Past^ the Past-perfect, the Future, and 
the Future-perfect, ^ 

401. Of these, the present and the past only, in the indicative mood, and the 
present in the subjunctive, are simple tenses, consisting of the verb only; as, *' 1 
love^* — " I loved." All the rest are compound, consisting of the auxiliary and the 
verbj as, ** I have loved." 

TENSES OP THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

402. The Present tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time ; as, " I Zore" — " I am loved.^^ 

403. This tense is used also to express what is habitual,or always true; as, ** He 
goes to church" — '• Virtue is its own reward" — " Vice produces misery." 

404. It is used, in animated narration, to express past events with force and inter- 
est, as if they were present; as, " Cssar leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and 
enters Italy.'* 

405. It is used sometimes, instead of the present-perfect tense, in speaking of 
authors long since dead, when reference is made to their works which still exist; 
as *' Moses tells us w1k> were the. descendants of Abraham" — ''Virgil imitates 
Homer:" instead of ^^has told," "has imitated." 

406. It is used in dependent clauses after such words as when, before, if as soon 
€u, after, tUl, and abM> after rdative pronouns, to express the relative time of a 
fiitan: action, that is, of an actk>n future at the time of speaking, but which will ho 
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pveieBt attbe fcinoe referred to t aa, '* When he romes, he will be weloome"— '< We 
dial] get oar letters as soon as the post arrives" — " He will kill every one [w hom] 
he meets" &c. 

" No longer moam for me when I am dead." — Shaks. 

4 

407. The Present-perfect tense represents an ac- 
tion or event as completed at the present time, or in a 
period of which the present forms a part ; as, '' I have sold 
my horse" — ** I have walked six miles to-day" — '* John 
has been busy this week" — "Many good books have been 
published this century." 

408. The sign of the present-perfisct is A^zve— inflected, hastt has, or hath, 

409. In the iise of this tense, it matters not how loug ago the act referred to may 
have been performed, if it was in a period reaching to and embracing the present, 
or a part of which is not yet past ; as, " Many discoveries in die arts have been made 
since the days of Bacon" (diat is, in the period reaching from tliat time to the pres' 
emt). On the other hand, if the time of an act mentioned is past, and does not 
iuclade the present, this tense can not be used, however near the time may be. 
Thus, we can not properly say, " 1 have seen your friend a moment ago ;' but, " I 
saw your friend," &c. 

410. This tense is used to express an act or state oontinned throngh a period of 
time reaching to the present ; as, " He has studied grammar six months" — " Ho 
hets been absent [now] six years." 

411. It is used to express acts long since completed, when the reference h 
not to the art of finishing, but to the thing finished and still existing ; as, " Cicero has 
toriUen orations" — " Moses has told us many important facts in his writings"— 
** Of old thou hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of thy hand." But if the thing completed does not now exist, or if the reference is 
to the act of finishing, and not to the present continuance of the thing finished, mis 
tense can not be used ; thus, we can not say, " Cicero has writlen poems," because 
no such productions now remain. Nor, " In the beginning God has created tlie 
heavens,'* because reference is only to the act of God at a certain past time iadl- 
catod by the words " In the beginning." 

412. It is used in die same manner as the present (406), instead of the future- 
perfect, to represent an action, &c., as perfect at a future time ; as, ** The cock shall 
not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice." 

413. Sometimes this tense is used in effect to deny the present existence of that 
of which the verb expresses the completion : as, " I have been young"— meaning, 
this is now finished — I am young no more. 

414. This tense corresponds to the Latin perfect definite. 

415. The Past tense expresses what took place in pasi 
time; as, "In the beginning God created the heavens" — 
** God said^ Let there be light" — ** The ship sailed when 
the mail arrived.^* 
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4 1 6. The time expressed by this tense is regarded as enlirdy pott, and, lioweviBr 
near to the present, it does not embrace it : as, ** I saw year friend a momeiit agv'-" 
•• I icrofe yesterday." 

417. In such expressions as " I wrote this morning'* — " this tceek" — " this year" 
&c., tlie reference is to a point of time now entirely past, in these yet unfinished 
periods. 

418. This tense is used to express what vras customary in past time ; as, " She 
aiiended charch regularly all her life." 

419. The Past-perfect tense represents an action or 
event as completed at or before a certain past time ; as, 
" I had walked six miles that day" — " John had been busy 
that week" — ** The ship had sailed when the mail arrived" 
— ^that is, the ship sailed before the mail arrived. 

420. The sign of the past-perfect is had ; second person, hadst. Tbii teoaa 
corresponds to the Latin pluperfect. 

421. The Future tense expresses what will take place 
in future time ; as, " I will see you again, and your hearts 
shall rejoice " 

422. The signs of the future are shall, wHL 

423. The Future-perfect tense intimates that an ac- 
tion or event will be completed at or before a certain time 
yet future ; as, " I shall have got my lesson by ten o'clock" 
— " He will have finished his letter before you are ready." 

4^4. The 81^18 of the futore-perfect are shaU have, will have, 

TENSES OF THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 

425. The Potential mood hzs four tenses — the Present^ 
the Fresent-perfectj the Past, and the Past-perfect. 

426. The Present potential expresses present liberty, power, or 
obligation. 

427. The signs of the Present are, m^y, can, must. 

428. The Present-perfect, in this mood, does not correspond in 
meaning to the same tense in the indicative, but more properly 
expresses present .possibility, liberty, necessity, &c., with respect 
to an act or state supposed to be past ; thus, " He may have toritten,^^ 
means. It is possible that he wrote, or has written ; •* He mtist have 
written ** means, It must he that he torote or has written. 

489. The mgas of the Present-perfect potential are, may have, can have, must have, 

4 
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430. The Past potential is very indefinite with respect to time, 
being used to express liberty, ahility, purpose, or duty, sometimes 
with regard to what is past, sometimes with regard to what is pres- 
ent, and sometimes with regard to what is future ; thus, 

Past — •* He cotdd not do it then, for he was otherwise engaged." 
Present — ** I toould do it with pleasure now, if I cotdd.^^ 
Future — ••If he would delay his journey a few days, I might 
[cotdd, would, or should] accompany him." 

431. The lAgaa of the Fast poCential are, might, <Muld, toould, tkould, 

432. The Past-perfect potential, also, never corresponds in time to 
the past-perfect indicative ; that is, it never represents an act, 6cc^ 
as completed at a certain past time, but expresses the liberty, ability^ 
purpose, or duty, with respect to the act or state expressed by the 
verb, as now past; thus, ** He could have written,^^ means, He was 
able to write. 

433. The agiu of the Past- perfect potential are, might have, could have, would 
have, should have. 

434. The Future and Future-perfect are wanting in the PotentiaL 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

435. The Subjunctive mood, in its proper form, has only the 
Present tense. The verb ** to be*^ has the present and the past. 
The indicative mood used subjunctively (386), furnishes what may 
be called a second form of the present subjunctive, and the only form 
of the other subjunctive tenses. 

436. The Present subjunctive, in its proper form, according to 
present approved usage, has always o. future reference ; that is, it 
denotes a present uncertainty or contingency respecting a supposed 
future action or event ; thus, " If he write,^^ is equivalent to, ** If he 
should write," or, •♦ If he shall write." * 

437. Uncertainty or contingency respecting a supix)sed present 

% 

* From this usage, some grammarians regard this as an elliptical form of tha 
fotare, or of the past potential, in a fatare sense, the signs shall or should being 
omitted ; and some have given it as a fatm«, in ibe conjn^tion of the verb. How- 
ever plausible this may appear, from the present prevaihng usage, there can he wi 
doabt that this, so-called, elliptical fntore was formerly considered, and is even still 
osed, as a present suhjmictive. ^ It is often used when the time is manifestly pres' 
etU, and in sadi a way that neither shall, nor should, nor any similar term, can Ixs 
supplied without changing the sense ; and wbere the present usage would require 
the present indicative ; thus, " Though the Lord be [is] high/' &c. — Ps. cxxxviiL 
6.—' If thou be [art] tbe Son of Qod."—Matth, iv. 3, 6.—" That which thou sowett 
is not quickened except it die [dies]." — 1 Cor. xv. 36. — " Whether he ^ [is] a sin- 
ner or not, I know not" — Joim ix. S.?, &c. 
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actiQn or state, is expressed by the present indicative used sabjunc- 
tively ; as, ** If he writes as well as he reads, he will succeed.*' 

438. The Present-perfect subjunctive is only the same tense 
of the indicative, used subjunctively. Such expressions as, **If she 
kave braughl up children," &c. (1 Tim. v. 10), are now obsolete* 

439. The Past subjunctive is used in two senses — 

1. It is used to express a ^a«£ action or state as conditional or con- 
tingent ; as, *' If he torote that letter he deserves credit, and should 
be rewarded ;** ** If he loas at home, I did not know it.*' 

2. It expresses a supposition with respect to something |7re««n/, 
and implies a denial of the thing supposed ; as, " If I had the 
money now, I would pay it," implying, I have it not. Used in this 
way, the verb ** to 6c" (and of course the passive voice of transitive 
verbs) has a separate form in the singular, but not in the plural, viz. : 
I were^ thou wert^ he were; for I wasj thou wast, he was: thus, ** If 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight,'* 
implying. It is not of this world ; '* O that thou wert asmy brother," 
implying, that thou art not. 

440. In this way, the Past sabjnnctiTe seems to be alwaya used when the oon- 
Janctive term is omitted, and the verb or anxiliary is placed befiire its nominative 
(389) ; as, "^ Hadstthon been here, ray brother had not [would not have (358)] died." 

441. When a sapposition && respecting something pati, is expressed in this 
way, the Pcttt-perfeet must be used ; as, " If I had had the money yesterday, I 
-wodld luive paid it," implying, I had it not; " O that then hadst been as my 
brother," implying, that thou wast not 

442. Thoagh the past t^ise, osed in this way, refers to a present act or state, yet, 
■s it hds the past form, it shonld, in parsing, be called the past tense. 

TENSE OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

443. The Imperative mood has only the present tense, and that 
has respect to the time of the command, exhortation, &c. The 
doing of the thing commanded» must, of course, be posterior to the 
command requiring it. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

444. The Infinitive mood has two tenses, the Present 
and the Perfect.* These do not so properly denote the 
time of the action, &c., as its state (446 and 449) ; as, 
" To write" — " To have written." 

* The word present is omitted before perfect^ in designating this tense in the 
infinitive and participles, because the reference in these is only to the state of the 
act« &&. and not particalarly to the present time (455). 
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44ft. In the other moods, the time axpreflsed by the tezuea, is estunated fcam the 
dme of (speaking, which is always regarded as present ; as, '' I wrote" (that is, in 
a time noto past), " I write" (that is, in time note present). " I shall write" (that is, 
in time noto fotore). Bat the infinitive represents the action or state expressed as 
pmeni, not, however, always at the time of speaking, bat at the time indicated by 
the preoediQg verb, or some other word m the sentence ; as, '' He wishes to write*' 
— now — to-morrow — next weekt ice. ; ** He wished to write" — then (viz., at the 
time of wishing, tiow past) — necU day — this day — to-morrow ^ du2. ; " He will wish 
to write" — then (viz., at the time of wishing, now fatare) — next day, &.C. Hence 
the following definitions : — 

446. The Present infinitive expresses an act or state not finished, 
indefinitely, or at any time referred to, expressed or impKed ; as, **I 
wish to wriW^ — " I wished to go*^ — "Apt to teach,^ 

447. The sign of the present infinitive is, to. 

448. After tlie verb to be, the present infinitive is sometimes used to express a 
fatare action or event ; as, " He is to ^o ;" " If we were to go," &c. (876-3.) 

449. The Perfect infinitive expresses an act or state as perfect or 
finished, at any time referred to, expressed or implied ; as, ** He is 
said to have rvritten*^ — already — ^yesterday— a year ago, &c. 

450. The dgn of the perfect infinitive is, to have. 

451. In the ose of the infinitive it is necessary to observe, that the Present must 
never be ased in circamstanoes which imply tjinisked act ; nor the Perfed in cir- 
comstanoes which imply an act notjinuked. Thas, it is improper to say, '< He is 
said to write yesterday," becatise the langaage leads to regard the act as finished, 
since it took place in past time. Nor can we say, " I hoped — I desired — ^I intend- 
ed, ^fcc — to have written yesterday," becaase an act regarded as perfect or finirfied» 
the doing of which, of coarse, is past, can not be the object of hope, desire, inten- 
Hon, jcc. 



PARTICIPLES. 

452. A Participle is a word which, as a verb, ex- 
presses an action or state, and, as an adjective, qualifies a 
noun ; as, " He came seeing*^ — " Having finished our task, 
we may play." 

453. Participles are so called, becaase they belong partly to \k»verh, and partly 
to the adjective. From the former, they have signijieaiion, voice, and tense; and 
they perfonn the ojlce of the latter. 

454. Verbs have three participles — the present^ the pasl^ 
and the perfect^ as, loving^ loved, having loved, in the 
active voice ; and being loved, loved, having been loved, in 
llie passive. 
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455. The itaxddplea, like the mfinitive, do not 00 properiy denote the time of en 
BCtkii, as itfl alatef while the time of the act, whether progronive or finidied, h 
faidicated by the verb with wliich it is coonected, or b> some other word ; tha% " I 
saw him vfritinff yesierday •" "I see him tariting now;" *' I will see him uniting 
to-morrow." In all these examples, writing expresses an tuA present, and stiU in 
procpness at the time referred to ; hot with respect to the time of speaking, the act 
of writing, expressed in the flrstexample, is past, in the aeoood it kpreuttt, and in 
the third it is/tt/ure, as indicated by the aooompanying verbs» mw, see, toiU see. 

456. The present participle active ends always in ing» In all 
verbs it has an active signification, and denotes an action or state as 
coQtinning and progressive ; as, ** James is building a house/' In 
some verbs, it has also a passive progressive si^uification ; as, ** The 
house is buUding." App. V^ pp. 235-238. 

457. This usage some soppose has its origin in the nse of the verbal noan 
after in, to express the same idea; thns, ** Forty and six yean was dus temple 
in building ;" " And the house when it was in building was bnilt of stone 
made ready — so that there was neither hammer nor axe heard in Ae booseb 
while it was in building." In the absence of emphasis^ die in being indis- 
tinctly uttered, came to be spoken, and consequently to be written, a; as^ 
" While the ark was a pr^tanng" (1 Pet. iii. SO), and finally to be omitted alto- 
gether. Similar changes of prepositions we have in the expressions, a going, 
a running, a kufUing, asking, &,c Others, again, suppose that this ought to 
be regarded as an originsl idiom of the language, similar to the passive use of 
the infinitive active noticed before (397). But whether either of these is thefnie 
account of this matter or not, the fact is certain. It is therelbre the duty of the 
grammarian to note the fact, though he may be unable to account for it The fbU 
k>wing are examples: "This new tragedy was acting.** — £. Everett. '*An 
attempt was tna/eing." — p. Webster. **The fortress was building,'* ftc^ — 
Irving, 

458. The Present participle passive has always a passive signifi- 
cation, but it has the same difference of meaning with respect to the 
time or state of the action as the present indicative passive (509). 

459. The Past participle has the same form in both voices. In the active wnee 
it belongs equally to transitive and intransitive verbs — ^has always an actiTe 
sense— forms, with the auxiliaries, the Prcsen^perfect and Past-periect tenses— 
and is never found but thus combined ; as, **has laved,** ** had loved,** dca In the 
paseive voiee it has always a passive sense, and, with the verb to ^ as an auxil- 
lazy, forms the passive voice ; as, '' He is loved ;" or without it, qualifies a noun or 
pronoun ; as^ ** A man loved by all, hated by none." The difference between the 
acdve and the pasave pardciple wOI be seen in the following examples, via. 
Active— "He has concealed a dagger under his cloak;" Passive— " He has a 
dagger concealed under his cloak." 

460. The Perfect pardciple is always compound, and representa an action or 
stats as completed at the time referred to. It has always an active sense in the 
active voice, and a' passive sense in the passive ; as. Active : ** Having finished 
oar task, we may play." Passive : *« Our task having been finished, we may 
play." 
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461 . Tlie Present participle active, and the Past participle pas- 
sive, when separated from the idea of time, become adjectives, and 
are usually called participial adjectives ; as, ** An amusing story" — 
"A bound book" (202-4). 

462. The participle in ing is often used as a verbal noun (107-3), 
liaving the nominative and objective cases, but not the possessive. In 
this character, the participle of a transitive verb may still retain the 
government of the verb ; as, «* In keeping his commandments there 
is a great reward ;" or, it may be divested of it by inserting an article 
before it, and the preposition of after it ; as, '* In t^ keeping of his 
commandments." When of follows the participle, the should precede 
it (899). But qfctta not be used before a preposition. 

463. So also the Perfect participle ; as, ** There is satlifaction in havings done 
wen*'— «• His having^ done bis daty, was afterward a sonrce of satisiaction." 



NUMBER AND PERSON. 

464. Every tense of the verb has two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural^ corresponding to the singular and plural of nouns and 
pronouns. The singular asserts of one, the plural of more than 
nne. 

465. In each number, the verb has three Persons, called the firsts 
second, and third. The first asserts of the person speaking ; the 
second, of the person spoken to ; and the third, of the person or thing 
spoken of 

466. The subject of the verb, in the first person singular, is always 
/; in the plural, we : in the second person singular, thou ; in the 
plural, ye or you : in the third person, the subject is the name of any 
person or thing spoken of, or a pronoun of the third person in its 
stead ; also it may be an infinitive mood, or a clause of a sentence, or 
any thing of which a person can think or speak. 

467. In ordinary discourse, the imperative mood has only the sec- 
ond person, because a command, exhortation, &c., can be addressed 
only to the person spoken to. 

468. In inch expressioDa as ^ Let us love^* — "Let him love** — "Let them lov^'-^ 
phrases by which the first and the third person of the imperative in some lan- 
gnages are rendered — let is the proper imperative, in the second person, with 
thou or ^e as its subject understood, and love the infinitive without the aign 
(877). Thus, " Let [thou] us love," &c. 

469. This mode of expression is sometimes used, even when no definite indi- 
vidual is addressed ; as, ** Let there be light" 

470. Among the poets, however, we somcdmes find a first and a third person 
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In the impentive; tua, ** Confide we in ooraelvei abne"— -'* With vfatae U we 
Brnaedr—Hunfs Tauo, « And reU we here, Matilda MiAJ'-SeoU, 

** FaU he that moflt beneath hia rival'a arm, 
And live the reU secnre from fhtore hann." — Pope. 

*^ Laugh those that can, weep those that may." — Scott, 

471. Such expreasionfl aa *' Hallowed be thy name" — " Thy khigdom come,** 
— ** Be it enacted"—" So be it," &c., may be regarded either aa examplea of 
the third person in the imperative, or as elliptical for **Mayf** or **Let thy name 
be hallowed"—" Let it be enacted"—" Let it be ao," &c. 

472. The infinitive^ becaose it nsaally has no aabject (87S), has neither 
nor person. 



CONJUGATION. 

■ 

473. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several voices^ moodsf tenseSf 
numbers^ and persons. 

474. In the active voice, most verbs have two forms— the Gmi- 
TKon and the Progressive. See App. V., I., 1, p. 235. 

1. The Common form expresses the simple existence of the fact; 

as, ** He speaks''—*' She tmtea"— ♦* They talkr 

2. The Progressive form represents an action as begnn, and in 

progress, but not completed. It is formed by annexing the 
present participle to the verb ** to he,*' through all its moods 
and tenses; as, '*I am writing," &c. (506). 

175. Beades diese in the pr^^ent and the past indicatiye, there ia a third form, 
««aUed the Emphatic, used to expreas a fact with emphaaia or ibroe. It ia fixnned 
by prefixing to the verb the auxiliary do, in the present tenae, and did, in the paat; 
as, ** I io write*' — ** I did wzite/* The other tenses, and also the progressive finm 
and passive voicet are randered emphatio, by plackig emphasis on the auxiUary; 
aa, ** I have written"—** I tm writing"—** The letter if written." 

476. To these may be addad, the solemn fonn of the third person singular, pres- 
ent indicative, ending in ^^ or eth, instead of the common, in s or es. Thas— 
solemn form, lov^h, haih hved ; common, loves, has loved. 

All. The tenses of the verb, inflected without an auxiliary, are 
called Simple tenses, those inflected with an auxiliary are called 
CoMFOCND tenses. 

478. The only regular terminations added to verbs are — 

1. The tense endings : ed of the past tense ; and ing of the pres- 

ent participle. 

2. Tlie personal endings : st, or est, of the second person singular ; 

and s, es, or eih, of the third. The other changes are made 
by auxih'aries. 
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479. In the present and the past tense, when st will easily coalesce widi the ilnal 
consonant, it is added in the same syllable ; as, saidst, lovedsL But when it wiU 
not easily coalesce, or the verb ends in a vowd sound, eU is commonly added, and 
forms another ^'liable ; as, vishest, teadie»t, l4)vest, goest^ drawest, myest^ vexesit 
blessestt &.C- 

480. In the present indicative, the endings of the third person singalar, s and e«, 
are subject to the rales for the plural number of noons (137-142) ; as, sUSf reads^ 
wishe*. teaches, lovesy goes^ draws, carries, says, &;c 

481. In the solemn style, instead of < ares, the third person enngnlar has eth, 
which always adds a syllable, except in dotht hath, saith, for doelK haveth, sayeth. 

483. The verb need is often used in the third person singular of the present 
tense, without the personal ending ; as, " The truth need not be disguised" — •* It 
need not be added." 

483. In annexing the tense and personal endings to the verb, the Rules III., IV., 
and y II., for spelling words (57, 60, 68), must be carefully observed. 

484. In the pres^it indicative active, the three persons in the plural, and the 
first in the singular, are alike. In the past tense, the three persons in the plural, 
and the first and third in the singular, are all alike, except in the verb *' to be** in 
which the form in the singular is different from that of the plural ; thus, singular, 
teat, wastf was — ^plural, were* 

485. The principal parts of the verb are the Present in- 
dicative, the Past indicative, and the Past participle. In 
parsing, the mentioning of these parts is called conjugating 

the verb. Thus : — 

Present* Past. Past participle. 

Regular {326)j Love, loved, loved. 

Irregular (327), Write, wrote, written. 

CONJUGATION OF THE IRREGULAR VERB, "TO BE." 

486. The irregular and intransitive verb ** to &«,*' is used as a 
principal verb, and also as an auxiliary in the passive voice, and in 
the progressive form of the active voice. It is thus inflected through 
all its moods and tenses : — * 

* The arrangement and names of the tenses here adopted were given in the first 
editicm of ^e " Principles of English Grammar," puhli^d fifteen years ago ; but 
diis was then objected to as too violent a cliange, and was subsequently altered. 
Since that time a change has taken place in the public mind on this subiect, and 
several grammarians have adopted the change then, proposed; it is, therefore, 
here resumed, being considered as altogether the best The past tense in English 
does not correspond to the imperfect in Latin or Greek, but rather to the Greek 
Aarist, There is, therefore, no propriety in retaining the name imperfect. Tlie 
Latin imperfect corresponds precisely to the vast-progressive in English (506). 
Bo also, the prebent-perfect does not correspond precisely to the Latin perfect, as 
that is used in an indefinite sense, like the Greek Aorist, and also in a definite 
sense, like the English present-perfect. The past-perfect corresponds to the pltt^ 
perfect in Latin. The future and ihefuture-perject m English correspond to the 
(enaee cf the same name in Latin.-~See Latin Grammar. ^ 44. 
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FRINCIPAIi FABT8* 

Present, am. PasU was. Past participle, been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESEITT TEirSE. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I am.* 1. We are. 

2. Thou art (244). 2. You are. (246). 

3. He Is. 3. They are. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign, have 

1. I liave been. 1. We bare been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast. 2. You were. 

3. He was. 3. They werel 

PAST-PERTECT TENSE. 
Bign» had, 

1 . I had been. I. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Yon had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs, ihaU wUL ^Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thou shalt be. 2. You shall be. 

3. He shall be. 3. They shall be. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signfl, ihaU Kave^ tnH have. — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou shalt have been. 2. You shall have been. 

3. He shall have been. 3. They shall have been. 

* Be and bei9t were fbrmeily xued m the present indicatiye ; as. " We ftetnie 
inen"--Bi5fo— for, We are true men.—'' If thott beiat he."— Jlfflfam.— « There & 
as many miaeiiea beyond riches as on this side of ibemJ'-'lVaUon. This usage 
Is now obsolete. 

4* 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TEITSE. 
Signal may, can, mtut. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be. 2. You may be. 

3. He may be. 3. They may be. 

P&ESEirT-PERFECT TENSE. 
BigoB, may kaioe, can have, * or must have. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may bave b^en. 

2. Thou mayst bave been. 2. Yon may bave been. 
3 He may bave been. 3. Tbey may bave been. 

PAST TENSE. 
Signs might, eovld, would, should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. 1 migbt be. I. We migbt be. 

2. Tbon migbtst be. 2. You migbt be. 

3. He migbt be. 3. Tbey migbt be. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, might have, could have, would have, $hould have. — Inflect with eacb 

1. I migbt bave been. 1. We migbt bave been. 

2. Tbon migbtst bave been. 2. Yonrmigbt bave been. 

3. He migbt bave been. 3. Tbey migbt have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Iff I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If tbon be. 2. If yon be. 
3* If be be. 3. If tbey be. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. If I were, 1. If we were. 

2. If tbon wert. or were. 2. If yon were. 

3. If be were. 3. If tbey were. 

* Can have is not used in aJUrmaiive sentences. 

t The conjunctions, if,. though, lest, unless, dec., do not ibnn part of the BiiUaxio> 
live mood, but are placed bdTore it to express a condition or contingency (388). 
The pni>il may go over the indicatiye, as a sabjonctiye. with one or other of these 
oonjnnctions prefixed. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Be, or be thou. 2* Be, or be ye or yoiL 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT TENSE. 

To be. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being. Past, Been. Perfect, Having been. 

487. All the tenses of the indicative, and also of the potential 
mood, are used snbjanctively, by placing the conjnnetion before 
them, thus: Present— "If I am," "If thou art," "K he is,*' &c. 
(386). Present-perfect^'' If I have been," &c. Pa*«— "If I 
was,'* 6cc. 

488. The verb to be, Miawed by an infinitive, fizmu a pardcolar fatora tenie^ 
which often expreases duty, neee»9Uy, ot purpose ; tm, ** Governmeot ii to be rap. 
ported."-^ We are to pay cor debtB."— ** If we were to depend on othen^' sr " If 
we should depend," dec. (876-3). 

489. This verb has no progresnve form. The emphatic fimn is naed only in the 
imperative ; as^ " Do thoa be" — ** Do yoa be." 

AnonutUms Usage. 

490. Were is sometimes nsed for would be, and had been for would have beeuf 
■, ** This were excellent advice."— CowZejr. " It were a kSiy."-^ Sidney. ** Uj 

ibrtone had been his," for would have been (Z58)^—Dryden. 

PARSING!. 

491 • A verb is parsed by stating its class (transidve or 
intransitive), its form (regular or irregular), conjugating it 
if irregular* (485), and stating its tense^ mood^ voice^ person^ 
tnd number^ and also the subject of which it affirms ; thus, 

'* He if." — It is a yerb, intninsidve, irregular— «m, was, been — ^foond in the 
present, indicative, active— third person, smgolar, and a£Bnns of its subject^ he, 

492. Besides stating the several properties of the verb, as above, Uie teacher 
«ay occasbnally require the papil, as a sort of reviewing exercise, to assign a rear 
fon for each statement ; thos : — 
Is — a verb, because it aflSrms being or ezialenoe of "He,** « 

intransitive — ^it has no object 
irregular — Its past tense and past participle do not end in ed — am, was, been. 

* In parsing, it will save time to omit conjugating the verb when it is rognlar, 
and it is nnneceasary, because its being announced to be regular sufficiently asoer* 
tains its principal parts. All irregular verbs should be conjugated as in 513. Ev- 
ery toaclicr, howevor, will adopt the course which he prefers. 
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pregeiU— H refers to present tiflie. 

indicative — ^it dedaiea aimply, and without limitation. 

aetive-^ita aabject is not acted upon. 

third person — its subject is spoken of. 

nngular — it asserts of bat one, ** He" 
As this process would consume much time, it, of course, can not often be ein- 
ployed, and is not necessary after the pupO is familiar with it, and prompt in assign 
ing the reasons as above. 

SENTENCES. 

493. Nominative. 

1. A sentence is an affirmation, and nnut contain a verb, in the indicative, po- 
lantaaJI, or sabjonctive mood, by which the affirmation is made ; and a subject of 
which the verb affirms. This subject is generally a noun or pronoun, and is always 
in the nominative case ; thus, the sentence, " God is good," contains an affirmation. 
The verb is affirms of the noun Godjy/hkh is of course its subject, and in the nom- 
inative case. 

2. Sentences which have the verb in the imperative znood, contain a eammand, 
exhortation, &c. The subject is that to which the command is given. 

3. The subject of a varb, except in the infinitive nuxid, is always in the nomina- 
tive case. 

4. When that which is affirmed of a snbject in the nominative case, is something 
expressed by a noun or pronoun after the verb to be, that noun or pronoun is always 
in the nominative case, and called the predicate-nominative, or nominative after 
the verb ; as, ** Socrates was a philosopher," Here philosopher is in the predicate- 
nominative, and expresses what iO€u afflnns of its subject Socrates, 

EXERCISES. 

1. State the tense, mood, person, and number, of the verb "to be," in the follow 
ing examples; thus, **Am," present, indicative, active, firqt person singular. 

2. Parse all the words. Thus, "Am," a verb, intranffltive, irregular— am, was, 
been— in the presoit, indicative, active, first person six^rular :— 

Am ; is ; art ; I was ; we were ; they are ; you have been ; 
she had been ; he was ; we will be ; they shall be ; we had 
been ; hast been ; hadst been ; wast. 

We may be; they may have been; he might be; you 
might have been ; you must be ; they should have been ; if 
I be ; thou wert ; though he were ; if I had been ; though I 
were ; if we could have been ; they might be. 

Be ; to be ; do thou be ; be ye ; to have been ; being ; 
been ; having been ; be thou. 

3. In the following sentences, parse the words in order ; thus, ** Snow" (182) if 
a noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, the subject of is — " is," a verb intransi- 
tive, irregular — am, was, been— in the present indicative, active, third person flin^ga- 
lar, and affirms of snow, " White" is an adjective, pomtive degree^ and qualifies 
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truno. " Man" is a noaii,xna8ca]i]ae,in tibe nomixiative, smgalar, and mm a pfodkato 
ospreflBes what is afibmed of Solomonr-<Xf is the predicate-nominative aftar was. 

Snow is white. Solomon was a wise man. Time is pre- 
cious. Truth is poweiiul. Falsehood is base. Alexander 
was a great conqueror. You should be diligent. The tele- 
gp'aph is a useful invention. If you be attentive, you wiU bo 
a good scholar. If they had been diligent, they would have 
been wiser. Be careful. Honesty is the best policy. " Wis- 
dom is the principal thing." — ** Counsel is mine, I am under- 
standing." 

CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR VERB "TO LOVE." 

494. The regular transitive verb " To love^^ is inflected 
through all its moods and tenses as follows : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Present love. Past^ loved. Past particijpU, loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE.* 
Singular, PlurdL 

1. Hove. 1. We love. 

2. Thoulovest. 2. Yon love. 

3. He loves (or loveth). 3. They love. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign, have, 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. You have loved. 

3. He has loved. 3. They have loved. 



* EMPHATIC FORMS. 
PRX8XNT TIIVSX. 

1. I do love. 1. We do love. 

2. Tbou doBl love. 2. You do love. 

3. He does love {or doth love). 3. They do teve. 

PAST TXN8X. 

1. I ^d love. 1. We did love. 

S. Thou didrt love. S. Yoa did love. 

3 He did love. 3. They did love. 
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FAST TENSE. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. You loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign, had, 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. You had loved. 

3. He had loved. * 3. They had loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs, ikallf wUL — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall love. 1. We shall love. 

2. Thou shalt love. 2. You shall love. 

3. He shall love. 3. They shall love. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, shall hojpe, wiU have, — Inflect with esch. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou shalt have loved. 2. You shall have loved. 

3. He shall have loved. 3. They shall have loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs, may, can, mutt, — Inflect with. each. 
Singular. Plurcd. 

1. I may love. 1. We may love. 

2$ Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 

3. He may bve. 3. They may love 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, may have, can have^ must have, — Inflect with each. 

1. I may have loved. 1. We may have loved. 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 2. You may have loved. 

3. He may have loved. 3. They may have loved. 

PAST TENSE. 
Signs, might, could, would, should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might love. 1. We might love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You might love. 

3. He might love. 3. They might love. 



* Can have is not vbeA in affiimatiye sonteuces. 
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PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 

Sigiis» might havCf could have, would have, should have, — Inflect with each. 

1. I might have loved. 1. We might have loved. 

2. Thoa mightst have loved. 2. Yon might have loved. 

3. He might have loved. 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD (487). 

PRESENT TENSE (435). 
Singular. Plural 

J. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural. 

Common form* 2. Love, or love thoa. 2. Love, or love ye (?r you. 
Emphatic form. 2. Do thou love. 2. Do yc or you love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, to love. Perfect, to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, loving. Past, loved. Perfect, having loved. 

495. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

Review the exexxnse (324), and then proceed thus : — 

When you say, '' John loves learning/' which word expresses what John doet f 
What part of speech are words which express the actcS k person or thing (3141? 
Then what part of speech is loves 7 Why 7 

Whose act does loves express ? Then what is John to the verb loves (315) f 
Then John is the sabject of loves. 

What is it said that John loves f Learning. What does John do to leaning f 
What kind of verbs express what one person or thing does to another (317) f Is 
loves, then, tranaitive or intransitive 7 Transitive. 

Conjagate love (485). What is its past tense 7 — ^its past participle T In what 
do they end 7 What kind of verbs have the past tense and past participle ending 
in ed (326) 7 Then is love regular or ixrcgolar 7 Regular— conjugated, love, loved, 
loved. 

(Do aU verbs form the past tense and past participle by adding ed f Let ns try. 
Is it right to say, « I go*' ? Would you say, '• I goed to church yesterday" 7 What 
would yon say 7 What are those verbs called which do not add ed to fiyrm the 
past tense and past participle (327) 7 Then is ''^o" regular or irregular 7 Why 7) 

When yon say, ** John loves learning," does loves express a present, a past, or 
a future act 7 When a verb expresses a present act, in what tense is it (40S) 7 In 
what tense, then, is loves ? Present. Why 7 
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(What would yon say, to expraoi tbe nme act as past l—tm fatorc T Tben what 
tense is loved l—^nnU love 7) 

When yoa say, " John lovea learning," do yon declare a fact simply, or with any 
limitation ? What mood declares an act nmply (378) 7 Tben what mood is loves ? 
Indicative. 

In this sentence, does the sabject John act, or is it acted nponl What voice 
represents the subject as acting (368) 7 Then what voice is loves 7 

Is John represented here as speaking, spoken to, or spoken cf? What person 
represents the sabject as spoken of (465) 7 Tben what person is loves ? Third 
person. 

Does loves assert the act of one person, or of more than one 7 What nmnber 
asserts of one (464) 7 Then what "number is loves ? Singnlar. 

496. The facts ascertained by this process wiQ stand in order thas: "I/we^— 
a verb, tremsitive, regular, oot^ngated love, loved, loved— iawad in the present tV 
dieative, active, third person, singular, and expresses the act of" John** Tbla is 
called PARSiKQ, in which the same order of statement should always be observed. 

497. This may be extended, by giving the reasons of each statement, as fbllowa: 
'* Loves" — a verb, becanse it expresses an act of its sabject (314). 

transitive, becanse it has an object — learning (320-1). 

regular, becanse its psst tense and past participle end in ed (326). 

corrugated, love, loved, loved (485). 

present — ^it expresses what John does now (402). 

indicative — ^it expresses the act simply (378). 

active — it represents its sabject as acting (368). 

thdrd person — ^its sabject is spoken of (465). 

singular — ^it asserts of only one (464). 

EXERCISE I. 

inflect the following irregolar verbs in the same manner as the verb ** to lovef* : — 

Present. Past. Past Participle. 

Go went gone 

Write wrote written 

Do did done 

Fall fell fallen 

Give gave given 

Have had had 

EXERCISE II. 

1. In the following exercise, tell the tense, mood, voice, person and nomber, and 
always in this order, thos: " Zot««"->Present, indicative, active, third peeson, sin- 
gular. 

1 . In the Imperative omit the tense, and say thos, ** Love thoa" — Imperative, active, 
second person, idngalar. 

2. In the Infinitive and Participles^ omit the person and nomber, and say thos^ '* To 
lovtf* — ^Present infinitive, active; "J^oving" — ^Present participle, active. 

N. B. — The pronoon prefixed is no part of the verb, bat lielps to show its per- 
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■oil and nnmber. Tho anxiliaricti (or iigtu) are not taken aeparately. but filwajn 
with the verb : so that the tico toords, and aometinies three, aa in the fbtore-perfiwt 
indicative, are parsed together as one word ; thns, " Hai lovedH* — ^the preaent^pcr* 
fcct, indicative, active, third person, suigalar. 

He loves. We have loved. He loved. They had loved. 
Y'ou shall love. They may have loved. We might love. 
Love thoa. To love. You had gone. They will go. To 
have gone. We will write. They may write. They should 
go. He has fallen. You had given. We might have gone. 
James has written. Robert loves ' to v^riite. To write is 
useful. Writing is useful. Having written. We gave. 
They have given. You will give. 

BXERCISB III. 
THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

498. A transitive verb, in the active voice, tells what its subject does lo some 
other person or thing. That person or thing is the Oject of the verb, and is in the 
objective case. Thus, ** He loves ns," lovet is a transitive verb, in the active voice^ 
and tells us what its subject, he, does to ui. U» then is its object, and is in the 
objective case. See also (320). 

1. In die following exercise, tell which words are verbs, and why ; whetlier 
transitive or intransitive, and why ; what is the subject, and why ; and if transitive, 
what is their object, and why. 

2. Conjugate the verbs, and tell thdr tense, mood, vrace, person, and nnmber; 
thus, "Loves" — ^Verb, transitive, regular — ^love, loved, loved — ^in the present, 
indicative, active, tiiird person, singular. 

He loves us. I will love him. Good boys study their 
lessons. Children love play. God created the worid. Re- 
member thy Creator. Do good to all men. Forgive your 
enemies. He that giveth to the poor (201) lendeth to the 
Lord. You should study grammar. We should read the 
best books. Bad books injure the character. War makes 
rogues, and peace hangs them. Children, obey your pa- 
rents. A good cause makes a strong aim. Show mercy, 
and thou shalt find it. Time flies. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners. Punctuality begets confidence. Co- 
himbus discovered Aippiica. 

EXERCISE IV. 

PARSING. 

In the preceding exercise, parse each word in order *, the noun, as directed (162^ *, 
die article, as directed (194); the adj-^ctive, as dutscted (225); the pronoun, as 
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directod (353) ; and the verb, aa directed (491 or 496). Or, more fally, aa an oocfr 
aional ezeiciae (492 or 497), thna ; — 

•* iotjw" — a verb, because it expresses an act, viz., of he. 
transitive, because it has an object, us. 
regular — ^its past tense and past participle end in cd ; 

conjugated, love, loved, loved, 
present, because the act takes place in present time. 
indicative — ^it declares the fact simply, 
third person — ^its subject he is spoken of. 
singular — ^it asserts of but one- 
Negative form of the Verb. 

499. The verb is made to deny, by placing the word not after the 
simple form ; as, '* Thou lovest not ;" and between the auxiliary and 
the verb in the compound form ; as, " I do not love." When two 
auxiliaries are used, it is placed between them ; as, '* I would not 
have loved." 

500. In the infinitive and participles, the negative is put first ; as* 
" Not to love"— " Not loving." 

501. The simple form is seldom used with the negative. In the present and 
past tenses, the compomid or emphatic form is more common. The foUowinR 
ajmopns will show the manner of nsing the negative : — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 1. I do not love. 2. Thou dost not love, &c. 

Pres.-Per. 1. I have not loved. 2. Thou hast not loved, &c 

Past. 1. I did not love. 2. Thou didst not love, &c. 

Past-Per. 1. I had not loved. 2. Thou hadst not loved, &c. 

Future. 1. I will not bve. 2. Thou wilt not love, &c. 

Fut.-Per. 1. I shall not have 2. Thou shalt not have loved 

loved. &c. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. I can not love. 2. Thou canst not love, &c. 

Pres.-Per. 1. I may not have 2. Thou mayst not have loved, 

loved. &c. 

Past. 1. I might not love. 2. Thou mightst not love, &c. 

Past-Per. 1. I might not have 2. Thou mightst not have loved, 

loved. &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVK MOOD (487). 
Present. 1. Ifl do not love. 2. Ifxhou do not love. fiCc. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. PluraL 

2. Love not, or do not thou love. 2. Love not, or do not ye love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. Not to love. Perfect. Not to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Not loving. Past. Not loved. 

Perfect. Not having loved. 

Interrogative form of the Verb. 

502. The verb is made to ask a question by placing the nominal 
tive or subject after the simple form; as, '^Lovest thou?" and 
between the auxiliary and the verb in' the compound forms; as, 
•* Do I love?" When there are two auxiliaries, the nominative is 
placed between them ; as, " Shall I have loved ?" 

503. The subjunctive, imperative, infinitive, and participles, can 
not have the interrogative form. 

504. The simple form of tbe verb is seldom QfledfailerrogatiTeily. TfaeibQowing 
■yoopais will Aaw how the verb is pat into the interrogatiTe finm: — 

« 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. I. Do I love? 2. Dost thou love? dec. 

Pres.-Per. 1. Have I loved ? 2. Hast thou loved? &c. 

Past. 1. Did I love ? 2. Didst thou love ? &c. 

Past-Per. 1. Had I loved? 2. Hadst thou loved? to. 

Future. 1. Shall I love ? 2. Wilt thou love ? &c. 

Fut.-Per. 1. Shalll have loved? 2. Wilt thou have loved ? &c. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. May I love ? 2. Canst thou love ? dec. 

Pres.-Per. 1. May I have loved? 2. Canst thou have loved ? &o. 

Past. 1. Might I love ? 2. Couldst thou love? &c. 

Past-Per. 1. Might I have 2. Couldst thou have loved? 

loved ? &c. 

505. Interrogative sentences are made negative by placing the 
negative either before or after the nominative ; as, *^ Do I not love ?" 
or, "Do not I love?" 
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BltERCISES. 

1. Inflect the verb in the negative form. 

t. Infieot the indicatire, and potential, in the InterrogatiTe tbnn. 

3. Change the exerciaes (p. 89) into the negative fiorm, and write them out. 

4. Change the example* in the indicative and tiie potential into the interroga- 
tive form, and write them oat 

Progressive form of the Active Voice. 

506. The Progressivk form of the verh is inflected by prefixing 
the verb to he^ through all its moods and tenses, to the present par 
ticiple; thus — 

Pexseict. 1. I am writing. 2. Thou art writing, &c. 

Pres.-Per.I. I have been writing. 2. Thou hast been writing, &c. 
Past. 1. I was writing. 2. Thou wast writing, &c. 

Past-Per. 1. I had been writing. 2. Thou hadst been writing, to. 
Future. 1. I shall be writing. 2. Thou shalt be writing, &c. 
Fut.-Per. 1. I shall or will have 2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 

been writing. writing, &c. 

"Sots. — ^Yerbs which in the common form imply conHmutneef do not 
usually admit the progreasive form ; thus, " I am loving^ (if proper), would 

mean nothing more than "1 love." 

EXERCISES. 

1. Change the following verba ftom the simple into the progressive form:-— 

He writes. They read. Thou teachest. We have learned* 
He had written. They go. You will build I ran. John 
has done it. We taught. He stands. He stood. They 
will stand. They may read. We can sew. You should 
study. We might have read. 

2. Change the following, from the progressive into the simple form s — 

We. are writing. They were singing. They have been 
riding. We might be walking. I may have been sleeping. 
They are coming. Thou art teaching. They have been 
eating. He has been moving. We have been defending. 

3. Parse these verbs, in the progressive form ; thas, •' We are wriitng'* — **ar8 
writing'* is a verb, transitive, irregular — torite^ ioroUt written — ^in the present, 
indicative, active, iirst person, plaral, progressive form. 

4. Change the exercises, No. 2, into the negative form; thaa^ "We ai« not 
writing" — into the interrogative form ; as, '' Are we writing 7'* — into the negative* 
interrogative form ; as, *' Are we not writing V* or, '< Are not we writing T* 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
507. The Passive voice is inflected by adding the 
past participle to the verb '* to &e," as an auxiliary, through 
all its moods and tenses, thus (486) : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Present, Am loved. Past, Was loved. P<ut participle. Loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
lingular. Plural, 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. You are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign, have, 

1. T have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved 2. Y,o\i have been loved. 

3. He has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was loved. 1 . We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. You were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign, had, 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. You had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs, BhaJlf vfiU. — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be loved. 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou shalt be loved. 2. You shall be loved. 

3. He shall be loved. 3. They shall be loved. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 

Signs, fhall have, wiU have, — ^Inflect with each 

J. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou shalt have been loved. 2. You shall have been loved. 

3. He shall have been loved. 3. They shall have been loved. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs, may, can, mus/.~-Inflect with each. 
Bingtilar. PluraL 

1. I may be loved. 1. We may be loved. 

2. Thou mayst be loved. 2. You may be loved. 

3. He may be loved. 3. They may be loved. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, may have, can have, * mu$t have, — ^Inflect with e-ach. 

1. I may have been loved. 1. We may have been loved. 

2. Thou mayst have been loved. 2. You may have been loved. 

3. He may have been loved. 3. They may have been loved . 

PAST TENSE. 
Signs, might, could, would, shotUd. — I&flect with each. 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thou mightst be loved. 2. You might be loved. 

3. He might bo lOved. 3. They might be loved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, might have, could have, would have, ihould have, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might have been loved. 1. We might have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst have been loved. 2. You might have been loved. 

3. He might have been loved. 3. They might have been loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Iff I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert or were loved, 2. If you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 



* Can have is not used in affirmative sentences. 

t The conjonctions, if, though, lest, unless, &c., do not form part of the sabm&c- 
tive mood, bat are {daced before it to express a oonditbn or contingency (388) 
The pnpU may go over the indicative, as a sabjonctiv^ with one or other A these 
conjunctions prefixed. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular, PluraL 

2. Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or you loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, To be loved. Perfect, To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being loved. Past, Loved. Perfect, Having been loved. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

508. The passive voice, in the finite moods, properly affirms of 
the subject the receiving of the act performed by the actor ; and in 
all tenses, except the present, expresses passively precisely the same 
thing that is expressed by the same tense in the active vcnce : thus, 
** Cssar conquered Gaul," and ** Gaul was conquered by Ctesar," ex- 
press the same thing. 

509. The present-pasBive haa a somewhat dififerent meaxung in difierent verbik 
In some, it represents the act as now in progress — in others, as now completed. 
In the former^ it expresses passively the present continuance of the action, jast as 
the present active does. Thas, ''James toves Robert," and "Robert is loved by 
James," express precisely the same thing. In the latter, the present pasrive 
expresses not the continuance, bat the result of the act now finished, as a predi* 
cate of the sabject ; as, " The house is builfJ* The act of building is here repre- 
sented, not as continuing, but completed, and the result of the act expresMsd Irjr 
" buiir is predicated of " house." 

510. In all such verbs, the idea expressed by the present-passive diflfera from 
that expressed by the present-acdve; the latter expressing a continuing, tiie for- 
mer a completed act A continuing act, in this class of verbs, can be expressed 
passlveiy only when the participle in ing has a passive as well as an active 
sense (456). 

-511. There is no passive fi>rm corresponding to the progressive form in the ao> 
tive voice, except where the participle in ing is used passively ; as, " The house 
is building.** The form introduced within the last fifty years, and now beginnhtg 
to be defended by one or two grammarians, viz^ " The house is bang buiU,** ought 
lo be regiffded only as a clumsy solecism. On this whde subject, see App. V . 

EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

EXERCISE I. 

Infiect the following verbs in the same mannei as in the passive voice .*— 

Present. Past Past participle* 

Am commended, was commended, commended. 

Am taught, was taught, taught. 

Am told, was told, told. 

Am placed, was placed, placed. 
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EXERCISE II. 

L In the following exerciae, tell the tenset mood, voice, number, and person, and 
always in this order, viz, : " Is bved"— present indicative, passive, tWrd person, 
singular. 

2. In the imperative, omit the tense, and say thus : " Be ye loved," imperative^ 
passive, second person, plural 

3. In the infinitive and participles, omit the person and number, and say thus: 
•To be loved," present infinitive, passive. "Being bved," present participle, 
passive. 

They are loved ; we were loved ; thou art loved ; it is 
loved ; she was loved ; he has been loved ; you have been 
loved; I have been loved; thou hadst been loved; we sball 
be loved ; thou wilt be loved ; they will be loved ; I shall 
have been loved ; you will have been loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst be loved ; she must be loved ; 
they might be loved ; ye would be loved ; they should be 
loved ; I could be loved ; thou mayst have been loved ; it may 
have been loved ; you might have been loved ; if I be loved ; 
thou weit loved ; we be loved ; they be loved. Be thou loved ; 
be ye loved ; you be loved. To be loved ; loved ; having 
been loved ; to have been loved ; being loved. 

4. Fat the above exercises, first in the negative form, and then, in the indicathra 
and the potential mood, in the intenogative form, as directed (499 and 502). 

EXERCISE III. 

Change the exercises (page 89) mto the passive form. Write them oat, and 
then parse them; thus, " We are toved by him," &c. Put eaidi example in the 
negaiioe form, and those in the indicative or potential, in the inUrrogoHve form, as 
directed (499 and 502). 



IRREGULkR VERBS. 

512. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its 
past tense in the indicative active, and its past participle, 
by adding ed to the present. 

513. *«* The following list comprises nearly all the irregnlar verbs m the lan- 
guage. Those coi^ngateld regularly, aa vrell as irregularly, are marked with an R. 
Those in Holies veel obsolete, or obsolescent, and now but little used : — 

PresmL Past, Past participle, 

A-bide abode abode 

A.m was been 

A ri^« arose arisen 
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PresenL 
Awake 
Bake 

Bear, to bring forth 
Bear, to carry 
Beat 
Begin 
Bend 
Bereave 
Beseecli 
Bid 

Bind, icn- 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Bnild, re- 
Bam 
Burst 
Buy 
Cast 
Catcli 
Chide 
Choose 

Cleave, to adhert 
Cleave, to split 
Cling 
Clothe 
Come, he- 
Cost 
Creep 
Crow 
Cut 

Dare, to venture 
Dare, toehcdlenge, isR. 
Deal 
Dig 

Do, mU' im- 
Draw 



Past. 

awoke, R. 

baked 

bore, hare 

bore, bare 

beat 

began 

bent, R. 

bereft, R. 

besought 

bid, bade 

bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 

broke, brake 

bred 

brought 

built, R. 

burnt, R. 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught, R. 

chid 

chose 

cleaved, dave 

cleft, dave 

clung 

clad, R. 

came 

cost 

crept 

crew, R. 

cut 

durst 

dared 

dealt, 

dug, R* 

did 

drew 



Past partidpU* 

awaked 

baked, haktn 

bom 

borne 

beaten, beat 

begun 

bent, R. 

bereft, R. 

besought 

bidden, bid 

bound 

bitten, bit 

bled 

blown 

broken, broke 

bred 

brought 

built, R. 

burnt, R« 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught, B. 

chidden, chid 

chosen 

cleaved 

cleft, R. clovea 

clung 

clad, R. 

come 

cost 

crept 

crowed 

cut 

dared 

dared 

dealt, R 

dug, R. 

done 

drawn 



9S 
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PresenL 


Past. 


Past participle- 




Dream 


dreamt, R. 


dreamt, R. 




Drink 


drank 


drank, drank 




Drive 


drove 


driven 




Dwell 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, K. 




Eat 


ate, eat 


eaten 




Fall, he- 


fell 


fallen 




Feed 


fed 


fed 




Feel 


felt 


felt 




Fight 


fought 


fought 




Find 


^ found 


found 




Flee 


fled 


fled 




Fling 


flung 


flung 




Fly 


flew 


flown 




Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 




Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 




Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 




Freeze 


froze 


frozen 




Geti he- for- 


got, gat 


gotten, got 




Gild 


gilt,Il. 


gilt,R. 




Gird, he- en^ 


girtyll. 


girt, R. 




Give, yor- mis- 


gave 


given 




Qo, under- 


went 


gone 




Grave, c»- Ii 


graved 


graven, graved 




Grind 


ground 


ground 




Grow 


grew 


grown 




Hang 


hnng 


hung* 




Have 


had 


had 




Hear 


heard 


heard 




Heave 


hove, R. 


hoven, R. 




Hew 


hewed 


hewn, R. 




Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 




Hit 


hit 


hit 




Hold, he- udth- 


held 


held, hoLden 




Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 




Keep 


kept 


kept 




Kneel 


knelt, R. 


knelt, R. 




Knit 


knit,R. 


knit, knitted 




Know 


knew 


known 





* Hangt to take away life by banging, is regular, aa, ** The robber was hanged 
but Uie gown waa Kung up." 
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Present. 


PasU 


Ptut parOdpie^ 


Lade, to load * 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead, mU^ 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to recline 


lay 


Iain, lien 


Light 


fighted, lit 


lighted, Ut 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown, R. 


Pay, re- 


paid 


paid 


Pen, to enclose 


pent, R. 


pent, R. 


Pnt 


put 


\ pat 


Quit 


quit, R. 


quit, R. 


Read 


readf 


readf 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode, rid 


ridden, rid 


Ring 


rang, rung. 


rung 


Rise, a- 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven, R. 


Rot 


rotted 


rotten, R« 


Run 


ran, run 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, R. 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe 


seethed, sod 


seethed, sodden 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set, he- 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape, mis- 


shaped 


shapen, R. 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven, R. 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn, R. 


* Lade, to 1 


Ua is iwalfir. 


t ProDoanoed ml 



too 
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Prtient. 


PasU 


Past participle 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, R« 


shone, R. 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 1 
shown, R. 1 


Show 


showed 


Shrink 


shmnk, shrank 


shrank 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shat 


shut 


shat 


Sing 


sang, sung 


sang 


Sink 


sunk, sank 


sank 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


slain ' 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


Slide 


slid 


slidden, slid 


Sling 


slang, slang 


sltmg 


Slink 


slnnk 


slank 


SHt 


sHt 


slit, slitted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow, to scatter 


sowed 


sown, R. 


Speak, he- 


spoke, spake 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spell 


spelt, R. 


spelt, R. 


Spend, mis- 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin 


span, span 


span 


Spit, be- 


spit, spat 


spit 


SpUt 


split 


split 


Spread, be- 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang, sprang 


sprang 


Stand, wiih't ^^ 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stack 


stack 


Sting 


stnng 


stang 


Stride, be- 


strode, strid 


stridden, stiid 


Strike 


strack 


strack, stricken 


String 


Strang 


strong 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strew,* be- 


strewed 


strewed, strewn 


• Straw and $ke» 


•m now giving way to sUmno and $ha», 99 dtey are pro 


twunoed 
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Present, 

Strow, he" 


Past. 
strowed 


Past participU. 
strowed, strown 


Swear 


swore, svmre 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat, K. 


sweat, R. 


Sweep 
Swell 


swept 
swelled 


swept 
swollen, R. 


Swim 


swam or swum 


swum 


Swing 

Take, be-. Sec, 


swung 
took 


swung 
taken 


Teachf «im- re- 
Tear, 


taught 
tore, tare 


taught 
torn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think, be- 
Thrive 


thought 
thrived, throve 


thought 
thriven, R. 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden, trod 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, R. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 
Wet 


wept 
wet, R. 


wept 
wet, R. 


Whet 


whet, R. 


whet, R. 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound, R. 


wound 


Work 


wrought, R. 


wrought, R. 


Wring 
Write 


wrung, R« 
wrote 


wrung 
wntttn 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

514. A Defbctive verb is one in which some of the 
parts are wanting. The following list comprises the most 
important They are irregular, and chiefly auxiliary :^ 



Present* 
Can 
May 
Must 
Ought 
C^th 



Past. Present 

could Shall 

might Win 

Wis 

Wit, 

quoth Wot 

Imperative — Beware. 



I 



PasL 
should 
would 
wist 

woe 
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515. Oughts originally the past tense of owe, is now used to 8ig- 
nify present duty, and must, to denote present obligation or necesdty. 
When they refer to past time, a change is made in the infinitive 
with which they are joined ; thus. Present — " These things ye ought 
to do ;" Past — " These things ye ought to have done:' (426 and 430.) 

516. WUl, as an auxiliary, has wUt, and shall has shaU, in the 
second person singular. They are both without inflection in the 
third person singular. WilX, as a principal verb, is regular. 

517. Wis, wist, which signifies, to know, to imagine, is now obso • 
lete. Wit, of the same meaning and origin, is now used only in the 
infinitive, in the phrase, ** to vnt,'* that is, namely. 

518. Beware (properly he and ware, or wary) is now used only in 
the imperative, and sometimes after an auxiliary ; as, ** fieware of 
bim" — " We should beware." 

519. Quoth, to say, to speak, is used only in ludicrous language ; 
its nominative always comes after the verb, and it has no variation 
for person, number, or tense ; as, " Quoth he*^ — ** QuotJi they,'^ &c. 

To defective verbs also properly belong — 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

520. Impersoiial verbs are those which assert the exist- 
ence of some action or state, but refer it to no particular 
subject. They are always in the third person singular, and 
in English are preceded by the pronoun it; as, " It rainsy 
— " It haiW — " It behooves,'* &c. 

521. To this class of words belong the expressions, methinks, mc- 
ihought ; meseems, meseemed ; sometimes used for, ** It seems to m^*' 
^" It appears to me," &c. 

522. The pronoun it preceding the impersonal verb as its subject, 
is the substitute of some unknown and general, or weU-known 
cause, the action of which is expressed by the verb, but which can 
not, or need not, itself be named (246-5) * 

EXERCISES. 

1. Conjugate the following irregular verbs (485 and 513), stating why they are 
called irregular; also, which are transitive and which are intransitive and why 
(320-1):— 

Take, drive, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, arise, catch, 
bereave, am, burst, draw, drink, fly^ flee, fall, get, give, go, 
feel, forsake, grow, have, hear, hide, keep, know, lose, pay. 
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ride, ring, shake, run, seek, sell, see, sit, slay, slide, smite, 
speak, stand, tell, win, write, weave, tear. 

2. Take the first three transitive verbs of the preoediog Hat; conjagate and 
inflect them through all tbdr moods and tenses in the aeCive, and in the pandve 
voice. 

EXERCISES ON THE PRECEDING PARTS OF SPEECH. 

1. In the following exercises, parse the several words ; viz., the 
Qouns as directed (182) — articles as (194) — adjectives as (225) — ^pro- 
nouns as (253) — and verbs as (491 and 496). 

[The words in Italics are prepositions^ and the nouns or pronouns 
following them are in the objective case.] 

The wind shakes the trees. The apples fell to the ground. 

God created all things. The heavens are the work of his 

hands. Alexander the Great conquered many countries. 

The sun shineis. The fields are covered with grain. The 

crops are excellent. The rivers run into the sea., A good 

naan shows pity to the poor (201). The fear of the Lord is 

the beginning o/" wisdom. Remember thy Creator in the 

days of thy youth. Time flies. All things come to an end. 

A bad man can not be happy. Redeem time. Do good to 

all men. TiTith is mighty. 

2. Form a list of ten nouns; say something respecting each ; and parse the aen- 
tenoes so formed, aB above. 



ADVERBS. 

623. An Adverb is a word joined to a rert, an adjec- 
tive^ or another adverb^ to modify it, or to denote some cir- 
cumstance respecting it; as, "Ann speaks distinctly; she 
is remarkably diligent, and reads very correctly n^"* 

524. An adverb is generally equivalent to a modifying phrase, or adjunct of the 
word to which it is joined. Thus, in the preceding example, " diaiinetly" means, 
in a distinct manner; "remarkably" in a remarkable degree. So, **noio" 
meani^ at this time ; " then" €tt that timey &c. Hence, adverbs and adverbial 
adjuncts are often used indiscriminately in modif;y'ing verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

525. On tlie same principle that an adverb modifies an(Mher adverb, it sometimefl 
also modifies an adjunct, a phrase, or a sentence ; as, " I met your brother F4R 
from hjomti^ — " He will be here soon after mid-day" — " We shall go I■MZD^ 
ATBLT after the mail arrives." 
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626. A few adverbs are sometimes used as adjmiets of nomis and 
prononns; as, *^ I ofdy [that is, /, and no one else] am escaped alone 
to tell thee/* — ^* The women also were present,** that is, the women 
as wdl as the others — in addition to the others. 

The adverbs used in this way are Buch as the following : Chiefly^ 
particularly, ttpecially, entirely, allogcther, solely, only, merely, 
partly, also, likewise, too, ice. 

527. An adjunct, without the word to which it belongs, is called 
an adverbial phrase ; as, in short, in vain, in genered, at most, at 
least, at all, on high, 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS* 

628. Adverbs have been divided into various classes, 
according to their signification. The chief of these are 
the following : — 

1. Adverbs of Manner ; as, justly, bravely, soflty, 6cc. 

2. Of PUux ; as, here, there, where — hither, thence, 6cc. 

3. Of Time ; as, now, then, when, soon, often, never, 6cc. 

4. Of Direction; as, upward, downward, forward, &c. 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, verily, certainly, douhUess, 6co, 
6* Of Negation ; as, nay, no, not, nowise, ice. 

7. Of Interrogation ; as, how? why? when? where? whither? &c. 

8. Of Comparison ; as, more, most, less, as, so, thus, 6ce. 

9. Of Quantity ; as, much, some, little^ enough, sufficiently, &c. 
10. Of Order; bb, first, secondly, thirdly, next, ice. 

529. 7%eret oommonly used u an adverb of place, U often used as an introduc- 
tory expletive to the v^bs to be^ to come, to appear^ and some others, when the 
■abject, in dedaratory sentences, follows the verb ; as, " There is no donbt of the 
(acf * — M There came to the beach a pocv exile of Erin"—'* There appears to be a 
mistake somewhere." Sometimes, when the subject goes before, it is placed 
between the sabject and the verb ; as, *' A mistake there is.'' In all sach cases, 
there is a mere expletive. It adds nothing to the sense, bat still it enaUes to vary 
the form of expression, and to soften the abmptness which would otherwise 
exist This will appear by omitting it in any of the above examples. 

Then does not always refer to time, but it is nsed to indicate a certain cizcnm- 
stance, or a case supposed ; as, ** If you will go, ^A«n,[that is, in that case] say so." 

Now is sometimes used without reference to time, merely to indicate Uie transl- 
tion from one sentence to another; as, " Not this man, but Barabba& Now Bai^ 
abbas vras a robber." 

630. The words, Uhday, Uhnigkt, to-morrow, ytaterday, used as adjuncts, may 
be called adveibs of time, or they may be regarded as nouns in the objective caso^ 
withoat the governing word (828). 

5ai. In comparison^ as and so, in the anteoodent clause^ an usually reckttied 
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aavwiM, becaiue diey modify au a^jecChre or another adTorbw Ths eoirMpondbe 
CM and «9, flometimes called oonjiinctioiifl, are properiy adverlM ako^ ^f>Btn i e 
resolvable into an adjunct (524) ; dnu, <« It ia m high m$ heaYea," that li» It k high 
m the defpree in wkush heaven ia high.—*' iS>0 far oe I kaow" that i% &r to tAe 
extent to which I know. 

532. So ia often need aa the repveaentative of a preceding v^ord, phraoe, or eeo- 
tence, in order to prevent ite repetitkni ; as, '' To mal&e men happy, and to keep 
them sc^*-^ France is highly cu^vafed— England more so"—*' James is in good 
health, John is not $o" — ** 1 believed that you would aueoeed, and I told yon «o." 

533. Therefore, wherrfore, also, sometimes called coiuanctiona^ are more prop- 
erly adverbs, because used for the adjpjotitihfor thit reason, for vAieh rtaaon, in 
addition (524). 

CX)NJUNOTiyB ADVERBS. 

534. A Conjunctive Adverb is one that stands for two adjunctSf 
one of which contains a relative proaonn, and the other, its antece- 
dent ; thus, '* I will see you tvhen you come." Here, when is equir- 
alent to, at the time at which ; the first part, '* at the time,^^ modifies 
•• vnU «««," and the second, " at which,^^ modifies ** come**^ Again, 
** I know not how it is done." Here how is equivalent to the manner 
in which. The first part, ** the manner," is the object of *' know," 
and the second, "in tehu^," is the adjunct of **t5 done,^^ In a 
similar way, where may be resolved into, the place in which ; 
whither, intOtthe place to which, &c. 

These adverbs perform a doable oflSce ; they modify two different words, and 
connect the danses to which they belong. They are, wAtfn, where, while, whither, 
whence. They are also used interrogatively, both directly and indirectly. That 
used, they are not conjunctive ; as, ** When [that is, at what time] will you comet'* 
— ** Thou knqwest not whence [Jrom what place] it cometh, and whiter [to what 
place] it goeth." 

FORMATION AND DERIVATION OP ADVERBS. 

535. Adverbs are formed and derived from other words in various ways:— 

1. A few adverbs are primitive, or derived from no other words in the language, 
as, yes, no, not, here, there now, then, &c. 

S. Many adverbs of quality or manner, are derived from a^jecdves by adding ly ; 
as diligent, diligently; happy, happily (57) : or by changing le into ly; as, ablfy 
ably ; simple, simply. But adverbs are seldom formed from adjectives in ly, the 
adjunct being used in preference. Thus, we would not say, " He acted manHly," 
but, ** in a manly manner," or, " like a man." Still we have hoUlyt wiUly, aad 
some others. 

3. Many compound adverbs are formed by combining words together, so as of 
two or more words forming im adjunct, to make one oompoond term ; as, indeed, 
hereby, thereby, wherewith, therefore, wheresoever, nevertheless. Sec 

4. Some nouns and othor words are converted into adverbs by prefisng a, mg- 
nifybg, cU, in, on, &c. ; as, abed, ashore, alojl, ahead, astern, aground, aparit, 
adrift, afresh, aUke, asleep, &c^ 

5* 
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&. Many words are vsed eometimeaas ad^eifM^ and Bomedmea aa odier parti of 
a p a oeh i tfaoa — 

Mudi Ja iiied--l. As an adTert> ; aa, ** He is mnck better." 

8. As an adjecdTe; aa, '* In much wisdom ia ««e& grieC" 
3. As a noan ; as. ** Where muck ia gvnm,fnuch ia required * 
yeiterday is used— 1. As an adverb : aa, ** He came yetterday ** (530). 

S. As a noun ; tm, ** Yetterday is past." 
Bui ia naed^-l. Aa an adverb ; aa, ** Bttb but one land word." 

2. Aa a preposition ; as; " None but the brave." 

3. Aa a conjanction ; as, ** He is poor, but honest" 
What ia oaed— 1. Aa an intenogadve ; as, " What is that 7" 

2. As a relative ; aa, " We speak what we know." 

3. Aa an adverb; aa; " YVIa^ [partly] with one thing, and vAa^ 

[partJy] with another, we had enough to do." 
6. Cixcomstanoes of time, place, manner, &c., are often expressed l^ two or 
mora wonda oonatitating an adverbial phrate (527 and 530} ; as; at Jengih, net at 
aUtbyna mean$t in vain^ in arderf long ago, by-and'by, dU over, to and fro, for 
ever, &c Bach plurases may he taken iogdher aa one word, and parsed as an 
adverb, or teparaUXy, as other words, where it can be done, supplying the ellipda 
when necessary. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

536. Adverbs of quality, derived from adjectives, and a 

few Others, admit of comparison like adjectives ; as, noUy^ 

more nobly, most nobly ; soon, sooner, soonest. 

The following are compared irregularly ; as — 
Po8. Ckmtp. Sup. Pos. Com/p. Sup^ 

Badly, or ill, ingorse, wont. Much, more, most. 

Far, farther, farthest. Well, better, best 

Little, less, least. 

PARSING. 

537. An adverb is parsed by stating what part of speech, 
— ^the class to which it belongs — the word which it modi- 
fies—its derivation and comparison, if derived and com- 
pared. Thus : — 

** He 8peakB^tieit%." — Fluently, an adverb of manner, and modi- 
Sea ^^ speaks;** derived from fluent, and compared more fluently^ 
*nosi fluently, 

PRELIMINARY ORAL BXERCISB. 

When we aay, ** John rana rapidly/' what part of speech is John t What is 
rwu (314) T What is the nse of the word rapidly in that sentence T What part 
of apeech are thoae words which express the manner of doing a thing (5S8-1) f 
What part of speech, then, is rapidly T Why 7 Can you think of any other 
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^irords tbal might be naAd to expicM the maimer in which **Jokn runs" t — " Swift- 
ly t slowly f veil, ill." What part of apeech are theae worda 7 Bappoae joa aay, 
** John ran yesterday" — " John rona now" — " John will ran soon" — yvhat ia the 
aae of the worda yesterday, now, soon t What are worda called which expreaa 
a circnmatance of time*(528-3) ? Then what part of apeech are yesterday, now, 
soon? Why? 

What other worda beaidea the verb do adverba modify (523) t When we aay» 
" John ia a very good boy/' what word modifiea good 7 What part of apeech ia 
good 7 Why ? Then what part of apeech ia very 7 Why f 

If I aay, ** Jebn reada exceedingly well," what word modifiea reads 7 Ana. 
Wdl Then what part of apeech ia well 7 W by ? What word tella ubHow weU 
he xeada? What word doea exceedingly modify 1 Then what part of apeech ia 
it7 Why? 

EXERCISES. 

1. Tdl to what data the following adverba belong — whether fvimitxve or derhm 
tive — if not primitive, how they are formed — compare, if compared : — 

Justly, wisely, happily, beautifully, fashionably, sufficiently, 
thirdly, nearly, almost, perfectly. 

Here, there, anywhere, hither, thither, yes, no, thence, 
somewhere — now, then, to-day, hereafter. ^ 

S. Form sentenoea, each of which shall contain one of the preceding adverbs. 
Pane aa directed (537). 

EXERCISES ON ADVERBS, IRREGULAR VERBS, ETC. 
Farae the following exerciaea aa in '' GeDeral Exerciaea," p. 103, and (537) ^— 

Peter wept bitterly. He is here now. She went away 
yesterday. They came to-day. They will perhaps buy 
some to-morrow. Ye shall know hereafter. She sung 
sweetly. Great men are not always wise. Mary rose up 
hastily. They that have enough may soundly sleep. Cain 
wickedly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. He is a 
very good man. Sooner or later all must die. You read 
too little. They talk too much. James acted wisely. How 
many lines can you repeat 1 You ran hastily. He speaks 
fluently. Then were they glad. He fell fast asleep. She 
should not hold her head still. The ship was driven ashore. 
No, indeed. They are all alike. Let him that is athirst 
drink freely. The oftener you read with attention, the more 
you will improve. Will you be at home when I come? 
James will sit here, while you stand there. As for this man, 
we know not whence he is. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



538. A Preposition is a word which shows the rela 
tion between a noun or pronoun following it, and some 
other word in the sentence ; as, " The love of mcmey.^^ — 
" Come TO meJ*^ 

539. Of the words related, that before the preposition is called the 
antecedent term of the relation, and that which follows it is called 
the suhsequent term. This, being governed by the preposition, is 
also called its regirnen. «- ' 

540. Instead of a noun or pronoun, a preposition may be followed 
by an infinitive mood, or clause of a sentence, used as a substantive ; 
as, •• We are about to depart J*^ — " Honored for having done his duty,** 
— •* The crime of being a young man*^ 

541. The prepositJoxi and its regimen united are called the adjunct ef the amece- 
detU term ; and the antecedent term, as related to its adjunct, may be called the 
principal. It is nsaally a noun, or pronoun, an adjective^ a ffci'b, or an adverb ; 
as, " The waters of Jordan."— " i7« with the book in his band."— *' It is good for 
me." — "Pray he ns." — " He acts consistently with his principles." 

542. The same word not nnfreqnently has several adjuncts ; sa, ** He WEiCTyVom 
Boston, by raUroad, to New York, in eight hours" Also the noun or pronoon in 
die a^onct may be limited by one or more adjancts — ^the whole formbg a com* 
pound a4Jnnot ; as, " It ia comsistxht with the dutracler of a man of honor.** 
Here, *' of honor'* is the adjunct of man ; "of a man of honor" is a compomid ad 
Junct of character; and tlie whole, "toith the character of a man of honor," ia a 
compoand adjunct of consistent 

543. The preposition is so called becaose it is nsoally placed before its regimen, 
as in the above examples. Sometimes, however, the sentence may be so inverted 
that the preposition follows its regimen immediately, or at some distance ; as^ 
•• Where echo walks the steep hills among,"— ^* Whom did he speak to ?** 

544. In the natural order of a sentence, the adjcmct follows its principal ; aa^ *' Ho 
withdrew after supper." It is often convenient, however, to arrange the adjunct 
first ; as, '* After supper, he withdrew with his friend who had called for him." 
Here the same sense can not be given by placing the adjunct, " after supper,*' any- 
where else in the sentence. 

545, A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS, 
To be got accurately by heart 

About Along Around Below 

Above Amid 1 At Beneath 

Across Amidst ) Athwart Beside \ 

After Among \ Before Besides ) 

Against Amongst ) Behind Between 
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Betwixt 


In 


Round 


Underneath 


BeyoDd 


Into 


Save 


Until 


But 


Notwithstanding Since 


Unto 


By 


Of 


Through 


Up 


ConcemiTig 


Off 


Throughout 


Upon 


Down 


On 


TiU 


With 


During 


Over 


To 


Within 


Except 


Out of 


Touching 


Without 


Excepting 


Past 


Toward ^ 
Towards ) 




For 


Regarding 




From 


Respecting 


Under 





546. Concerning^, exeeptingt regardingt rupedinf, and toudung, were origi- 
nally paieBent pardciples active, of transitiye verbs, and as soeh nqoired an objeo* 
dve case after them (801). ^ They may frequently be so constnied still Duru^g may 
be regarded as originally the present participle active, of an intrancdtive verln har* 
ing the noxm or pronoun in the nominative case absolute (769) ; thua^ *' During life." 
means life during^ or tohile life endures, Notwithttanding, a compound of not, 
and the present participle toitiistandhig, may be explained in the same way. Still, 
when used as a preposition, the word following must be regarded in the objective 
case (818). 

547. Except and save wore originally imperatives. Ovt of may be regarded 
either as two words — ^an adverb and preposition — or as one word, forming a sort 
of compound preposition. Of this character are the following: From beiioeen, 
from heyond, from wilhdnj from without, over against, and the like. Off is, fix 
die most part, an adverb, and means at a distance ; as, ** Far off." With a noun 
or pronoun folbwbg, it is a preposition, and means not on, from, &c. ; aa, ** Off 

the table." 

548. The prefix a in the sense of at, in, on. Sec, seems to have the fixoe of a 
preposition in such expressions as a readings a running, a going, a hunting, && 
(190), and may be parsed as such. 

549. To, the fflgn of the infinitive mood, should not be regarded as a preposition, 
but as a sort of verbal prefix belonging to the form of the verb in that part 

550. When a preposition has not an object, it becomes an adverb ; as, ** He rides 
about," But in such phrases as cast up, hold out, fall on. Sec, up, out, on, should 
be conadered as a part of the verb to which they are joined, rather than as prepo- 
ritions or adverbs. 

551. Several words in the preceding list are used sometimes as prepositions and 
sometimes as other parts of speech ; thus, till, untU, after, before, &c., are frequently 
adverbs. But and save, followed by the objective case, are used as prepositions; 
followed by a nominative, as conjunctions. For and since are also used as con- 
junctions. 

552. All words used as prepositions are followed by an ohjective 
casCt and may by this be distinguished from other words. 
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PARSING. 

553. A preposition is parsed by stating what part of 
speech, and between what words it shows the relation ; 
thus, "The waters ^Jordan." O/ia a preposition, and 
shows the relation between Jordan and waters. 

Here Jordan \b Uie regimen of the preposition of; of Jordan is the a4janct of 
»ater9 ; and water* is the principal to which the a^onct belongs. 

554. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISES. 

When I say, " The book is on the table/' what word shows the relation of hook 
to the table 7 What part of speech are words that show the rdation between 
noons or |ironoiuis» and other words in the sentence 7 Then what part of speedi 
is on 7 Coold the book be in any other relation to the table than on it 7 It might 
be offHtkQ table, above the table, under the table, beside the table, &c. Then what 
part of speech are off, above, under, beside 7 Why 7 When we say, « They live 
In the ooontry," what word shows the relation between country and live 7 Then 
what part of speech is in 7 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, point out the prepomtion, and the words between 
which it shows the relation. Name the adjunct 9xA principal. In what sen- 
tences has the principal more than one adjunct 7 — in what, acompoond a^]nnct7 

He went from Boston. He went to Washington. He 
went from Boston to Washington, We reside in the coun- 
try. All rivers flow into the sea. He gave his book to me. 
He gave [to] me his book. Flowera bloom in summer. In 
summer flowers bloom. He gave part of his dinner to a 
poor man in the street. He wais travelling toward Rome 
when we met him at Milan, without a single attendant. Be 
kind one to another. The love of money is the root of all 
evil. Do good to all men. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. For his gallant conduct in rescu- 
ing so many from a wateiy gi^ave, he was highly honored. 

2. In the preceding exercise, parse each word in order as directed, p. 103. apd 
Nos. 537 and 553. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^^^. An Interjection is a word used in exclama- 
tions, to express an emotion of the mind; as, ^'Oh! what 
a fall was there !" 
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556. The InterjeeHon \b so called, because it is, as it were, thrown in aimemg 
the wwds of a sentence, withoat any grammatical connection with them. Some 
times it stands at the beginning of a sentence, sometimes in the middle, and some- 
times it stands alone, as if the emotion were too strong to admit of other words 
being spoken. 

A LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

557. The following is a list of the interjections most commonly 
nsed. They express various kinds of emotion, bat in so vague and 
indefinite a way v as not to admit of accurate classification : — 

Ah i alas ! O ! ob ! ha ! fudge I tush ! pshaw ! poh ! pugh ! fie \ 
avaunt ! ho ! holla ! aha ! hurrah ! huzza ! bravo ! hist ! hush * 
heigho! heyday! hail! lo! welcome! halloo! adieu! &c. 

556. Also some words belonging to other parts of speech, when uttered in an 
nncomiected and foroible manner, to express emotion, are called inteijections ; aa^ 
nonsense I strange I wonderful ! shocking I what / behold ! off! away I hark I 
come J well done I welcome ! &c. 

559. O is used to express wishing or exclamation, and should be prefixed only 
(u a noon or pronomi, in a direct address ; as, " O Virtoe ! how amiable thoa art I" 
Oh id used detached from the word, with a point of exclamation after it, or after 
the next word. It implies an onotbn of pain, sorrow, or snrprise : as. ** Oh I 
what a sight is here !" 

PARSING. 

660. An interjection is parsed by stating the part of 
speech, why, and the emotion expressed ; as, " Oh ! what 
a sight is here !" Oh — an interjection, because used as 
an exclamation, and expresses an emotion of pain. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

661. A Conjunction is a word which connects words 
or sentences ; as, '* He and I must go ; hut you may stay.'' 

562. Here, and connects the words He and J, and hut connects the senteocea^ 
" He and I mttgt g<^',tead^" you may stay.** 

563. Conjunctions sometimes begin sentences, even after a fall period, to show t 
connection between sentences in the general tenor of disconrse. See, as exam> 
pies, the first chapter of Genesis. 

664. Conjunctions are divided into two classes : Copt^- 
lative and Disjunctive* 

565. Copulative conjunctions connect things that are tn he conaid- 
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end together. They are, and, both, as, because, for, if, svncr, 
that. 

566. And is the principal coptilative, and connects what follows 
as an addition to that which precedes. The others connect what 
follows as a candition, supposition, cause, motive, &c. 

567. Both is an antecedent conjunction, related to and* When 
used, it precedes the first of the words or sentences connected by 
and, to make the connection more emphatic. 

568. Disjunctive conjunctions connect things that are to be consid 
ered separately. The leading diqunctives are, or, nor, either, neither ^ 
than, though, although, yet, hut, except, whether, lest, unless, not- 
toithstanding, save, provided, whereas, 

669. Or and nor are the principal disjunctives. Or connects 
words and sentences in such a way as to show that what follows is 
not added to, but is the alternate of, that which precedes. The 
other disjunctives connect what follows as a concession or doubt, or 
as something opposed to what goes before. 

570. Either and neither are antecedent conjunctions, related to of 
and nor respectively. When used, they precede the first of die 
words or sentences connected by or or nor, to render them more 
emphatic. 

571. Therefore and wherefore, aomedmes called ccmjoxictiona, are mare prapeHf 
adverbs (533). 

PARSING. 

572. A conjunction is parsed by stating the part of 
speech, its class, and the words or sentences which it con- 
nects ; as, " He and I must go; but you may stay." 

And — a copulative conjunction, and connects the words He and I, 
But — a disjunctive conjunction, and connects the sentences, " He 
and I must go," and ♦* you may stay." 

673. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISES. 

When we say, ** John and James stady," what word ootmects John and James T 
What class of words comiects words and sentences ? What part of speech is 
and ? In the sentence, " John reads and writes," what does and connect ? What 
does and connect in the following phrases, " A red and white rose" — " A red rose 
and a white rose" — " Well and truly said" ? What conjmiction connects the fol- 
lowing sentences, " They are happy, because they are good" 7 Here the foUowmg 
facts may be noticed (946, &o.) : — 

1. When two norms or pronoons are connected, they are in the same case, and 
in tfie same constraotion. 
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2. When two yerbs are ocnmected, they have the same sol^eet; as, "Jamet 

reads and writes." 

3. When two adjectives are connected, they qualify the same noon cr pRnmm. 

4. When two adverbs are connected, they modify the same word. 

5. When ocmjnnctions connect ientenees, they do not connect individoal words 

in the sentaice. Thos, " They are happy, because they are good," the 
conjunction does not connect they with diey, nor are with are, nor happy 
with good I but, " They are hai^y," with " they aie good." So also 
when they connect phrases: " He spoke to Jomec and to ««"*-'< Of him^ 
and tbnmgh him, and to him, are all things." 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. In the following sentences, point oat the conjimcdons, and state what word% 
or sentences, or phrases, th^ connect Sometimes the order is so inverted, that the 
oonjnnctive danse stands first 

S. Pazn the words in thefar order. 

Time and tide wait for no inan. The evening and the 
morning were the first day. The memory of the just is 
blessed, hut the name of the wicked shall rot. If thou faint 
in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. Two and two 
make four. George or John will go. They will succeed 
because they are industrious. Because they are industrious 
they will succeed. Of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness to the flesh. 



PARSING. 

574. Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its 
elements ox parts of speech. 

575. Words may be parsed in two ways : Etymologi- 
cally, and Syntactically. 

1. Etymological parsing consists in stating the parts of 
speech to which each word in a sentence belongs, its uses 
and accidents, its inflection, and changes, and derivation. 

2. Syntactical parsing adds to the above a statement of 
the relation in which the words stand to each other, and 
the rules according to which they are combined in phrases 
and sentences. 
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3. In the natonl order, JStymohgteal paninff shoold precede Analjfls^ 
becanw we can noC analyze a sentence before we have learned the character of 
the wofda it contains; vni^Analynt shoidd precede Syntactical parnng, becaaae, 
till we know the parts and elements of a sentence, we can not onderstand their 
relations, nor intelligently combine them into one conasteiit whole. Still, these aro 
all so intimately connected and blended together, that to do any cme of them in the 
best manner, a knowledge of all is necessary. As Btjrmc^gical parsing has to do 
only with the aecidents of words, it matters not whedier what is parsed oonsista 
of words unconnected, or in sentences. But in both Analysis and Syntactical par- 
sing, not only most the words oonstitate a sentence, bat that also most be both intel- 
ligible and understood : far no one can either analyze or parse S^'ntactically that 
which he dues not nndentand. 

ETYMOLOGICAL PAHSING. 

576. Words are parsed etymologically in the manner 
directed under each part of speech, viz. : Nouns (1S2) — 
articles (194) — adjectives (225) — ^pronouns of different 
kinds, viz., personal (253), relative (278), interrogative 
(286), adjective (313) — verbs (491 and 496)— adverbs 
(537) — prepositions (553) — interjections (560) — conjunc- 
tions (5-72). 

577. For a papil to be expert and accurate in this exercise, is of madi impor> 
tanoe, in order to pnrsae with pleasure and success the study of Syntax, and to a 
correot tmcterstanding of the fiirms and usages of speech in tlie English language. 

578. A sentence to be parsed must be intelligible, and it is necessary &xr the 
pupil, in the first place, to understand it. When he understands a sentence, and 
also the definition of the different parts of speech given in the grammar, he will not 
find much difficulty in ascertaining to which of them each word belongs ; that ia 
which of die words are " names of thmgs," or nouns ; which *' qualify the names 
of thingSy" <Xf " affirm anything concerning them«" that is to say, which words are 
adjectives, and which are verbs. This method will exercise the discriminating 
powers of the pupil better, engage his attention nrach more, and, on trial, be found 
much more easy and cert^un, than that of consulting his dictionary on every occa- 
sion — ^a plan always laborious, often unsatisfactory, and which, instead of leading 
him to exercise his own powers, and depend on his own resources^ will lead him 
to habits of slavish dependence on the authority of others. ' 

579. The following general principles should be remembered, and steadily kopt 
in view in parsing every sentence, viz. :^— 

1. Every adjective qualifies or limits a noun or pronoun, expressed 
or understood. 

2. The subject of a verb, that is, the person or thing spoken of^ is 
always in the nominative (except when the verb is in the infinitive), 
and 18 said to be the nominative to the verb. 
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3. Every verb in the indicative, potential, snbjnnctive, or impera- 
tive mood, has a nominative or subject, expressed or understood. 

4. Every verb in the active voice used transitively, and every 
preposition, is followed by a noun or pronoun in the objective case, or 
by an infinitive mood or clause of a, sentence equivalent to it ; and 
every objective case, except as in (828), is governed by an active 
transitive verb, or preposition. 

5. The infinitive mood, for the most part, depends on, or is gov- 
erned by, a verb or adjective. 

580. MODEL OF ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

** The minutest plant or animal, if [it is] attentively examined, 
affords a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the 
Omnipotent Hand by which it was created.'** 

Previoofl to parmog this seDtence, the papil may be led to underBtand it better, 
and perceive its parts more disdnctly, by attending to such questions as the folbw- 
ing : What is spoken of in this sentence 7 How are plarU and aninud qaalified 7 
What is said of them thus qaalified 7 How is u>onder» limited 7 What else is 
said of them 7 Whom do they oblige 7 What do they oblige «s to do 7 How is 
hand qaalified 7 What hand ? && 

581. These words may be parsed fully, thus : — 

TTie .... DxFiNiTi ARTICLE, showing that piani and animal are defined. 
mintUesi . . An adjective, becanse it qualifies a noon, plants &c. 

compared by er and est, or by prefixing more and most 

superlalive degree— expresses the greatest degree of minatenei!! 
compared with others. 
piatU .... A NOUN — ^the name of an olrjcct. 

neuter— iM without sex. 

nominative, because the subject of affords and obligees. 

nngvlcar-^TX denotes but one ; pluraJ, plants. 

* In parsing nouns, pionoons. and verbs, it is quite unnecessary to repeat the 
words gender, number, case, tense, mood, voice. Thus, ** Father is a noun, mas- 
culine gender, in the nominative case, singular number." — It is enough, and is both 
ncKBter and brider, to say, ''A noun masculine, in the nominative singular." So 
with the verb: instead of saying, "Loves is a verb," &c., "in the present tense, in- 
dicative mood, active voice, third person, singular number," it is sufficient and bet- 
ter to say> " In the present indicative, active, third person singular." The conju- 
gating of regular verbs also, 'without any detriment, may be omitted, the fonn o{ the 
principal parts being sufficiently ascertained when uey are said to be regular 
(491, note). All this saves much dme, and is just as explicit as the full form often 
used. For the same reason, and as formerly mentioned (180), the words proper 
and common, as applied to nouns, may be omitted ; because, whether a noun is 
proper or common, makes no difierence in the construction of a sentence : no use 
18 made of it, nothing dei>ends on it. In like manner, the designation of person, as 
applied to nouns, may be omitted, except when tliey are of the first or second, if it 
be nnderalood that they are always of the third person when not otherwise men* 
tioned. This plan is here adopted and recommended. BtHl, it is expected that 
every teacher wiU adopt that method which he thinks best In pandng, econon^ 
of time, without loss ot advantage, is an object of miush importance. 
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or AD18JUHCT1VK coviTmcTioH^-coioiectB plmU BiiA onwuU BM alter- 
nate!. 
animed • • A houn — the name of an object 

n«u^«r— considered without aex (125). 

wminaiwe Hngulavt for reasooB above. 
if A coKJaRCTiON^-coniiecta the Bentenoe, ** [U it] aUaUivdy exam- 
ined," aa a condition, to the sentenoe* '^qffords,'* &e. ■ 
U A PROVOUN — stands instead of a noon, plant or animaL 1 

neuter — ^it denotes neither male nor female. \ 

perumal — ^its form indicates its person. 

third person — ^it is spoken o£ ' 

nngular — ^it denotes bat one. 
is exafttiued A yxrb — expresses an act 

Iromn^ve— expresses an act done to platU, &c., repiesented by it. 

regular — ^its past tense and past paxticiple end in ed» 

;?ment— expresses a present act 

tndicalive-^xiaed sabjunctively, and expresses a condition. 

passive — represents the sabject as acted apon. 

third person — affirms of its sabject spoken of 

singular — affirms of bat one. 
at-tentively . An adverb — ^modifies examined; formed from the adjective aiteutite 

by adding ly; compared by prefixing more and most, 
q^rds ... A yxrb — ^it expresses an act of its sabject pliant or animaL ^ 

transitive — expresses what the sabject does to its olject, vondenu 

regular — ^Its past tense and past participle end in ed 

present — expresses a present act 

indicative — declares simply. 

active — ^represents its sabject as acting. 

third person — affirms of its subject spoken OL 

singular — affirms of but one. 
a Indefinite article— showing that "thousand mmders" is pot in- 
definitely as one whole, that is, one thousand, 
thcutatid . . An adjective— qaalifies woitdere 

numeral — denotes nomber. 

eoriiita^— denotes how many; xkA oompaied. 
wonders . • A roum — ^the name of an object 

ne»<e»^— withoat sex. 

olfjective—ih& object c/t qffbrds, 

plural — denotes more than one. 
and ..... Copulative coNJUWCTioN—connecto the sooceeding sentepcc aa an 

addition to the preceding. 
obliges . • • Same as qffbrds. 

us , .A PERSONAL PRONOUN — ^thc sobstitate of the speaker and otliers, ani 

conseqoently first person. 

masculine otfeminine^-mBj denote maSes or fSsmales. 

objective — ^the object of obliges. 

p/uroZ— denotes more than one. 
to admire . A verb — expresses an act. 

transitive — ^has an object, hand, 

regular^itM past tense and past {MOtidpIe end fa ed. 
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^neien/— ezpvMses an act pronnt at the timo rafernod to in the pre- 
ceding yeris obUget. 
ti|^iis<we— without limitatioa of petwn cr niunber. 
oc^we-Hnpxesents the sabject referred to (395) aa acting. It ia the 
attribate of im, or baa u» ibr ita aatgect 

end CoPULATiFX coNJUHCTioN— ocnnecta to adore aa an add«cion to to 

oamtfC 
adore .... Same aa admhtt without the aign (880). 
ikat ..... DxxoNSTRATiTi ADJXCTIYX PBOHOUN-Hued to point OQt definitely 

the word hand. 
Omnipotent An ▲djectiyx — qaalifiea hand ; not compared, becaaae it doea noi 

admit (rf* increase. 
hand .... A NOUN-Hsame aa toondert, excep^^ 

Mff^2ar-~denoteB one, and is the object ci admire and ad^ne, 

by A PRXfoaiTioR — ahowa the relation between KMUcreatevi and wAttfA. 

tohiek .... &KLATITX PRONOUBT— -nrater, in the objective amgnlar. and refeis to 
hand aa its antecedent, and ia governed by by, 
tingular — ^meana bat one. 

U A PXRSOirAL PRONOUN— atanda fiirp/aii< or animal, aame aa before. 

voff created A TXRB—ezpreaBea an act done by Aani; repreaented by wAkA. 

fran«dnre— ezpreaiea an act done by one peraon or thing to another} 

regulair—\\B past tense and past participle end in ed. 

pa«<— expresses an act now paat. 

tiubco^ive—declares simply. 

jMutive— represents its subject as acted upon. 

third person — its subject is spoken of. 

eingiUar — ^affirms of one. 

ABBREVIATSD MODEL. 

582. The length of time necessary to parse even a few words in 
this way, renders it impracticable to do it often, though occasionally 
it may be profitable. The following brief method will answer every 
purpose :— 
The Definite artide, bebnging to ;)/an< and anima!, and ahowing them 

to be limited. 
minutest . , Adjective, superlative degree, qualifying |rfan<, Ac. 
plant .... A noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, subject olqffbrds. 

or A diajunctive conjunction, connecting jlatA and animal as alternates. 

animal ... A noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, subject of affords, 

if A conjunction, comiecting the sentences. 

it Third personal pronoun, neuter, in the nominative singular, standing 

for plant or animal, and subject of tf exeanined. 
is examined A verb transitive, regular, hi tiie preaent mdicative, pasdye, exprea- 

sing what ia done to its subject, it, used for plant or animal, 
atttniively . An adverb, modifying examifted ; compared by more and most, 
affords ... A verb transitive, regular, in the present indicative, active, third per 

son singular, ftn<^ aflSrms of plani or amimai^ 
a Indefuiite article sliowiug <Aow#ai«i to be indefinite. 
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thnucmd . . A Bumeral BdjecAve, naed to qualify wanderM, 

teondert . . A iioaii« neater, in the objective ploral, object of affords, 

mnd A oopnlmtive oon^naction; oonnectg the predicates qfordt, &e^ anJ 

obliges, 
cbUges ... A verb transitive, regolar, in the present indicative, active, tliird pcr- 

aon aingolar, and aflBrms of plaiU or animal, 
us First personal pronoon, mascoline or feminine, in the objective plaral, 

object of obliges, and subject of to admire, &c. 
to admire . . A verb transitive, regular, in the present infinitive, active, atttibate <^ 

us, or object oi obliges. 

and A copulative conjunction ; connects to admire and to adore, 

to adore ... A verb transitive, regular, in the present infinitive^ active, attribate of 

us, or object oS obliges, 

that Demonstrative adjective pronoun, definitely pointiDg out hand, 

Omnipoteni An adjective, qualifying hand; not compared. 

kand .... A noun, neuter, in ^ objective singular, object dt adore. 

by A preposition, which shows the relation between vtu created and 

which, 
whiek .... A relative pronoun, related to hand as its antecedent, objecdve, and 

govoned by by, 

it Third personal pronoun, same asbefixe; subject of toot created, 

«as created A verb transitive, regular, in the past indicative, passive, third penoo 

singular, and aifirms of t^. 



583. EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. Two or more adjectives in succession, either with or without a conjunction, 
qualify the same word ; as, 

1. A wise and faithftd servant will always study his master's 
interest. 2. A dismal, dense, and portentous cloud overhangs the 
city. 3. A steady, sweet, and cheerful temper aHbrds great delight 
to its possessor. 4. He has bought a fine new coat. 

S. When an adjective precedes two nouns, it generally qualifies them both $ as^ 

1. They waited for a fit time and place. 2. I am delighted with 
the sight of green woods and fields. 3. He displayed great pru- 
dence and moderation. 4. He was a man of great wisdom and 
moderation. 

3. When an adjective comes after a verb intransitive, it generally qualifiea the 
nominative of that verb ; afl^ 

1. John is toise, 2. J^y were temperate, 3. The sky is very 
dear. 4. These rivers are deep and rapid. 5. The apples will 
soon be ripe. 6. We have been attentive to our lessons. 7. These 
mountains are very high. 
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4. VHiatever wordi the verb " to be" serves to unite, referring to the same tfaSng, 
must beef the same case; as, 

1. Alexander is a student, 2. Mary is a beantifol painter. 
3. Hope is the balm oi life. 4. Content is a great blessing, envy o 
great cnrse. 5. Knowledge is power. 6. His meat was locusts and 
wild honey. 7. He was the life of the company. 

NoTi.-— It is n c c e os a iy to the application of this rale, that the woids coonected 
refer to the same thing. This connexion is oAen made by other words * ^n the 
verb "to be" (601 or 797). 

5. Koons and pronouns, placed together fer the sake of emphasis, or explanation, 
and denoting the same object, are said to be in appotUiorit and always agree in 
oaee; as, 

1. Alexander the coppersmith, was not a friend to the ApostU 
Patd. 2. Hope, the balm of life, is onr greatest friend. 3. Thom- 
son, the author of the Seasons, is a delightful poet. 4. Temper- 
ance, the best preserver of health, should be the study of all men. 

NoTX. — ^In parang sach sentences as those above, a relative and a verb may be 
inserted between the words in apportion. Mytdf, ihysdf, hinuelff Ac., often 
stand at a considerable distance fipom the words with which they agree; 9a, 

5. Thomas despatched the letter himself, 6. They gathered the 
flowers in the garden themselves. 7. Ann saw the transaction her- 
self, and could not be mistakon. 

6. Mywlf, ikfftdft himself, &c., often form the objectives after acdve-transitive 
veibsy of which the words they represent are the sobjects or nominadveai They 
are in sach cases generally called Ji^adve pronoons; a% 

1. /hurt myself 2. He wronged himself to oblige us. 3. They 
win support themselves by their industry. 4. She endeavored to 
^ow herself off to advantage. 5. We must confine ourselves more 
to our studies. 6. They hurt themselves by their great anxiety. 

7. Adjectives taken as noons^ and used in reference to persons, are generally of 
the ploral number (201) ; aa^ 

1. The valiant never taste of death but once. 2. The virtuous 
are generally the most happy. 3. The diligent make most improve- 
ment. 4. The sincere are always esteemed. 5. The inquisitive 
are generally talkative. 6. The disapated are much to be pitied. 

8. Noons and pronoons, taken in the same oonnoBrion, most be of the same 
ease; as, 

1. The ioiaster taught him and me to write. 2. He and she were 

•choolfellows. 3. My brother and he are tolerable grammarians. 

4. He gave the book to John and Thomas. 5. I lent my knife and 

pencil to one of the scholars. 
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9. A TeladvG generaSy preoedes the v«rt> that gorems h; bm, 

1. He is a friend whom I greatly respecL 2. They wliom Inrary 
has corrupted, can not relish the simple pleasures of life. 3. The 
books which Iboaght yesterday,! have not yet received. 4. Tlie 
trees which he planted in the spring have all died. 

10. When both a relative and its antecedent have each a verb bebngmg to it, 
Aie idative ia oommonly the nominatire to the first verb, and the antecedent to tfao 
second; as, 

1. He toko acts wisely deserves praise. 2. He who is a stran- 
ger to industry may possess, but he can not enjoy. 3. They who 
are bom in high stations are not always the most happy. 4. The 
man who is faithfully attached to religion may be relied on with 
confidence. 

11. What always refers to an antecedent omitted, and may be regarded wm 
equivalent to thai tohick, or the thing which^ and in parsing may be so resolved. 
It may represent two cases, either both nominativci or both olirjective ; or, tiio 
one nominative, and the other objective (266) ; as — 

1. This is precisely what was necessary. 2. What can not be 

prevented, must be endured. 3. We must not delay till to-morrow 

what ought to be done to-day. 4. Choose what is most fit ; custom 

will make it the most agreeable. 5. Foolish men are more apt to 

consider what they have lost,than what they possess. 6. What he 

gained by diligence, he squandered by extravagance. 

19. Whoeeer and whotoever are equivalent to a simple relative, and a general or 
indefinite antecedent, and in parnng may be so resolved; thus, whoever ^= any- 
one who. The same is the case with vhdtever and whatsoever ; whatever = every- 
Odng which; as, 

1. Whoever told such a story, must have been misinformed. 

2. Whoever is not content in poverty, would not be perfectly happy 

* in the midst of plenty. 3. Whoever passes his time in idleness, can 

make but little improvement. 4. Whatever gives pain to others, 

deserves not the name of pleasure. 5. Whatever is worth doing at 

all, is worth doing well. 

NoTX^ ^ Whatever is most frequently used, as what sometimes is (377), simply to 
qualify a noon ; ai^ 

6. Aspire at perfection, in whatever state of life you may be 

placed. 7. I forget what words he uttered. 6. By what means 

shall we obtain wisdom? 9. By whatever arts we may attract 

attention, we can secure esteem only by amiable dispositions. . 

13. Tboagn participles never directly declare, yet they always fanply SDmethhig 
either done or doing ; and are naed in reference to some noon or pronoon; 9^ 

I. Admired and applauded, Ae became vain. 2. Having finiabttl 
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oar lessons, we went to play. d. Proceeding on his jonmey, lie was 
seized with a dangeruos malady. 4. Being engaged at the time of 
«ny call, he had not a moment to spend with me. 

14. The put participle of a few intruisitiye verbs is sometimes Joined to the 
verb ** to be," which gives sach verbs a passive appearance ; as, 

1. I am come, in compliance with yonr desire. 2. If such max- 
fees and practices prevail, what is become of decency and virtue ? 

2. The old hoase is fallen down. 4. John is gone to London. 

15. Intransitive verbr are <^ten followed by prepositions, making what are 
fiometimes called compoond transitive verbs. The verb and preposition may, in 
sach cases, be parsed either together or separately in the active voice. In the 
passive voice,they most be parsed together ; as, 

1. He laughed at such folly. 2. They smiled upon us in such a 
way as to inspire courage. 3. He struck at his friend with great 
violence. 4. He was much laughed at for such conduct. 

18. A noon or pronoun is often used with a participle, without being connected 
fai grammatical construction with any other words of the sentence. It is then 
called the nominative absolute ; as, 

1. The father being dead, the whole estate came into the hands 
of the eldest son. 2. He destroyed, or won to what may work his 
nttcr loss, all this will soon foltew. 3. Whose gray top shall trem- 
ble, he descending. 

1 7. To, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted afler the verbs hid, dare, neeeZ, make, 
tee, hear, fed, and let ; and sometimes after ' perceive, behold, obterve, have, 
know, &c.,'in the active voice, bat is retained after the same verbs in the 
passive; as, 

1. Let me look at your portrait. 2. He bade me go with him. 

3. I heard him assert the opinion. 4. I like to see you behave so 
well. 5. Let him apply to his books, and then he will make 
improvement. 6. Let us make all the haste in our power. 7. I 
saw him ride past at great speed. 8. I have observed some satirists 
use the term. 

18. Verbs connected by conjunctions, are usually in the same mood and tense; 
but in the compound tenses, the ngn is often used with the first only, and under- 
stood with the rest ; as, - 

I. He can neither read nor torite* 2. He shall no longer tease 

' and vex me as he has done. 3. He commanded them that they 

should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 

father. 4. His diligence should have been commended and rewarded. 

19. Noons a^d pronouns are often governed by a preposition understood; and 
nouns denoting time, value, weight, or meature, are used to restrict verbs or 
adjectivesi without a governing word (828) ; as, 

I. He gave (to) me a full account of the whole affair. 2. Will 
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you lend me yonr knife ? 3. It is not time yet to go home. 4. He 
returned home at a very inconvenient season. 5. He travelled od 
foot, last summer^ as far as London. 6. He was in Paris last month. 

90. The oonjoxictions than and as, implying 0(»npariKm, have the same caae 
after them aa before them ; and the latter caae haa the aame cenatraction aa the 
Ibrmer; aa, 

1. He has more books than my brother (bas). 2. Mary is not 
so handsome as her sister (is). 3. They respect him more than (they 
respect) us. 4. James is not so diligent as Thomas. 5. They are 
much greater gainers than I, by this unexpected event. 

21. The daas of wends, or part of speech to which a word belongB, dependa oftcD 
on ita application ; as, 

1. Ckdm was the day and the scene delightful. 2. We may ex- 
pect a calm after a storm. 3. To prevent passion is easier than to 
calm it. 4. Better is a little with content, than a great deal with 
anxiety. 5. The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries which 
are stealing softly after them. 6. A little attention will rectify 
some errors. 7. Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. 
8. He labored to still the tumult. 9. Still waters are commonly 
deepest. 10. Damp air is unwholesome. 11. Guilt often casts a 
damp over our sprightliest hours. 12. Soft bodies damp the sound 
much more than hard ones. 

22. DOf have, and be, are principal yerbs when used by diemselyes, bat aaxilia* 
riea when connected with odier verbs ; aa, 

1. He <loes all in his power to gain esteem. 2. He did his 

utmost to please his friend. 3. We must do nothing that will sully 

our reputation. 4. She has a strong claim to our respect. 5. The 

man who has no sense of religion is little to be trusted. 6. He who 

does the most good has the most pleasure. 7. He is at home. 

8. They are all well there. 

23. An infinitiye, a participle used as a noan, or a member of a sentence, which 
may be called a substantive phrase, is often the nominative to a verb, or the objeo> 
tdve after an active transitive verb or preposition ; as, 

1. Nominative, — ^1. To study hard is the best way to Jmprove- 
2. To endure misfortune with resignation is the characteristic of a 
great mind. 3. To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, and com- 
foit the distressed, are duties incumbent on all. 4. John's being 
from home occasioned the delay. 5. His having neglected opportu- 
nities of improvement, was the cause of his disgrace. 

2. Objective. — 1. He that knows how to do good and does it not, 
is without excuse. 2. He will regret his having neglected opportu- 
nities of improvement when it may be too late. 3. He declared 
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that notliing could give faim greater pleasure. 4. Of making many 
books there is no end. 5. You will never repent of having done 

your duty. 

34. When a sabstantive phnae ia governed by a verb or pnporitkni, thia mgl' 
men does not affect the case of individual noons or pranoona in that pfanse, bat 
leaves them sabject to the influence of other words within the phrase itaelt 

If the infinitive or participle of tho verb " to be/' or of a passive verb ofnainnig» 
&c., is used in this way without a definite subject, the substantive which foOowa it 
as a predicate is neither the subject of a verb nor is under the r^men of any 
word ; thus, " His being an expert dancer does not entitle him to our regard." 
The phrase, " being an expert dancer" is the subject of the verb, ** doe* entitle ;" 
but the word "dancer" in that phrase, is neither the subject of any verb, nor 
governed by any word in the sentence. Of this kind are all such e x p roari o na aa 
the following : " It is an honor to be the author of such a work." — " To be surety 
far a stranger is dangerous.*' — " The atrocious crime ci being a young mant I shall 
atten^t neither to palliate nor deny." — Pitt. In all such examplea, whether the 
phrase be the subject of a verb, or the object of an active-transitive verb or preposi- 
tbn, the noun or pronoun following the vert) ** to he," or a passive verb, is properly 
in die predicate-nommative (651 and 799). The words may be parsed separately, 
or the whole phrase may be parsed as one word. — See App. VI. 

1. He had the honor of being a director for life. 2. By being a 

diligent student, he soon acquired eminence in his profession. 

3. Many benefits re<«ult to men from being wise and temperate 

(men). 

25. It often refers to persons, or to an infinitive coming after; as, 

1. It ia John that is to blame. 2. It was I that wrote the letter. 
3. It is the duty of all to improve. 4. It is the business of every 
man to prepare for death. 5. It was reserved for Newton to dis- 
cover the law of gravitation. 6. It is easy to form good resolutions, 
but difficult to put them in practice. 7. It is incumbent on the 
young to love and honor their parents. 

26. Words, especially in poetry, are often much transposed ; as, 

1. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 2. On yourself dep<^ for 
aid. 3. Happy the man who puts his trust in his Maker. 4. Of 
night the gloom was dark and dense. 

5. Or where the gorp;eous east, with richest hand. 
Showers on her kings barbaric, pearls and gold. 

6. No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

7. A trandent calm the happy scenes bestow. 

As additional exercises in parsing, sentences from any plain, sim- 
ple, and accurate composition, such as are contained in the reading- 
lessons, may be selected. The exercises under the head of 
«« AiTALTsis," page 125, &c., may he used for the same pwpoee. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 

584. Syntax is that part of Grammar which treata of 
the proper arrangement and connexion of words in a sen- 
tence. 

585. A SENTENCE is snch an assemblage of words as makes cim- 
plete sense ; as, ** Man is mortal." 

586. A PHRASE is two or more words riglitly put together, but not 
making complete sense ; as, ** In truth" — " In a word" — ** To say 
the least." 

587. Sentences are of difierent kinds, according to the nature of 
the thought intended to be expressed. They are — 

1. Declaratory, or such as declare a thing, as, ** God is love." 

2. Interrogatory^ or such as ask a question ; as, ** Lovest thou me ?" 

3. Imperative^ or such as express a command ; as, ** Lazarus, come 
forth." 

4. Exclamatory, or such as contain an exclamation ; as, ** Behold 
how he loved him !" 

588. All sentences are either simple or compound. 

589. A fimp^tf sentence contains only a single affirmation ; as, "Life 
b short." 

590. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together; as, *^Life, which is short, should be well im- 
proved." 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES^ 

591. A siifPLE sentence or proposition consists of two parts—the 
mhjectj and the predicate, 

592. The suhjeet is that of which something is affirmed. 

^e predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 
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594. The woid pffirm here ia to be nadentood ts applyiiig to all Undfl of MB- 
tenoefl— <2ec2arator^, whether affinnatiTe or negative, inierrogaiary, imperatwe, 
or exdamatary. 

595. The name of the person or thmg addreised fimns no part of the aentenoe; 
as, " Lazarus, oome forth." 

596. The subject is commonly, but not always, a noon or jnonoon (614). In 
imperative sentences, it is always thoUf or you, or ye, and is often understood; a% 
"Come [thou] forth." 

597. The predicate properly consists of two parts — ^the attribvte affirmed of the 
subject, and the copula, by which the affirmati(») is made. 

Thus, in the sentence, " God is bve," God is the subject, and is love is the pred- 
icate, in which hve is the attribute, and it, the copula. 

598. The attribute and copula are c^ten expressed by one word, which in thai 
case must always be a verb; as, "The fire bums"=z" The fire is burning,^ 
Hence — 

599. The predicate may be a noun or pronoun^ an adjective, some- 
times a preposition vnth its case, or an adverb — also an infinitive, or 
douse of a sentence, connected with the subject by a copula (621). ^ 
Or it may be a var&rwhich includes in itself both attribute and cop- 
ula (598). 

600. When a v^b does not complete the predicate, but ia used as a copula only* 
\l is called a eopulalive verb ; when it includes both attribute and copula, it ii 
called an aitribtUive verb. 

601. The copulative verbs are such bm to be, to become, to seem, to appear; and 
the passives ddeem, style, call, name, eoTisider^ ice. 

602. The verbs to be, to appear, are sometimes also used as attributives ; as, 
*' There are lions in Africa." — " The stars appear." When so used, and the sub- 
ject is placed after the verb, the sentence is introduced by the word there (529), as 
in the first example. 

EXERCISES. 

1 In the following, point out which are sentences, and why — which are phrase^ 
and why. 

2. In the sentences, which is the subject, and why ?— which is the predicate, 
and why? Also which predicates are made by copuiaUve verbs, and which by 
attributives 7 In both, what is the attribute ? 

Snow is white. Ice is cold. Birds fly. Roses blossom. The 
tree is tall. The fields are green. Grass grows. To say nothing. 
Man is mortal. God ia immortal. Home is sweet. Sweet is homo. 
Who is Paul ? Has he come ? Will James go 7 Are you tired ? 
At all events. To be sure. There is hope. Time flies. Go in 
peace. Come thou. Come. Fear not. How tall you are ! To 
say the truth. 

3. Of each of the first ten words ibllorwing, predicate some act Of Uieneoctten, 
pniScBiiB tame quality. Ofthe next ten, prediealB what ewdicoe is. 
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Trees, birds, horses, a sparrow, the stone, the thunder, the wind, 
the clouds, time, he. 

Snow, grass, the sun, the earth, the house, the field, books, she, 
they, James. 

Gold, grass, bread, clouds, wheat, a chair, a horse, a noun, Wash- 
ington, England, Thames, London. 

4. Analyie each of the sentenoes Uiiib made, as directed above (2). 

THE SUBJECT, 
603. — ^I. The subject of a proposition is either grammatical or 

604. The grammatical subject is the person or thing spoken of, 
unLimiUd by other words. 

605. The logical subject is the person or thing spoken of^ together 
with all the words or phrases by which it is limited or defined. 
Thus— 

In the sentence, ** Every man at his best state Is vanity," the grammatical sob- 
Ject is man ; the logical is, Every man at his best state^ 

90S. When the granmafcica] sabject has no limiting words connected with it, 
then the grammatical and the logical sabject are the same : as, ** Qon it good.** 

EXERCISES. 

L In each of the foQowing sentences, point out the grammatical and the logic- 
al sabject 
SL Analyze the sentences by pointing oat the sabjoct and the predicate in 

eadi:— 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness : all her paths are peace. The love of money is the 
root of all evil. All things that are durable are slow in growth. 
Human knowledge is progressive. A mind open to flattery is always 
in danger. Our knowledge of a future world is imperfect. Time is 
money. Righteousness exalteth a nation. A soft answer tumeth 
away wrath. He that despiseth his neighbor, sinneth. He that 
hath mercy on the poor is happy. Do they not err that devise 
evil? 

607. n. — The subject of a proportion is either simple or compound. 

608. A dmple subject consists of one subject of thought, either nn- 
lindted, or modified as in the preceding exercises. It may be a noan 
or pronoun, an infinitive mood, a participial noun, or a clause of a 
sentence. 

609. A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which belongs but one predicate ; as, ^^ James and John are broth- 
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ere." — ** You and I are friends." — " Twoand three are five." — ** Good 
men and bad men are found in all countries.*'* 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the fonowingLsentcncefi, state what are the subjects— what are the prodi- 
catea 

2. State whether the sabjects are simple or compound ; limifed or unlimiUd. 
In each simple sabject point oat the grammatical subject — the logical sabject — and 
say what each means : — 

Paul and Silas sang praises unto God. Peter and John went up 
into the temple. Qold and silver are precious metals. His food was 
locusts and wild honey. Socrates and Plato were Grecian, philoso- 
phers. In unity consist the welfare and security of society. Sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease. In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the earth. In the beginning, the 
heavens and the earth were created. 

3. Write predicates to the Mowing compoand subjects : — 

James and John. He and she. You and I. The rich and the 
poor. Virtue and vice. Heat and cold. France and Spain. The 
sun and the moon. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 

610. A grammatical subject may be modified, limited, or described, 
in various ways ; as — 

1. By a noun in app(M9ition — ^that is, a noun added in the same case, for the sake 

of explanation ; as, " Milton the poel was blind." 

2. By a noan in the possesnye case; as, ^'Aaron's rod budded." 

3. By an adjunct ; as, *• The works ofNafnre are beautiful." 

4. By an adjective word (that is, an article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or par- 

ticiple) : as, ** A good name is better than riches." — " Your time is pre> 
cious." — **Lo8t time can not be recovered." 

5. By a relative pronoun and its clause ; as, *' He who does no good, does harm." 

6. By an infinitive mood ; as, '* A desire (o learn is praiseworthy." 

7. By a clause of a sentence ; as, " The fact that he was a scholar was mani- 

fest." 

8. Each grammatical subject may have several modifications ; as, " Several stars 

of less magnitude, which we had not observed before, now appeared." 

611. Though, for the reason asngned (192), the article is not properly a limiting 
word, yet, as it shows that the word is limited or modified in some way, it is here 
ranked am<mg the modifiers (610-4). 



* The subject is here considered as compound, whether the predicate can be 
affiimed of each ample predicate or not. Thus we can say, " Good men are found 
in all countries, and bad men are found in all countries ;" but we can not say, *' Two 
are five, and three are five." Still, the preceding examples— ^oo(2 men and bad 
men, and ttoo and three — ^are equally considered as compound subjects, because 
they eteh consist of more than one object 
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EXERCISES. 

In the foDowing propositions, point out the gnunmAtical snlgect— the logical — 
tnd state how the grammatical sabject is modified : — 

All men are not wise. Tall oaks from little acorns grow. Mil- 
ton's ** Paradise Lost" is a work of great merit. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness. The love of money is the root of all evil. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. The disposition to do gocMl 
should be cherished. The walls of Babylon were fifteen miles long. 
The opinion- that republics are ungrateful is disputed. Socrates the 
philosopher died by poison. Many of the writings of Plato are still 
extant. A desire to excel will stimulate to exertion. The effort to 
succeed will be crowned with success. All things come alike to all. 

Write sentences which have the sabject modified by a noon in apposition— or in 
the possessive case— or by an adjunct — or by an adjective word— or by an infini- 
tive mood — or by a clause of a sentence. 

MODIFICATION OP THE MODIFYING WORDS. 

612. Modifying or limiting words may themselves be modified : — 

1. A noon modifying another, may itself be modified in all the ways in which a 

noon as a grammatical sabject is modified (610). 

2. An adjective, qualifying a noun, may itself be modified : — 

1. By an adjunct ; as, " Be not wesuy in icell-doing,'' 

2. By an adverb ; as, " Truly virtuous men often endure reproach/' 

3. By an infinitive ; as, " Be swift to hear, and slow to speak." 

3. Again, an adverb may be modified — 

1. By an adjunct ; as, " Agreeably to Nature." 

2. By another adverb ; as, " Yours very sincerely." 

613. A modified grammatical subject, regarded as a complex idea, may itself be 
modified ; as, *' The old black horse is dead." — " The^r<^ two Imes are good, the 
two last are bad." Here, old^ jirzt^ two, each modify already ntodified subjects; 
viz., black horse, two lines, last (lines J. 

EXERCISES. 

in the following sentences, by what words are the modifying nouns modified 7 — 
die adjectives 7 — the adverbs 7 

Solomon, the son of David, built the temple at Jerusalem. Jose- 

phus, the Jewish historian, relates the destruction of the temple. 

That picture is a tolerably good copy of the original. Pride, that 

never-failing vice of fools, is not easily defined. The author of Ju- 

nius's letters is still unknown. Pride and envy are the first two of 

the seven sins — gluttony and libidinousness the last two. Truly 

great men are far above worldly pride. Few men can be said to be 

truly great in all things. That which is most difficult in perfonn- 

ance is most praiseworthy in execution. 
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THE SUBJECT AN INFINITIVE, OR CLAUSE, ETC. 

614. The infinitive mood, with or without a subject, a participial 
noun, or a clause of a sentence, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 
** Tb Kd is base." — "JF'or us to lie ia base." — ^^ Lying is base." — 
* That man should lie is base." 

615. When the infinitive, with a sabject \xx tfie objective case (872), k vaed as 
liie sabject of a proposition, it is introdnced by the particle for, aa in the second 
example. 

616. When a claoae of a sentence, consisting of a finite verb and its subject, ii 
used as the sabject of a proportion, it is introdaced by the conjonctive that, as fai 
the last example. 

617. When the infinitive, or a claase of a sentence, as the sabject, fiallows the 
veib* the pronoon it precedes it, referring to that subject *, as, "/it is base that men. 
gkould lie."— ^ It is bsse to lie."—'' It is base/<>r us to li^' (246-4). 

618. The infinitive mood, the participle osed as a noan, the infinitive with its 
sabject in the objective case, introduced by for, or the clause of a sentence intro* 
duced by thatf without modifying terms, may be consida^d as the grammatical 
subject. The same, modified like the verb in the predicate (630), may be consid- 
ered as the logical sabject When there are no modifications, the grammatical 
and the logical subject are the same. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, point oat the subject and the predicate. In modified 
subjects, distinguish the grammcUical and logicai : — 

To be good is to be happy. To create creatures liable to wants, is 
to render them susceptible of enjoyment. To hear patiently, and to 
answer precisely, are the great perfections of conversation. To speak 
the truth is but a small part of our duty. It is a difficult thing to be 
idle. It is a wise provision of Providence that inferior animals have 
not the gift of speech. It is not intended that any individual should 
possess all advantages. That any individual should possess all ad- 
vantages is not intended. For a man who lives under subjection to 
assert his independence, is to be considered arrogant ; to ofier no re- 
sistance, is to endure degradation. 



THE PREDICATE. 

619. — ^I. The predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical of 
logical. 

620. The grammatical predicate consists of the attribute and cop- 
ula (597), not modified by other words. 

621. The attribute, whidi, together with the copula, forms the predicate, may bo 
ttxprassed by a noun or pronoun, an adjective, a pardotple, a prepositioii with ^ 

6* 
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r^^imen* and Kniietimet an adverb; as, " Jamea ia a sekelar'' — ^" James is Ac,*^— 
*< JnaMMiadUigenff* — ^" James is learned!* — " James is in health" — " Jobn is not so.** 
6S8. The attribate is ako eocpiessed by an infinitive, or a dependent clause ; as, 
"To obey is to enjoy,"— '^ Tho day iaiobe celebrated. "—" The order is, that we 
must go,** 

623. The logical predicate is the grammatical, with all the words 
or phrases that modify it. Thas — 

^* Nero was crael to his sabjects." — ** Was croel" is the grammatical, and *'was 
crod to his sabjects," the logical predicate. Again : ** The Greeks took Troy by 
MratagenL"<-*' Took" is the grammatical, and "took Troy by stratagem" is the 
logical predicate. 

624. When the grammatical predicate has no modifying terms con- 
nected with it, the grammatical and the logical predicate are the same ; 
as. ** Life is ihorU^"^^^ The fire iwm*." 

EXERCISES. 

Ixx tfie following sentences, name tfie subject and predicate. In each, tell what 
is the grammatica] predicate, and what is the logical predicate : — 

Time flies. The summer is past. The fields are covered with 

grain. Great is truth. Columbus discovered America. America 

was discovered by Columbus. A free press is the beginning of a 

free government. All governments should be founded on love. It 

is religion that gives order and liberty to the world. 

625. — ^11. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple or com 
pound, 

626. A simple predicate ascribes to its subject but one attribute ; 
as, " Life is short,''—'' Time flies,'' 

627. A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates affirmed of one subject; as, '' Caesar came^ and saw, and con- 
quered." — " Truth is great and vnll prevail." 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the subject and predicate. State Whether the 
predicate is simple or compound. Distinguish the grammatical and logical : — 

Man is mortal. Wisdom is the principal thing. God is good and 
merciful. Honesty is praised and neglected. The heart is the best 
and the worst part of man. The use of travel is to widen the sphere 
of observation, and to enable us to examine and judge of things for 
ourselves. Avarice is a mean and cowardly vice. Talent is strength 
and subtlety of mind. Genius is mental inspiration and delicacy of 
feeling. Talent is the lion and the serpent — ^genius is the eagle and 
the dove. 
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MODIFICATIONS Ot THE PREDICATE. 

C28. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in different ways. 

629. When the attribute in the grammatical predicate ii a noon, it ia modified— 
I. By a noon or pronoun, limiting or describing the attribute ; aa, " He ia John 

the Baptist,"—'' He is my friend.'—" He is my father's friend." 
9. By an adjective or participle, limiting the attribute ; as. " Solomon waa a vise 
king." — " It is a bird singing." 

630. When the grammatical predicate is an attributive verb, it is modified — 

1. By a noun or pronoun in the objective case, as the object of the attributivu 

verb ; as, " John reads Homer." — " I have heard Aim,*' 

2. By an adverb ; as, " John reads well." 

3. By an adjunct ; as, " They live in London." 

4. By an infinitive ; as, " Boys love to play." 

5. By a dependent clause ; as, *' Plato taught tfuit the soul is immortal* 

631. An infinitive or participle may be modified in all respects as the verb in tlie 
predicate (630). 

632. A modifying clause, if a dependent proposition, may be modified in both its 
aabject and predicate as other propositions. 

633. All other modifying words may themselves be modified, as dmilar woids 
are when modifying the subject (610). 

634. Several modifications are sometimes c-onnected with the same predicate. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the subject and predicate — distinguish the gram- 
matical and logical pvedicate — show in what way the grammatical subject \b mod- 
ified in the logical 

According to some ancient philosophers, the sun quenches his 

flames in the ocean. Sincerity and truth form the basis of every 

virtue. The coach will leave the city in the morning at Bonrise. 

The Spartan youth were accustomed to go barefoot. The atrocious 

crime of being a young man I shall attempt neither to palliate nor 

deny. Trusting in God implies a belief in him. His pretence was, 

that the storm prevented his attendance. His intention was to 

destroy the fleet. Time flies rapidly. I confess that I am in fault. 

William has determined to go. I wish that he may succeed in his 

enterprise. They said, ** Thou hast saved our Uves." 

In the above, show in which sentences, and by what words^ the modifien of the 
predicate, are themselves modified — in Aivhich the predicate has moro than cme 
modifier. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

635. A Compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences or propositions (590) connected together; as, •*!£ time it 
money, wasting it must be prodigality." 

636. The propositions which make up a compound sentence an» 
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called members^ or dauses. In the preceding compound sentence, 
tlie members are, " Time is money," and •* wasting it must be prod- 
igaKty." 

INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

637. The clauses of a compound sentence are either independent 
or dependent ; sometimes called co-ordinate and subordinate. 

638. An ind^endent clause is one that makes complete sense by 
itself. 

639. A dependent clause is one that makes complete sense only in 

connexion with another clause. 

Tfaofl, *'We left, when the son set;" " We left," is an independent cbnue; it 
makes aense by itself; "when the son set," is a dependent clanse; it does not 
make oomptote aenfle anless joined with the other danse. 

640. The dependent clause may often stand first; as, "When the snn set, we 
left." 

641. AU the dauses, of a sentence may be independent ; one of them always 
must be independent 

642. The clause on which another depends is ca&ed the leading' dause ; its sab- 
ject, the leading subject ; and its predicate, the fooisn^ predicate. But this leading 
dause itself may be dependent on another, which is a leading clause to it. 

EXERCISES. 

In the fiiOowing sentences, state whidi are nrnpUf and whidi are compound. 
In the compound sentences point out the members or clauses : — 

Ignorance moves our pity, and that modifies our aversion. If we 

have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect. The 

poor is hated even of his own neighbor, but the rich hath many 

friends. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 

evil and the good. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 

reproach to any people. Pride goeth before destruction, and a 

haughty spirit before a fall. Death and life are in the power of the 

tongue. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. The slothful 

man saith, " There is a lion in the way." When the righteous are 

in authority, the people rejoice. 

In the preceding shnple sentences and members, prant oat the subject and predi- 
cata with dieir respecdve modifications — state whet dauses are independoit, what 
dependent. 

CONNEXION OF CLAUSES. 

643. Clatises of the same kind, that is, independent or dependent, 
are oonnected by such conjunctions as and^ or, nor, 6ii^ yet^ and 
the like ; as, *' The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved.** 
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sa. In BDch semeoMeB the ooanecdTe u often omitted, and general^ when the 
flCDtence oonoats of more than two memben, it ia omitted in all except the laat, aa 
in the above example. 

645. The members of a compound sentence, containing one or 
more dependent clauses, are usually connected by relatives, conjunc- 
tions, or adverbs ; thus. 

Relative — " That which can not he cured must be endured.'* 
Conjunction, — ** The miser lives poor, that he may die rich.^* 
Adverb, — *♦ We shall go when the cars go." 

In the first sentence, the relative not only stands as Ae snbject of ** can not he 
cwredy" bat also connects its clause with the leading clanse ; that connects tl» 
danses in the second example ; and wheUt in the third. 

646. When a clause connected by thai can be regarded either as the sobject or 
the object of the verb in the leading clanse, it is in oonstroctkn eqairalent to a sab- 
stantive, and the whole may be regarded as a simple sentence, thoa^ in fijiu 
really compound. Thus, in the sentence, " That men should lie it base;' there Bxe 
two clauses connected by tkat, constituting, of course, a compound sentence, and 
yet the dependent clause, " That men should lie," is really the subject of is, and 
equivalent to a noun. Thus viewed, the whole may be regarded as a shnple sen- 
tence. So also, when the dependent dause is the object of the leading verb ; as 
" / said that ye are gods ;" and also when either sabject or predicate is modified 
by a relative clause. 

647. The oonnectfaig word is sometimes omitted ; as, *' This ia the book I lost ; 
I suppose you found it," for, " This is the book tohich I lost: I sappose that yoo 
found it'' 

EXERCISES. 

In the following compound sentences, state which contain only independeitt 
clauses, and which contain dependent ones — point oat the dependent ckraaes, and 
show on what leadmg clauses they depend — name tlie connecting word»-->Btate 
which may also be regarded as snnple sentences (646). 

The weather was fine and the roads were excellent, but we were 
unfortunate in our companions. It is said that the Atlantic is three 
thousand miles broad. While the bridegroom tarried they all slum- 
bered. As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so is a moA that wan- 
dereth from his place. Beauty attracts r admiration, as honor 
[attracts] applause. Talent is environed with many perils, and 
beauty, [is environed] with many weaknesses. If we aim at 
nothing, we shall certainly achieve nothing. Time is ever advan- 
cing, but leaves behind it the traces of its flight. This we know, 
that our future depends on our present. Books which save the trou- 
ble of thinking are in great demand. After the new world had been 
discovered, Ferdinand made a decree that no lawyers should embark 
thither. That is best which is most rational. When I was a child. 
I thought as a child; hut when I became a man, I put away childish 
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things. I will come again and receive yon to myself, that wh«re I 
am there ye may be also. 

In the following sentences, what comiecting wordfl are omitted ? 

Pay me that thou owest. It is said he can not pay his debts. 
There is no donbt he is a man of integrity. I am sure we can nevei 
accomplish this without assistance. That is all you know. All yon 
can find is yours. Could we have foreseen this difficulty, we might 
have avoided it. I soon perceived I had still the power of motion. 
The author dreads the critic; the miser, the thief; the criminal, the 
judge. 

ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

648. A compound sentence may sometimes be converted into a 
nmple one, by abridging its dependent clause. 

649. A dependent clause is frequently abridged by omitting the 
connecting word, and changing the verb of the predicate into a par- 
ticiple or infinitive. 

650. The participle in the abridged danse will then stand either with its sob- 
■tantive in the case absdiate p69), or as a modifier of the leading subject Thus, 
Absolute — ^** Whoi the boys have finished their lessons, we wifl play," abridged, 
** The hoys having finished their lessons, we wiU play." As a modifier — ** Wh^ 
we have finished oar lessons we will play ;" abridged, *' Having finished oar les- 
sons we wiU play." Passively and absolutely — " Whesn oar work is finished wo 
will play ;" abridged, " Our work being finished, we will play." 
. 651. When the attribute, in the dependent claase, consists of a noan or pronoun 
in the nominative case after the verb as a copula, it remains in the same case in 
the abridged form ; thus, " That he is 9l judge is of no consequence ;" abridged, 
•* His being a judge is of no consequence." — " I was not aware that he was a 
judge ;" abridged, " I was not aware of his being & judge"* (799). 

652. The difference between these two modes of expression is this : In the fnQ 
fi)rm, the idea contained in the dependent claase is affii-med ; in the abridged fi>rm. 
it is assumed. 

653. When the dependent clause is the object of the verb m the leading claase, 
ft may often be changed for the infinitive with a sabject ; as, " I know that he is a 
tdiolar ;" abridged, '* X know kim to be a. scholar." 

654. When, in such cases^ the sabject of the dependent clause is the same as llie 
subject of tlie principal, it is omitted in the abridged form ; as, *' I wished that I 
might go ;" abridged, " I wished to go** 

655. When the sabject of the dei)endent clause, connected hywliat, which, tchom, 
where, when, hoio, and the like, and relating to something yet fatuie» is the same 
as that of the independent one, it is sometimes abridged by retaming tiie connecting 
word, and omitting ihe subject before the infinitive ; as, '' I know not what / sluxll 
do;** abridged, " I know not what to do" In this way are to be analyzed and 
explained such phrases as, ** Where to go,** **when to read,** " how to do" ** whom 
to send,** Sic 

656. A dependent clause may often be abridged by subatitating an equivalent 
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quaJSfymg ward, or im adjunct; ai, ** The man vho is honest will be xespected ;" 
abridged. " T\»hone$t man will be respected."—" When the tun tet we returned ;" 
abridged, ** At sunset we returned " 

657. Seyeral dependent claiues may be varioosly connected with the same lead- 
ing clause, and abridged in the same manner as above ; as, ** When they arriyed 
at the station, they were informed that the cars had passed, an hoar before;" 
abridged, *' Having arrived [or, on arriving] at the station, they were informed of 
the cars having passed an hour before." 

EXERCISES. 
1. Abridge such propositions in the preceding exeroises as can be abridged. 
S. Extend die following abridged simple ssitences into oompoond sentences 

Having doubled Cape Horn, we sailed in a direct coarse for Cali- 
fornia. What to do I know not. No one can tell us where to go, 
or how to do. The war being at an end, the troops were disbanded. 
At the close of navigation, many will be at a loss where to go.. The 
industrious and capable need fear no want. A good name is the 
richest possession we have while living, and the best legacy we leave 
behind us when dead. Of his having been successful, we have full 
assurance. Of his being successful now there is reason to doubt. 
We hold these principles to be self-evident. 

658, DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS. 
State whether the sentence is simple or compound. 
If simple, name the logical subject, and the logical predicate. 
Name the grammatical subject. 
Show by what words or phrases, if any, it is modified in the 

logical. 
Show by what modifying words, if any, each modifying word la 

modified. 
Name the grammatical predicate. 
Show by what words or phrases, if any, it is modified in the 

logical. 
Show by what modifying words or phrases, if any, each modi tid- 
ing Vord is modified. 
If compound, mention the members or clauses. 
State whether they are independent or dependent. 
Show how the members are connected. 

Analyze each member as a simple sentence, by showing its sub- 
ject, predicate, &;c., as above. 
In analyzing sentences, it will be necessary always to supply "words left out by 
ellipsis, and to supply the antecedent to the relative tokat, and the compound rcla> 
tivesi, whoever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever; making also the change whidi is 
neocssary in the relatives themsi^lvea, when the antecedent is supplied (266). 
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659. MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 

1. •*God is good." 

ThiB ia a simple aentenoe, because it oontaiuB a Bubject and a piedicate. 

Ood 18 the logical subject, because it is tbat of which the quality is affirmed 

I» good is the logical predicate, because it afiSims a quality of its subject It is 
the verb or copula, and good is the attribute. 

In this fleotenoe, the grammatical subject and piedicate are the same as die logi- 
cal, becauae tl»y are not modified by other words (606 and 624). 

Or, more briefly, thus, 

The logical subject is Qod. 

The logical predicate is is good, in which is is the verb or copula, and good flio 

attribute. 
The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical 

2. ** The sun anfl moon stood still." 

This is a ample sentence, witli a compound subject 

The logical subject is The sun and moon. 

The logical predicate is stood still. 

The grammatical sulject is sun and moon, compound, and connected by ttnd, 

both modified by the (711). 
The grammatical predicate is tiood, modified by stm, an adviob, ezpreoriog 

manner. 

3. ** The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

This is a simple sentence. 

The logical subtject is The fear of the Lord. 

The logical predicate wis the beginning qftvisdom. 

The grammatical subject is /ear. It is lunited by the acynnct, of the Lord, and 

shown to be limited by the article the (611). 
The grommatic^ predicate is is beginning, in which is is the verb or copula, 

and beginning the attribute. It is limited by the adjunct, of visdom, axid 

shown to be limited by t?ie. 

4. '* A good man does what [= that which] is right, from principle.*' 

This is a comimund sentence, containing one leading, and one dependent dauae^ 
connected by which. "* 

The independent clause is A good man does that from principle. 

The dependent clause is tohieh is right, and is restricdve of that in the leading 
clause, the antecedent to tohieh, the connecting word. 

In the first or leading clause — 

The logical subject is A good man. 

The bgical predicate is does that from principle. 

The grammatical predicate ia man, qualified by good, and shown to be indefinite 
by a. 

The grammatical predicate is does, modified by ita object, thai, and Uio adjunct 
from principle ; that ia modified by the ndadw clause 
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In the leoond, or dependent daiue— 

The logical enbject k wi»e^ Jt ako connects its claim with the antecedenl Cilai; 

and restricts it 
Tbe'logical pxedicate is u rightt in which if is the verb or oopola, and right i0 

the attribute. 
The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 

5. ** There is nothing which all mankind venerate and admire so 
much as simple tmth.* 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of one independoit danse, and two 
dependent danscs. 

The independent clause is Th.ere is nothing. 

The first dependent clause is which all mankind venerate and admire mo mwdk, 
connected to the preceding by whidi. 

The second dependent clause, connected by a« to the preceding, as its leadfaig 
member, is, \they venerate and admire] simple truth. 

In tbe^rstf or iDdependent proposition — 

The logical subject is nothing = not any thing. 

The Mgical predicate is is. 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logicaL There is an 
introductory expletive, osed in such sentences when the subject follows the verk 

In &e second proposition, dependent on the first — 

The logical subject is aU mankind. 

The logical predicate is venertUe and admire which so much. 

The grammatical subject is mankind^ modified by alL 

The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire^ compound, connected by 
andi and modified by their object, which, which also connects its clause wid) 
its antecedent, things for the purpose of restricting it, and by the adverbltil 
phrase, so mttch. 

In the third proposition, connected with the second by as — 
The logical subject is they, understood (for all mankind). 
The logical predicate is venerate and admire simple truth. 
The grammatical subject is they, or the same as in the preceding clause. 
The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire understood, modified bj 
their object, truths and that is qualified by the adjective, simple. 

6. ** Conversation makes a man wax wiser than himself, and that 
more by an hour's discourse than by a day's meditation." 

This*is a compound sentence, consisting of two independent clauses^ connected 
liy and, each of which has its own dependent clause. 

The first independent clause is Conversation makes a man \td\ wax wiser Its 
dependent clause is himself [is], connected by than. 

The second independent clause is [it does] that more by an hour's diseourse. 
Its dependent clause is [it does] by a day's meditation, connected by than. 

(The words supplied are included in brackets.) 

In the first independent clause — 

The logical subject is conversation. 

The logical predicate is makes a man [to] wax wiser* 

The graihmatical subject is the same as the logical. 
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The grammatical predicate is makes, modified by its objeot, man, i^bidb ia also 
the aabjoct of the verb to wax (878). It is shown to be irsed indefinitely by a. 
and is qualified by the predicative acijective wiser. 

In the clause dependent on the preceding, and connected by than — 

The bgical subject is himself (in the nominatiye). 

The logical predicate is is (understood). 

The grammatica] subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 

In the second independent proposition connected to the first by €md — 

The logical subject is it understood (for conversation J. 

The logical predicate is [does] that more by an hour's discourse. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is does (understood). It is modified by its object, 
that^ representing the 'phrase makes a man wax wiser ; also by the adverb 
more, and the adjunct by discourse ; and discourse is limited by hour's, which 
again is shown to be indefinite by the article an. 

In the clause dependent on the preceding, and connected by than — 

The logical subject is it (conversation J understood. 

The logical predicate is {does] by a day's meditation. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logicaL 

The grammatical predicate is does (understood, as before), modified by the ad 

junct by meditation — mediation is limited by day's, and that is shown to be 

indefinite by the article a. 

7. ** The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, aflTords 
a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Omnipo- 
tent hand by which it was created." 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of one independent clause, and two de- 
pendent clauses. 

The independent clause is The minutest plant or animal affords a thousand 
wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Omnipotent hand. 

The first dependent clause is \it is] attentively examined, connected as a condi- 
tion by (/' to the leading verbs affords and obliges. 

The second dependent clause is by which it was created,.coaDected also by tohidi 
to hand in order to describe it 

In the independent clause — 

The logical subject is The minutest plant or animaL 

The logical predicate is effords a thousands wonders, and obliges us to admm<€ 
and adore the Omnipotent hand. 

The grammatical subject is plant and animal, compound ; its parts are connected 
by or as alternates (569), and both modified by minutest (704). 

The grammatical predicate is affords and obliges, compound ; its parts are con- 
nected by and. Affords is modified by its object, wonders, which is limited 
by a thousand. Obliges is modified by its object, us, the infinitives to admire 
and to adore, of which us is also the subject, and these infinitives are modified 
by their object, hand, which is qualified and described by Omnipotent, and 
the relative clause by which it was created. The verbs dffords and obliges 
are modified also by the conditional clause if \it is] attentively examined. 

In the first dependent clause— 

The logical subject is it, referring to plant or animal. 
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The logical predicate is is attentively examined. 
The grammatical sabject ia it. 

The grammatical predicate ia i$ examined. It ia modified by the adverb <rf 
mamier, aitentivdy. 

lo the Beccxid dependent clauae— 
The logical subject ia U^ referring to platU or animal. 
The logical predicate is teas created by which. 
The grammatica] subject ia the same as the logical. 

The grammatica] predicate is was created. It is modified by the a4jimcti ty 
tphich, referring to hand^ its antecedent ^ 

The preceding process of analysis, which takes ttp so mucli room 
on paper, may be accomplished orally with great rapidity. Let this 
be done in the following — 

EXERCISES. 

In the same way, analyze the following sentences: — 

Knowledge is power. Truth is the basis of honor: It is the be- 
ginning of virtue : It liveth and conqaereth for ever. Time is a gift 
bestowed on us by the bounty of Heaven. The heart and the tongue 
are the best and the worst parts of man. 

Proficiency in language is a rare accomplishment. 

Praise is more acceptable to the heart than profitable to the nnnd. 

He who is first to condemn, will often be the last to for^ve. 

True religion gives order and beauty to the world, and, after life, 
a better existence. 

A little philosophy carries us away from truth, while a greater 
brings us back to it again. 

What we know is nothing, but what we are ignorant of is immense. 

Cold water is a warm friend, and strong water is a powerful enemy 
to mankind. 

Many men have been obscure in their origin and birth, but great 
and glorious in life and death. 

To hear patiently, and to answer precisely, are the great perfec- 
tions of conversation.- 

Books which save the trouble of thinking, and inventions which 
save the labor of working, are in universal demand. 

Solon compared the people to the sea, and orators and counsellors 
to the winds ; for (he said) that the sea would be calm and quiet if 
the winds did not trouble it. 

Some cultivate philosophy in theory, who are imperfect philoso- 
phers in practice ; as others advocate religion, who are nevertheless 
mdiflerently religious. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

660. Words are arranged in sentences, according r/v 
certain rules, called the Rules of Syntax. 

661. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. In every sentence there must be a verb and its nominative (or 
snbject), expressed or understood. 

2. Every article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle, must 
have a substantive (1 09), expressed or understood. 

3. Every nominative or subject has its own verb, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

4. Every finite verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive or 
participles) has its own nominative, expressed or understood. 

5. Every possessive case is governed by a nrmn or substantive 
whose signification it serves to limit. 

6. Every objective case is governed by a transitive verb in the 
acrive voice, or a preposition, or denotes circumstances of timet voZtcf, 
weight, or measure (828). 

7. The infinitive mood is governed by a verb, adjective, or noun. 
Tlie exceptioni to these general principles will appear in tfae Roles of Syntax. 

PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

662. The Rules of Syntax may all be referred to three 
heads, viz., Concordy or agreement, Govefument^ and Posi^ 
tion. 

663. Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

664. Government is the power which one word has 
in determining the mood, tense, or case, of another word. 
The word governed by another word is called its regimen. 

665. Position means the place which a word occupies 
in relation to other words in a sentence. 

« 

666. In the English language, which has but few inflections, the 
meaning of a sentence often depends much on the position of the 
vtrards of which it consists. 
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SUBSTANTIVES IN APPOSITION. 

667. Rule I. — Substantives, denoting the same person 
or things agree in case ; as — 

'* Cicero the orator,^^ — "I Paul have written it." — " IFJj, the peo- 
ple of the United States." — " Ye woods and wilds.''' — " This was 
said to us men,'''' — ** The river Thames.^' — ^^Jane and Eliza^ Mary's 
cousins.'^ — *• The chief of the princes, he who defied the enemy," &c# 
— " That was related of Dr. West, him who translated Pindar." 

668. The word annexed is said to be in appoiiiion with the odwr, and is added 
to express some attribate, description, or appellation, belonging to it The words 
BO related most always be in the same member of the sentence — ^that is, both in the 
sabject, or both in the predicate. A sabstantive predicated of another is not in 
^>po«tion widi it, dioagb denoting the same thing. 

The sabstantive in apposition commonly stancb kut ; sometimefl^rs/. 

669. Two or more words forming one complex name, or a name and a title pre- 
fixed, thoagh really in apposition, are properly inflected and parsed as one word ; 
as, ** George Washington" — " General Washington's tent." In such cases, tho 
ingn of the possessive is annexed only to the last (848), and sometimes also in odier 
cases ; as, " We arrived at oar friend Wilson's plantation." 

For the plaral of proper names with titles prefixed, see (161). 

670. A noon is sometimes pat in apposition with a sentence, and a sentence or 
infinitive mood sometimes in apposition with a noon ; as, " The tteather fordids 
walkings a prohilniion hnrtfal to as both." — '* The promise^ that he should be the 
heir of the worlds was given to. Abraham." — " Deligfatfol ttukf to rear the t&ider 
thoagfat I" (867). 

671. A plaral term is sometimes osed in apposition after two or more substan- 
tives singalar, to combine and give them «nphasis ; as, " Timet labor^ moneys all 
were lost." Sometimes the same sabstandve is repeated for the sake of emphasis t 
as, ** CistemSt brok^i cisterns." 

672. Distribative words are sometimes pat in apposition with a plaral sabstan- 
tive ; as. " They went each of them on his way. ' — " l^hey all went, some one way, 
and some another." In the construction of a sentence, the distribative word is 
sometimes omitted ; as, " 7%ey [intenogadve pronouns] do not relate [each] to a 
preceding noon." 

673. Of this character are such expressions as the following : *' T^key stood in 
eae4 other's way" — that is, they stood each in the other's way. — '* l^hey love one 
anoiher" — ^that is, they love, one (loves) an other (311). 

674. A substantive is sometimes connected with another in a sort of apposition 
by die word a«, meanmg in the condition off in the capacity of; thus, *' Cicero, as 
an orator, was bold — as a soldier, he was timid." But h^:e — the reverse of the 
former case (669) — the substantive in apposition with another in the possessive case, 
or with a possessive pronoun, is «rt^A^u^ the sign, while the other has it ; as, " John's 
repotation as an author was great — his fame as an artist still greater." 

675 In designating time and place, instead of a noun in apposition, a preposition 
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with it! case is oAen naed ; as, " The motUh of AugusL"--^ The itate cf Ohio J*- 
** The dty ofNrw York:* 

Throughout the exercises in syntax — first, correct the 
errors ; secondly, analyze orally the sentences so corrected t 
thirdly, parse any word etymologically ; and last, parse 
syntactically the word or words to which the rule refers. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following lentenocs, what words are in apportion, and to what f la 
what case do tl»y agree 7 Give the rale : — 

Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity. Byron the 
poet, the only son of Captain John Byron, was bom in 1788. Cole- 
ridge, a remarkable man, and rich imaginative poet, was the friend 
of Wordsworth. My brother William's estate has been sold . 
" And on the palace floor, a lifeless cone she lay.'* 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Aa the nonunatiTe and the objective case m noans are alike in English* there is 

00 liabiliQr to error under this nde, except in the case of pitmoons. 

Please give that book to my brother William, he who stands by 
the window. The gentleman has arrived, him whom I mentioned 
before. Do yon speak so to me, I who have so often befriended yoa 1 

1 speak of Virgil, he who wrote the ^neid. 



AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

676. Rule II. — 1. An adjective or participle qualijies 
the substantive to which it belongs ; as, " A good man.'^ 

2. Adjectives denoting one, qtudify nouns in the singur 
lar: adjectives denoting more than one, qualify nouns in 
the plural; as, " This man."—" These men."—" Six feet" 

677. Adjectives denoting one are the ordinals Jirstj second, third, 
&c. (206), last — this, that — one, each, every, either, neither, mnch, and 
its comparative more — all, denoting quantity, enough, whole, 

678. When any of these is joined with a plural noan, the whole is regarded as 

one aggregate ; as, " The first two weeks" — " Every ten mile$" — *' The last Jfbur 
lines" — *< The last days of summer,' &c. But the verb after sach sabjects is ixsu* 
ally ploraL 
<r79. In sach ezpressionsy the cardinal nomber, if small, may precede tbo woida 
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tnd last, bat not the other ordinab ; tji, *• The Uoojvnt weeki*'— *< The four 
Joes" (705-3), meaning the two weeki at the beginning, or preceding all the 
-the fbor lines at the end, or mcceeding all the rest, 

l>. Two or more adjectiveB, expressing qualities that belong each to a different 

3t of the same name, and that name expressed only with flie last, should have 

article bef(He each ; as, " The red and the white rose" — that is» ttoo roses, the 

red and the other white. So " The first and the second page"— *< The first and 

"ttie' second Terse" — "The Old and the New World." It has become common, 

however^ even with good writerB^ to drop the second article, and change die nn- 

golar into the plural, to express the same idea; thus. " The first and second pages'* 

— ** The first and second versesi" &c. This mode of expression, though incorrect 

fai itself, is less stiff and formal than the other. (See App. VII.) When adjectives 

denoting one are connected by or, nor, &c., the noun must be singular. 

681. Adjectives denoting more than one, are all cardinal numbers above one; 
as» two, three. Sec— fete, many, with its comparative myre — cJl, denoting number, 
bath, several, and enow. This last is nearly obsolete. 

682. Adjectives without a substantive expressed are often used as nouns ; as, 
" The ru^ and the poor meet together" (201). This is especially common with all 
adjective pronouns except the possessive ; as, " Of books, some are good, some are 
bad."— "AH things come alike to all" (289). 

683. Adjectives are sometimes used indefinitely after an infinitive or participle, 
without reference to any particular substantive, to express an abstract idea ; aa 
" To be good is to be happy.'* — " Being good is better than being great." 

684. When an adjejf tive is a predicate (621), it must qualify its sabstantive in 
dbc subject ; as, '* God is good, he is a}aojtut"—** To do good to others is profitable 
to ourselves." — " That men should lie, is base," 

685. An adjective in the predicate sometimes qualifies the subject, not considered 
■imply as a substantive, but as a substantive affected by the action of the connecting 
verb, which, in that case, may be regarded as a strengthened or modified copula ; 
as, " That type stands low."-^" TYa^fr^tit tastes bitter,"^" The wiTtd blows cold." 
—** The door is pamted green."—" John grows tott."—" MilJc turns «o«r."— " Clay 
bums while." — "Down feels soft." 

686. Adjectives thus used are sometimesi, though improperiy, called adverbial 
adjectives. As the adverb is sometimes used improperly instead of the adjective in 
Ba6b expressions, the disdnction should be careftilly marked. Thus — 

The adverb expresses the manner of the act. 

The adjective expresses the condition, or state of the subject. 
Hence, when the meaning intended can be expressed by the corresponding adjunct, 
die adverb should be used ; as, " The stream flows rapidly" (in a rapid manner). 
Here the adverb rapidly modifies the v^b flows. But when the meaning can Ijo 
expreased nearly by substituting the verb to be or to become as a copula, the adjw' 
tive should be used ; as, " The stream grows [becomes] rapid." This is further 
illnstrated by the following examples, viz. : — 

ADJECTIVES. ADVERBS. 

John growi^ [becomes] old. John grows rapidly [in a i:apid manner]. 

She looks [is] cold. She looks coldly [in a cold manner] on him. 

He feels [is] warm. He feels warmly [in a warm manner] the insult. 

The eagle flies [is] high. The eagle flies swiftly [in a swift manner.] 

The apple tastes [is] sweet, Mary singH tweeUy [in a sweet manner.) 
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687. Adjectives shoald not be used as adverbs ; tbas, ** miseraUe 
poor," should be, ** miserably poor" — "sings elegant^'*'' should be, 
** sings elegantly.*^ So also, adverbs should not be used as adjec- 
tives ; thus, ** He arrived safety ^''^ should be, " He arrived saft.^^ 

688. Tku here, tkat there, them books, are volgarifims, for thU^ that, those booksL 

689. An adjective Bometimes qualifies an adjective and noon together as one 
compound term ; as, " A veHcrable old man" — ** The be^t black tea." 

690. Sometimes an adjective modifies the meaning of anodier adjectiye; as, 
*• red-hot iron" — *' a bright-red color." 

691. Several adjectives freqnendy qualify the same substantive; as, "A large, 
strong, bfetck, horse." 

This, that — these^ those. 

69*2. When two or more objects are contrasted, this refers to the 
last-mentioned, that to the first ; as, ** Virtue and vice are opposite 
qualities ; that ennobles the mind, this debases it.*' 

693. Former and latter are used in the same way (304). So also the one, the 
other, referring to -w^ords in the singular. 

694. When no contrast is expressed, this refers to things near, or just mentioned, 
and that to things more remote, or formerly mentioned. 

CONSTRUCTION OF COMPARATIVES AND SUFERLATIYBS* 

« 

695. When one object is compared with one other of the same 
class, or with more than one «f a different class, individually, or in 
the aggregate, the comparative is used ; as, '* James is the weaker 
of the two'* — *' He is taller than his father" — *' He is taller than 
any of his brothers." 

696. Sometimes however, when two objects of the same dass are compared* 
the superlative is used, being thought to be less stiff and formal ; as, " James is the 
tpeakest of the two." 

697. WTien one object is compared with more than one of the 
same class, the superlative is used, and commonly has the prefixed 
(713) ; as, ♦* John is (he tallest amongst us"*—" He is the best scholar 
in a class of ten" — *» He is the most diligent of them all." 

698. In the use of the comparative and superlative, when more than two objects 
arc compared, the following distinction should be carefully observed, viz. : — 

699. When tlie comparative is used, the latter term of comparison must always 
exclude he former; thus, " Eve was fairer than any of her daughters." — " Russia 
\» larger than any other country in Europe." — " China has a greater population 
than any nation of Europe," or, " than any o^r nation on the globe." Thus used, 
the comparative requires than afber it (963-2). 

700. When the superlative is used,' the latter term of comparison must always 
include the former; as, " Russia is the largest country in Europe." — " China haa 
the greatest population of any natbn on the globe." 

701. Double comparatives and superlatives are improper ; thasi 
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" James is more taller than John" — omit more — "He is the most 
uncest of the three'* — omit most. 

702. The doable comparative lesser, however, is sanctiolicd by good aathorhy; 
an. " Lesser Asia" — '• Every lesser thing." — N. Y. Review. — " Like lesser streams. * 
^^Cotcridge. 

703. Adjectives, not admitting comparison (223), shoald not be compared, nor con- 
oected virith comparative words, sach aa bo, cut, and the like. Thus, more univer- 
ud, so universal, as universal, shoald be more general, so general, as general ; 
and so of similar words. 

POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

704. An adjective is commonly placed before its substantive ; as. 

*• A good man" — ** A mrtuotis woman." 

1. Adjectives shoald be placed as near as possible to thdr sobstantivear and so 
that it may be certain to what noan they belong ; thus, " A new pair of shoes" — 
"A fine field of corn" — **A good glass of wine," shoald be, ** A pair of new 
shoes" — " A field of fine com" — " A glass of good wine" — becaase the adjectives 
qualify shoes, com, wine, and not pctir, Jidd, glass. When ambigaity can not 
othexwise be avoided, the use of the hyphen might be resorted to with advantage ; 
thsB, " A good-man's coat" — ** A good man*s-eoat." 

S. When an adjective qaalifies two or more sabstantives, connected by and, it it 
asaally expressed before the first, and anderstood to the rest ; as, " A maiioigitai 
wisdom and moderation** 

8. It bas been disputed whether the numerals, tuw^ three, four^ Ac, should be 
placed "before the words first and last, or after them, when used to indicate the be- 
ginning and the end of a series. On this point, with small numbers, usage is nearly 
equally divided, and as the matter now stands, in some oases the one form seems to be 
I)referable, and in some, tlie other. In this construction, as in some others where no 
impropYiety is involved, euphony and tasto seem to govern. This mucli is certain — 
neither form can be justly condemned, on the ground of either authority or propriety. 
—See App. VIII. 

705. An adjective is placed after its substantive — 

1. Generally when it qualifies a pronoun ; as, "We saw \x\m faint and weary ^ 

2. "When other words depend on the adjective; as, "A fw-a» sick of the palsy" — 

"A pole ten feet l-ong^ 

8. When the quality results from the action expressed by a verb ; as, " Extravi^ance 
makes a man poor"" — ♦• Virtue makes a poor man happy."" 

4. When the adjective is predicated of the substantive; as, ** God is good"— ** We are 
luippy^'—'^ JTe who is good is happy^^Ue looks >fee6W— " To pla/y is 
pleasanT — " That he should fail is strange.^^ 

706. In many cases, the adjective may stand either before or after its substan- 
tive, and sometimes — especially in poetry, and in connexion with nn infinitive or 
participle— at a oonsiderable distance from it In all these, the variety is so great 
that no rules can provide tor them. Care, however, shoald be taken to place the 
adjective where its relation to the substantive will be clear and nataral, and its 
meaning e£feotive. 

7 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 
Comsct the errora in tbe following sentences, and give a reason for the diangc : — 

These kind of books can hardly be got. I have not been fnmo 
home this ten days. We walked two mile in half an hour. 1 
ordered six ton of coal, and these makes the third that has been 
delivered. This lake is six fathom deep. The garden wall is five 
rod long ; I measured it with a ten-foot pole. Twenty heads of 
cattle passed along the road. It is said that a fleet of six sails has 
just entered the bay. That three pair of gloves cost twelve shilling^ 
— (159-2) A man who is prudent and industrious, will, by that 
means, increase his fortune. Charles formed expensive habits, and 
by those means became poor. If you are fond dP those sort of things 
you may have them. — (680) There was a blot on the first or sec- 
ond pages. The first and second verse are better than the third and 
fourth. 

(687) Come quick and do not hinder us. Time passes sMdft, 
though it appears to move slow. We got home saiely before dark* 
and found our friends sitting comfortably around the fire. The boat 
glides smooth over the lake. Magnesia feels smoothly. Open the 
door widely. The door is painted greenly. 

(688) Hand me that there pen, for this here one is worse than all. 
Them boc^ were sold for a lesser price than they cost. 

(692) » For beast and bird ; 
These to their grassy coach, those to their nests, repair." 

" Night's shadows hence, from thence the moming's^ine ; 
That bright, tliis dark, this earthly, that divine." 

(694) That very subject which we are now discussing is still 
involved in mystery. This vessel, of which you spoke yesterday, 
sailed in the evening. 

(698-700) That merchant is the wealthiest of all his neighbors. 
China has a greater population than any nation on earth. That ship 
is larger than any of its class. There is more gold in California than 
in any part of North America. The birds of Brazil are more beau- 
tiful than any in South America. Philadelphia is the most regular 
of any city in Europe. Israel loved Joseph more than all his 
children. Solomon was wiser than any of the ancient kings. 

(701, 702) A more worthier man you can not find. The nigh tin 
gale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. A worser evil yrt 
awaits us. The rumor has not spread so universally as we supposed. 
Draw that line more perpendicular. This figure is a more perfect 
circle than that is. lie is far from being so perfect as ho thinks he \b. 
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THE ARIICLE AND ITS NOUN. 

707. Rule III. — 1. The article a or an is put before 
common nouns in the singular number, when used indefi* 
nitely; as, "-4 man" — ^^ An apple;" that is, ^^any 
man" — "awy apple." 

2. The article the is put be/ore common nouns, cither 
singular or plural, when used definitely ; as, " The sun 
rises" — " The city of New York." 

[See Etymology of the Article 183.] 

708. A common noun, in the singular namber, without an article 
or limiting word, is usually taken in its widest sense ; as, " Man is 
mortal" — ♦* Anger is a short madness.*' 

709. The is sometimes ased before a sbgolar noon, to particularize a species or 
class, withoat specifying any individnal ander it: oBfthe oak, ike rose^ the horse, 
the raven, meaning not any particular oak, rose, horse, or raven, but the class, 
so called, in a general sense. In such cases, whether the noun is used to denote a 
class or an individual, can be determined only by the sense, as in the following 
examples : •• The oak produces acorns" — " The oak was struck by lightning." — 
" The horse is a noble animal" — " The horse ran away." — " The lion shall eat 
straw like ihe oaf' — " The lion tore the ox in pieces." — ** The nighl is the time for 
repose" — " The night was dark." 

710. Every article belongs to a noun, expressed or understood, 
except as in (714 and 715). 

711. When several nouns are combined in the same construction, the article la 
commonly exprefised with the firat, and understood with the rest; as, ** The men, 
women, and children, are expected." But when emphasis, or a different form of 
the article, is required, the article is preiixed to each ; as, " The men, the women, 
and the children, are expected" — " A horse and an ass." 

712. But when several nouns in the same construction are disjunctively con- 
nected, the article must be repeated; as, " The men, or the women, or die children, 
are expected." 

713. The is commonly put before an adjective used as a noun ; as, '' The right- 
eoHS is more excellent than his neighbor." Also before adjectives in the superla- 
tive degree, when comparison is implied (213) ; as, " Gold is the most precious of 
the metals." But when comparison is not implied, the superlative is either without 
an article, or has a or an preceding it; as, "^ most excellent man." 

714. The is sometimes put intensively before adjectives and adverbs in the com- 
parative degree ; as, " TTie higher the mountain, ihe colder its top" — " The faster 
he goes, the sooner he stops." Thus used, it performs the function of an adverb, 

715. An adjective placed after its noun as an epithet, commonly has the article 
the before it; as, "Alexander the Grear*—" Charles the Fiflhr This maybe 
ooiisldcrcd as inverted for " The great Alexander," " The fifth Charles ;" or. by 
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cDipsu; for " Alexander, the great [oonqneror]," *' Chaiies, the fifth [emperor of the 
name]/' 

716. ii or an is mmetimes pat b^we the adjectives/^r, hundred^ thousand, fol- 
lowed by a plaral noon ; aa, ** Afew men" — " A hundred aciea^' — " A thousand 
mile&" In such caaea, the adjective and noan may be coDcddered aa a oompoond 
lenn, expteoAag tme aggregate, and having the constmction of a collective noun 
(790). Or the adjective may be regarded as a collective noun (207), and the noon 
following governed by (?/', nnderstood ; afl,'M few [of] men" — **A handred [of] 
acres," &c. This is evidently the constmction of larger numbers ; thns^ we never 
say, " A million dollars," bat, ** A million of dollars." 

717. When two or more adjectives belong to the same noon, the article of the 
noon is put with the nrst adjective, bat not with the rest ; bb," A red and vfhiie 
rose," that is, one rose, partly red sud partly tohiie. Bat, 

718. When two or more adjectives belong each to a different object of the same 
name, the article of the noan is pat with each adjective ; as, " A red and a white 
nMe"=: ** A red rose and a white rose," that is, two rosea^ one red and the oihei 
white. 

719. The same remark applies to die demonstrative that ; as, " That great and 
good man" =<' That great and that good man." 

720. So also when two or more epithets follow a noon, if both deagnate the same 
person, the article precedes the iirst only. If they designate diiferent persons, the 
article mast precede eadi ; thus, " Johnson, the boolueUer and stationer," mean 
one man, who is both a bookseller and a stationer ; bat, ** Johnson the bookseUeft 
and the stationer," means two men, one a bookseller, named Johnson, and the other 
a stationer, not named. 

721. When two noans after a word implying comparison, refer to the same per* 
son, or thing, the last mast toant the article ; as, " He is a better soldier than states- 
man." Bat when th^ refer to diflferent persons, the last most Aa«e the artide ; aa, 
•* He is a better soldier than a statesman [would be]." 

722. The article a, before HbA adjec1ives/e«; and lUtlCj renders the meaning pof*- 
iive ; as, "A few men can do that" — " He deserves a little credit." Bat without 
the article the meaning is negative; as, " Few men can do that" — ** He deserves 
Ultle credit" 

723. In the translation of the Scriptures, and some other writings of that time, the 
Is often used before irhich ; as, " That worthy name by the which ye are called' V- 
•* 7^he which when I had seen," — Bunyan. 

724. The article is generally omitted before proper names^ abstract nouns, and 
names of virtuex, vicen, ariSf sciences, dec., when not restricted, and such other noons 
as are of themselves so mamfestly definite as not to reqaire it ; as, " Christmas is la 
December" — " Logic and mathematics are important studies" — " Truth is mighty." 
Still certain proper names, and names used in a certain way, have the article pre* 
fixed; as, "The Alps"-^" The Rhine"—" The Azores"— "The immortal Wash- 
ington" — " He was a Johnson, of tlie family of the Johnsons, in England." 

POSITION OF THE ARTICLE. 

725. The article is commonly placed before its nonn; as, ** A 
man" — " The man." 

726. If the noun is qualified by an ac^ective befiwe it^ the article preoedos tho 
adjective; as, *M good maiu" 
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727. But the article Mows the adjectives, all, suchf mcmy, what, both ; and all 
adjectives preceded by too, so, a«. or koto ; as, " All the men''—" Such a man" — 
« Many a man"—" What a man"—" Both the men"—" Too great a man"—" So 
great a man" — " As great a man" — " How great a man." 

728. When the adjective follows the nonn, not as an epithet, the article remains 
before the nonn, and the adjective is without it ; as, " A man destitnte of principle 
should not be trosted." For an adjective as an epithet, see (715) abova 

Note. — The use of the article is so vazied, that the best general role is to stndy 
what the sense requires, both as to its proper use and position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Change, or omit, or insert the article, where necessary, and give a reason for so 
doing :^- 

(707-1 and 2) A country around New York is beautiful in a spring. 
A life of the modem soldier is ill represented by heroic fiction. Earth 
existed at first in the state of chaos. An age of chivalry is gone. A 
crowd at the door was so great that we could not enter. The large 
number of foreigners was present. 

(708) The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four ele- 
ments of the philosophers. Reason was given to a man to control his 
passions. A man was made to mourn. The gold is corrupting. The 
silver is a precious metal. 

(709) Horse is a noble animal. A lion is generous, a cat is treach 
erous, a dog is faithful. A horse-leech cries, •* Give, give," and a 
grave is never satisfied. The war has means of destruction more 
dreadful than a cannon or a sword. 

(712) Neither the man nor hoy was to hlame. A man may be a 
mechanic, or farmer, or lawyer, and be useful and respected ; but 
idler or spendthrift can never be either. 

(713) We should ever pay attention to graceful and becoming. The 
memory of just is blessed ; but the name of wicked shall rot. Best 
men are often those who say least. Your friend is a man of the most 
brilliant talents. Keep good and throw bad away. 

(715) Herod Great was distinguished for his cruelty ; Pliny younger 
for gentleness and benignity. Peter Hermit proposed his plan for 
recovering Jerusalem to Pope Martin 11. The father of William 
Cowper, poet, was chaplain to George II. 

(717) A red and a white flag was the only one displayed from the 
tower. A beautiful stream flows between the old and new mansion. 
A hot and cold spring were found in the same neighborhood. The 
young and old man seem to he on good terms. The first and second 
book are difficult. Thomson the watchmaker and the jeweller made 
one of the party. 
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(721) A man may be a better soldier than a logician. There is 
much truth in the saying that fire is a better servant than a master. 
He is not so good a poet as an historian. 

(722) It is always necessary to pay little attention to business. A 
little respect should be paid to those who deserve none. Let the 
damsel abide with tis few days. Are not my days a few ? A few 
men of his age enjoy so good health. 



A PRONOUN AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

729. Rule IV. — Pronouns agree with the words for 
which they stand-in gendery numbei^ and person; as, "All 
tliat a man hath will he give for hvt life." — " A treeAs known 
by its fruit." 

SPECIAL RULES. 

730. Rule 1. — When a pronoun refers to two or more 
words taken together, and of different persons, it becomes plu- 
ral, and prefers the first person to the second, and the second 
to the third; as, ^*John and you and J will do our duty.^* 

Rule 2. — When a pronoun refers to two or more words in 
the singular taken separately, or to one of them exclusively, it 
must be singular ; as, " A clock or a watch moves merely as 
it is moved." 

Rule 3. — But if either of the words referred to is plural, 
the pronoun must be plural also ; as, '* Neither he nor they 
trouble themselves^ 

731. Nouns are taken together when connected by and — sepa- 
rately when connected by or or nor, as above ; also after each, every, 
no, though connected by and ; as, ** Each book and each paper is in 
its place." 

732. Whea singalar nouns of different geDders are taken separately, they can 

Dot be represented by a proDonn, for want of a singular pronoan, common gender, 
except by a clumsy repetition of pronouns of the corresponding genders ; thus, " If 
any man or woman shall violate hit or her pledge, he or she shall pay a fine." — 
The use of the plural pronoun in such cases, though sometimes uaedi is improper; 
as, '* If any man or woman shall violate their pledge," &c 

733. Fronoxms referring to singular nouns or other words, of the common gen- 
der, (126), taken in a general sense, are commonly masculine ; as, ** A parent 

shunld bve his child." — " Every person has his faults." — ** No one should commend 
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ktnu^f." The want of a singalar personal pronooD^ conunon gender, is felt alio 
in this constmction. 

734. A pronoun referring to a collective noun in the singular, ex- 
pressing many as one whole, should be in the neuter singular ; but 
when the noun expresses many as individuals, the pronoun should be 
plural ; as, ** The army proceeded on its march." — ** The court were 
divided in their opinions.*' 

735. A singular noon after the phrane " many a" may take a pronoun in the 
idoral, but never in the same claase ; a»— 

"In Hawick twinkled many a light. 
Behind him soon they set in night." — W. Scott. 

736. The personal pronoun is sometimes used at the beginning of a sentence.in- 
Etead of the word pei'son or persona ; as, '* He who" — *' They 'who** — also " Those 
who" — ^for " The person or persons who." 

737. Pronoans representing noons pevsonificd (129), take the gender of the noon 
as a person ; as, " Nighty sable goddess, from her ebon throne." But tliose repre- 
senting nouns taken metaphorically agree with them in their literal sense ; as^ 
" Pitt was the pillar which in its strength upheld the state." 

738. It is improper in the progress of a sentence to denote the same person by 
pronouns of different numbers ; as, " I labored long to make thee happy, and now 
yati reward me by ingratitude." It should be either " to make you happy," or 
'• /kou rewardest" (245). 

739. In the use of pronouns, when it woald be uncertain to which of two or more 
antecedent words a pronoun refers, the ambiguity may be avoided by repeating 
the noun, instead of using the pronoun, or by changing the form of the sentence , 
thus, " When we see the beautiful variety of color in the rainbow, we are led to 
consider its cause" — ^better, *' the cause of that variety" 

• POSITION OF PRONOUNS, 

740. The first and the second personal pronouns commonly stand instead of 
nouns implied, but not expressed. Possessive pronouns, and the pronouns of the 
tliurd person, are commonly placed afler the words to which they refer ; but some- 
times this order, especially in poetry, is reversed. 

741. When words of different persons come together, the usual order of arrange- 
ment, in English, is to place the second person before the third, and the first person 
last ; as, " You and he and / are sent for." — " This matter concerns you or hiw, or 
mer 

In connexion widi these rules and observations, see also the observations on gen- 
der (126-134), on number (155-160), and on personal pronouns (240-252). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In each sentence, state the words to which the pronouns refer ; change tfie pro- 
nouns which are wrong, and give a reason for the change : — 

(729) A person's success in life depends on their exertions; if 
they shall aim at nothing, they shall certainly achieve nothing. Ex- 
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tremes are not in its nature favorable to happiness. A man^s recol- 
lections of the past regulate their anticipations of the future. Let 
every boy answer for themselves. Each of us had more than we 
wanted. Every one of you should attend to your own business (30i). 

(730-1) Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his counte- 
nance. Both cold and heat have its extremes. You and your friend 
should take care of themselves. You and I must be diligent in your 
studies. 

(730-2) John or James will favor ns with their company. One 
or other must relinquish their claim. Neither wealth nor honor con- 
fers happiness on their votaries. — (731 ) Every plant and every flower 
proclaims their Maker*s praise. Each day and each hour brings their 
changes. Poverty and wealth have each their own temptations. No 
thought, no word, no action, can escape in the judgment, whether 
they be good or evil. 

(732) Let every man and every woman strive to do their best. If 
any boy or girl shall neglect her duty, they shall forfeit their place. 
No lady or gentleman would do a thing so unworthy of them. 

(733) One should not think too highly of themselves. A teacher 
should always consult the interest of her pupils. A parent's care for 
her children is not always requited. Every one should consider their 
own frailties. Let each esteem others better than herself. 

(734) The assembly held their meetings in the evening. The 
court, in their wisdom, decided otherwise. The regiment was greatly 
reduced in their number. Society is not always answerable for the 
conduct of their members. The committee were divided m its opin- 
ions. The public are informed that its interests are secured. 

(737) The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. That 
freedom, in its fearless flight, may here announce its glorions reign. 
Policy keeps coining truth in its mints, such truth as it can tolerate, 
and every die except its own it breaks and casts away. As time 
advances, it leaves behind him the traces of its flight. 

(738) Though you are great, yet consider thou art a man. Care 
for thyself, if you would have others to care for thee. If thou wert 
not my superior, I would reprove you. If thou forget thy /riend, can 
you expect that your friend will remember thee ? 

(739) One man may do a kindness to another, though he is his 
enemy. John gave his friend a present which he highly valued. 

(741) I and my father were invited. An invitation was sent to 
me and George. You and I and James were to be of the party ; but 
neither I nor you nor he can go. 
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THE RELATIVE AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

742. Rule V. — The relative agrees with its cintecedeM 
in number and person; as, " Thou who speakest." — " The 
book which was lost." 

[See BtTmdlogy, 255, &&] 

743. The namber of the teladye can be determined only from the number of 
tlie antecedent 

744. Who is applied to persons or things personified ; as, ** The 
man who*'' — ** The fox who had never seen a lion.'* 

745. Which is applied to things and inferior animals — sometimes 
to children — to collective nouns in the singular, implying unity — ^and 
also to persons in asking questions. 

746. In the translation of the Bible, WticA is applied to persons; as, " Oar Father 
which art in heaven." 

747. Which applies to a noan denoting a person, when the character, or the 
name merely as a word, is referred to ; as, " He is a good writer, which is all he 
professes to be." — " That was the work of Herod, which is but another name for 
cmelty." 

748. That, as a relative, is used instead of who or which — 

1. After adjectives in the superlative degree — after the words very, same, and all, 

— often after tio, some, and any — and generally in restrictive clanses (268). 

2. When the antecedent indudes both persons and things ; as, " The man and 

the horse that we saw." 

3. After the interrogative who, and often after the personal pronouns ; as, " Who 

thai knew him could think so V — "I that speak in righteousness." 

4. Generally when the propriety of who or which is doubtful ; as, ** The little 

chdld that was placed in the midst" 

749. The relatives who at which and that should not be mixed in a series of rela* 
tive clauses having the same antecedent Thus it is improper to say, " The man 
that met us and whom we saw." It should be, " who met us," or " that we saw." 

750. The relative refers sometimes to the idea expressed by an adjective, some* 
times to the infinitive. But this construction is rare. See examples (256). 

751. The relative in the objective case is often omitted ; as, " Here is the book 

I promised you." The relative in the nominative is hardly ever omitted except in 

poetiv! a s" ■ 

« In this, 'tis Qod ~ directs, in that, 'tis man." 

752. The antecedent is omitted before what (266), and generally before tlie com 
pound relatives (273). It is sometimes understood, especially in poetry ; as — 

** [He] who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor." 

753. What should not be used for the conjunction that. Thus, ** I can not be- 
lieve but what it is so," should be, '* but that it is so." Also the demonstrative that 
should not be used for the relative what : as, " We speak that we do know." 
bettor, **whnt we do know." 

1* 
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POSITION OF THE RELATIVE. 

754. The relative is generally placed after its antecedent. 

755. To prevent ambiguity, the relative should be placed as near its antecedent 
as possible, and so that there can be no uncertainty respecting the word to which 
it refers. 

756. In most instances, the sense will be a soflBcient guide in this matter ; thna, 
" They removed their wives and children in wagons covered with the skins of ani- 
mals, icMch formed tlieir simple habitations." Here the sense only can determine 
to which of the three words, waffcms, skiiUt or animals^ the relative which refers. 
But— 

757. When the antecedent can not be determined by the MniCt it should be de. 
termined by the position of Ae relative, which, as a general rule, 6lx>uld belong to 
the nearest antecedent Thus— 

" We walked from the house to the ham > , . , , , , ^ „ 

•* We walked to the bam from the houte ) 
Here the relative which^ as determined by its portion, refers, in the iBrst sentence 
to harn^ and in the second to house. 

758. 8o also when the antecedents denote the same object, the one being in the 
subject and the other, in the predicate, the relative takes .the person of die one 
next it ; as, '* I am the man who conomands you'* — not ** command yon." If t^ 
relative refer to /, the words should be arranged, '*Iwho command you am the 
man.'' Hence — 

759. A relative clause which modifies the subject should not be placed in tiie 
predicate ; thus, " He should not keep a horse that can not ride," should be, '* He 
that can not ride, should not keep a horse." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

in the following sentences, which are the relatives 7 What is the antecedent 
to which each refers 7 Correct those which are wrong, and give the rule, or the 
leason for the change : — 

(744) Those which seek wisdom will certainly find her. This is 
the friend which I love. — (745) That is the vice whom I hate. The 
tiger is a beast of prey who destroys without pity. The court who 
gives currency to such manners should be exemplary. The nations 
who have the best rulers are happy. Your friend is one of the com- 
mittee who was appointed yesterday. The family with whom I 
lived has left the city. — (747) His father set him up as a merchant, 
who was what he desired to be. If you intend to be a teacher, who 
you can not be without learning, you must study. 

(748) It is the best situation which can be got. That man was 
the first who entered. This is the same horse which we saw yes- 
terday. Solomon was the wisest king whom the world ever saw. 
The lady and the lapdog, which we saw at the window, have disap- 
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peered. The man and the things which he has studied have not im- 
proved his morals. I who speak unto you am he. No man who 
respects himself would do so mean an action. 

(749) O Thou who hast preserved us, and that wilt still preserve us ! 
The man whonl we met to-day, and that was at our house yesterday, 
is the same. O Thou that art, and who wast, and that art to come.' 

(752) I have sent everything what you ordered. All whosoever 
came were made welcome. Everything whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them. He whoever steals 
my purse steals trash. — (753) I can not believe but what you have 
been sick. It is not impossible but what you are mistaken. 

(755) The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had 
never before committed so unjust an action. 

(759) He needs no spectacles that can not see, nor boots that can 
not walk. Those must not expect the sympathy of the diligent, who 
spend their time in idleness. 



THE SUBJECT NOMINATIVE. 

760. Rule VL — The subject of a finite verb is put in 
the nominative; as, "J am" — " Thou art" — "flc is" — 
" They are"—" Time flies." 

761. A finite verb ia a verb in the indicative, potential, sabjonctive, or imperatiye 
mood. It is called finite, becaase in these parts it ii limited by person and nnm- 
ber. In the infinitive and participles, it is not so limited. 

762. The sabject of a finite verb (315) may be a noon, a prononn, an infinitive 
mood (394), a participle used as a noun (462), or a clause of a sentence. All these, 
ivhen the sabject of the verb, are regarded as the nominative. 

763. Every nominative, not absolute (769), or independent (773-775), or in appo- 
wiiion (668), or in the predicate (796), is the sabject of a verb, exptessed or nader- 
stood. 

764. The following sentence is wrong, becaase the nominative v>ho has no verb 
to which it is the nominative, viz. : ** These evils were caused by Catiline, toAd, if 
ho had been punished, the repnblic woald not have been exposed to so great dan- 
gers." Better— *' If Catiline, by tcKom these evils wore caased, bad been pun- 
ished," &c. Hence — 

765. It is improper to ase both a noon and its pronoan as the nominative to the 
same verb ; thus, " The king he is just," should be, " The king is just." Except 
when the compound pronouns are added to the sabjectibr tlie sake of emphoBis 
(249) ; as, " The king himself has come." 

766. The nominative, especially in the answer to a question, and ttSierthanoTat, 
often has the verb understood ; as, " Who said so ?"— " He Isaid sol."—" J«M«« i« 
taller than / [ami • ^»"* ****^ so tall as you [arcl.'» 
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POSITION OP THE SUBJECT. 

767. The sabject is commonly placed before the verb. But in imperatiTe and 
intexTOgative sentencea, and in sentences inserted for the sake of emphasis in en 
phony, the subject is offcen placed after the verb ; as« " Go thou,'* — ^ Did he go V" — 
"May yem be happy I"—" Were / he."—" Neither did <%."—- Said /."—*• There 
was a man" ice. 

Under this role there is liability to error cmly in the use of pronouns, and in leav- 
log a nominative without its verb. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Which nouns or pronouns in the follo^nng sentences are the subject of a verb 7 
If not in the proper case, change them, and give the rale, or a reason for the 
change: — 

(760) Him and me are of the same age. Suppose yon and me 
go. Them are excellent. Whom do you think has arrived ? Them 
that seek wisdom will find it. You and us enjoy many pri\dlege8. 

(766) John is older than me. You are as tall as her. Who has a 
knife ? Me. Who came in ? Her and him. You can write as 
well as me. That is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. 

(765) Virtue, however it may ue neglected for a time, yet men 
are so constituted as to re8i)ect genuine merit. 



THE NOMINATIVE INDEPENDENT. 

768. Rule VIT. — A substantive whose case depends on 
no other word, is put in the nominative. This occurs un- 
der the four following — 

SPECIAL RULES. 

769. Rule 1. — A substantive with a participle^ whose cas6 
depends on no other word, is put in the nominative absolute ) 
as, " He being gone, only two remain." 

770. In this constmcdon, the sabstantiye is sometimeB nndentood ; ba, *' His ood- 
duct, viewing it even favorably, can not be commended ;" that is, we, a penon 
viewing it, &c. 

771. Sometimea being^ and having been are omitted ; aa, " Her wheel [being'i 
at rest"—" Ha destroyed or toon," &c., that is, " He having been destroyed or 
won/' Ac.—" This said," that is, « This being said." 

772. In this constraction. the sabstantive with the participle is used to express 
an assumed fact in an abbreviated fonn, and is eqtdvalent to a dependent danse^ 
connected by when, while if, since, because, dee. (650) , 9a,"He having gone, his 
orachor retomed ;"=?'* 8tnee or because he went, his brother retomod." 
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773. Rule 2. — A person or thing addressed, without a verb 
or governing word, is put in the nominative independent ; as, 
*• I remain, dear sir, yours truly" — " Plato, thou reasonest 
well." 

774. Rule 3. — A substantive, unconnected in mere excla^ 
mation, is put in the nominative independent ; as, ** O, the 
times ! O the manners /" 

775. Rule 4. — A substantive, used by pleonasm before an 
affirmation, is put in tJie nominative ifidependent ; as, "The 
boj/, oh! where was he 1" — "Your fathers, where, are 
they ? — ^the prophets, do they live forever V 

Under this rate, a mistake can be made only in the case of inononna. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Point out the nonn or pronoun whose case depends on no other word — ^pat it in 
the case required by the rule, and give die special rule requiring it 

Me being absent, the business was neglected. He made as wise 

proverbs as any body, him only excepted. All enjoyed themselves 

very much, ns excepted. Whom being dead, we shall come. 

Whose gray top 
Shall tremble, him descending. 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree ; 
Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. 

Her quick relapsing to her fi>nuer state. 

Then all thy gifts and graces we disjilay, 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 



THE VERB AND ITS NOMINATIVE. 

776. Rule VIII. — A verb agrees with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, " I readj^ " Thou readest^^^ " He 
readsy^ " We ?ea(Z," &c. 

[Respecting the nominatiTe or subject, see (493). This rule, and the special 
rules under it, apply to an infinitive mood or clause of a sentence, when the sub- 
ject of a yerb (762), as well as to nouns and pronouns.] 

SPECIAL RULES. 

777. Rule 1. — A singular noun used in a plural sense, hoA 
a verb in the plural; as, " Ten sail are in sight" (160). 

778. Rule 2. — Two or more substantives, singular, taken 
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together, have a verb in the plural; as, "James and John 
are here." 

779. Substantives taken togetiier are oonnected by and, expressed or under* 
stood (955), as in the example. 

780. A singular nominative and an objective, connected by vntk, sometimes havo 
a plural verb ; as, " The ship with the crevrwere lost." TWs construction is incoi> 
ivct, and should not be imitated. A mere adjunct of a substantive does not change 
its number or construction. Either, then, the verb should be smgular, " The ship 
with the crew teas lost," or, if the second substantive is considered as belonging to 
the subject, it should be connected by and ; as, • The ship and the crew toere 
lost." But, 

761. When substantives connected by and, denote one person or thing, the yerb 
is angular ; as. " Why is dust and askes .proud ?" — " The saint, the father, and 
the husband, prays.** — Burns. 

782. Singular nouna^ preceded by each, every^ no, though connected by and, 
have the verb in the singular; as, ** Each book and each paper teas arranged"— 
" Every paper and every book toas arranged" — " No book and no paper was 
arranged." 

783. When a verb, having several nominatives connected by and, is placed after 
the first, it agrees with that, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

" Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty tocdks, thy tenderness, and love.'* — Thomson. 

784. When the substantives connected are of different persons^ 
the verb in the plural prefers the/r5^ to the second^ and the second 
to the (kird. This can be perceived only in the pronoun (730-1). 

785. Rule 3. — Two or more substantives, singular, taken 
separately, or one to the exclusion of the rest, have a verb in 
the singular ; as, 

" James or John attends** — *• Neither James nor John attends** — 
** John, and not [but not] James, attends" — ** John as well as James 
attends** — " Not John, but James attends,** &c. 

7S6. Nouns taken separately, are connected by or, nor, as well as, and also, 
dec A noun taken so as to exclude others, is connected with them by such phrases 
as and not. but not, not, &c. In such, the verb agrees with the subject affirmed 
of, and is undCTstood with the others. 

Note. — Singular nouns connected by nor, sometimes have a plural verb. In 
that case, the verb denies equally of all, and nor is equivalent to and, connecting 
the nouns, and a negative which is transferred to, and modifies the Terb* as^ 
•* Neither Moses, nor Minos, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, were eloquoit men,**— 
Acton.=z" Moses, and Minos, and Sobn, and Lycurgus, were not eloquent men,'* 
or, " were neither of them eloquent." This construction has not been generally 
noticed, but it oflen occurs in the best winters. 

787. But when two or more substantives, taken separately, are of diSerent num- 
bers, the verb agrees with the one next it, and the plural subject is usually placed 
next the verb; as, "Neither the captain nor the sailoTs were saved;*' rarely, 
** Neither the sailors nor the captain was saved." 
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788. Rule 4. — When substantives, taken separately, are 
of different persons, the verb agrees with the one next it; as, 
" James or I am in the wrong" — " Either you or he is mis- 
taken" — " I or thou art to blame." 

789. Tbcmgh sentences are often formed according to this rale, yet they are generaOy 
harsh and ineleg^t It is generally hetter to put the verb with the first sabstan- 
tive, and repeat it with the second ; or to express the same idea by arranging the 
sentence differently ; as, "James w in the wrong or I am!* or, " One of ns is in 
the wrong" — " Either jrou art mistaken or he m"— " I am to blame, or thou art** 
This remark is sometimes applicable also, when the Bnbstantives are of the same 
person, bat different in number, and requinng each a different form of the verb • as, 
« Either the captain or the sailors were to blame ;" otherwit^c, " Either the captain 
Vioi to blame, or the sailors were." 

790. Rule 5. — 1. A collective noun, expressing many, as 
ONE WHOLE, has a verb in the singular ; as, ** The company 
was large." 

791 — 2. But when a collective noun expresses many, as 
individuals, the verb mtist be plural; as, " My people do 
not consider." 

792. It is sometimes diflScult to determine whether a collective noon expressea 
unity or pluralily. It is now considered generally best to use the ploral, where 
the singular is not manifestly required. 

793. A nominative aflei " many a" has a verb in tlie singular; as, ''Full many a 
flowei ttfbom," &c. 

794. Two or more verbs comiected b the same oonstraction as « compound pred- 
icate (627) have the same nommative; as, " JBme» reads taid writes" — "James 
neither reads nor writes." 

795. But when verbs are not connected in the same construction, every verb 
should have its own nominative. The following sentence is wrong in this respect : 
*' The whole is produced as an illusion of the first class, and hopes it will be found 
worthy of patronage ;" it should be, either, " He produces the wlwle as an illusion^" 
Jcc, " and hopes" &c; or, " The whole is produced," &c, " and he hopes," &c, 
ur, " and it is hoped," &c 

For the Position of thn verb and its subject see (767), and also (741). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 
What is the verb in each of the following sentences? What is its subject? 
See if they agree. If they do, give the rule and show how it applies. If they do 
Dot, change the verb so as to agree with its nominative, and give the rule. Thus, 
loves should be tove, to agree with /, in the first person, singular. Rule — " A verb 
agrees," &c. 

(776) I loves reading. A soft answer turn away wrath. We is but 
of yesterday, and knows nothing. The days of man is as grass. Thou 
sees how little has been done. He dare not act otherwise. Fifty 
pounds of wheat produces forty pounds of flour. A variety of pleas- 
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ing objects charm the eye. So much of ability and merit are seldom 
found. A judicious arrangement of studies facilitate improvement. 
Was you there ? Circumstances alters cases. There is sometimes 
two or three of us I, who are first, has the best claim. The deri- 
vation of these words are uncertain. Much does human pride and 
folly require correction. To do good unto others are the duty of aU. 
To be ignorant of such things are now inexcusable. — (482) She 
needs not trouble herself. The truth needs not always be told. 

(777) Forty head of cattle was sold in one hour. The horse 
was sent forward to engage the enemy. The foot, in the meantime, 
was preparing for an attack. Fifty sail was seen approaching the 
coast. Two dozen is as many as you can take. One pair was 
spoiled ; five pair was in good condition. 

(778) Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. Anger and impatience 
is always unreasonable. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing. Idleness and ignorance produces many vices. Tem- 
perance and exercise preserves health. Time and tide waits for no 
man. Our welfare and security consists in unity. To profess regard 
and to act differently marks a base mind. To be good and to seem 
good is diflferent things. To do good and to shun evil is equally our 
duty. 

(781) That able scholar and critic have died. Your friend and 
patron, who were here yesterday, have called again to-day. 

(782) Every leaf, and every twig, and every drop of water, teem 
tvith life. Every man and every woman were searched. Each day, 
and hour, and moment, are to be diligently improved. No wife, no 
mother, no child, soothe his cares. No oppressor, no tyrant, triumph 
there. 

(785) Either the boy or the girl were present. Neither pre- 
bept nor discipline mre ^ so forcible as example. Our happiness or 
misery depend much upon our own conduct. When sickness, infirm- 
ity, or misfortune, affect us, the sincerity of friendship is tried. 
Neither ability nor inclination are wanting. A man's being rich, or 
his being poor, do not afiect his character for integrity. To do good 
or to get good are equally neglected by the foolish. 

(786) His time, as well as his money and health, were lost in the 
undertaking. He, and not we, are to blame. James, and also his 
brother, have embarked for the gold region. Books, not pleasure. 
occupies his mind. He, and not they, are mistaken. 
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(787) Neither the scholars nor the teacher was present. Whether 
the subjects or the king is responsible, makes no difierence. 

(788) Either he or I are_ willing to go. Neither thou nor he 
art of age. You or your brother are blamed. Neither James nor 1 
has had a letter this week. Either Robert or his sons has met with 
great losses. Thou, or he, or John, art the author of that letter. 

(790) Stephen's party were entirely broken Mip. The meet- 
ing were large and respectable. The people often rejoices in that 
which will prove their ruin. The British parliament are composed 
of lords and commons. Congress consist of a senate and house of 
representatives. Never were any nation so infatuated. The noble 
army of martyrs praiseth thee, O God ! A great number of women 
were present. The public is respectfully informed. The audience 
was much pleased. The council was not unanimous. Congress 
have adjourned. 

(793) Many a one have tried to be rich, but in vain. Many a 
broken ship have come to land. 

(795) The letter from which the extract was taken, and came by 
man, is lost. It was proposed by the president to fit out an expedi- 
tion, and has accomplished it. Our friend brought two loads to mar- 
ket, and were sold at a good price. The house which he built at 
great expense, and was richly furnished, has been burned down. 



THE PREDICATE NOMINATIVE, &c. 

796. Rule IX. — The iiredicate siibsiantive, after a 
verbj is put in the same case as the siibject before it ; as — 

*»It is T'— »• He shall be called John"—'' She walks a ^ueen"— 
•* I took it to be him" — *♦ He seems to be a scholar" — " The opinion 
is, that he luiLl live" Hence — 

Note, As the sabject of a verb can be only in the nominative (760) or objectiTe 
(872) the predicate substantive can be only in the nominative or objective. 

797. Any verb may be the copula between the subject and the predicate sub- 
stantive, except'a transitive verb in the active voice. But those most commonly 
used in this way are the verbs to be, to become, to seem, to appear ; intransitive 
verbs of motion, position, &c., and passive verbs, denoting to call, name, style, 
appoint choose, m/ike, esteem, reckon, and the like. 

798. The predicate substantive after a verb may be anything that can he the 
■abject of a verb (762). 

799. The infinitive without a subject, or the participle of a cop- 
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ulative verb in a substantive clause, has a predicate substantive after 

it in the nominative ; as — 

" To be aforeigricr u a duadvantage." 
" He was not known to be a foreigner." 
" Hia being a foreigner was not known." 
" He was suspected of being a foreigner" 
" We did not know his being [or, of his being] a foreigner." 
In all these examples, the vrord foreigner is the predicate nominative after to be, 
or beingf because these phrases being only abridged dependent clauses (651), the 
predicate noon remains in the same case after the clause is abridged as it was 
before. Thus, " He was not known io be a foreigner":^" It was not known tktU 
he was a foreigner." As, then, in the latter form, foreigner is in the nominativa 
under the rule, it vemains the same in the abridged form, and so of the other 
example& But when we say, " For him to be a foreigner," or, " We did not 
know him to be B.for&gner'* (396), him, in both examples, is the subject of to be, 
and foreigner the objective, according to the rule. — See App. VI. 

POSITION. 

600. The usual position of the predicate substantive is after the 
verb, as that of the subject is before it, and this is always the order 
of construction. But in both the direct and the indirect question, 
and in inverted sentences, its place is often different ; thus, " Who is 
ke?^'' — " We know not who he is*' — "Is he a student ?" — ** He is* 
the same that he was" — " The dog it was that died" — " A man he 
was to all the country dear" — "Feet was I to the lame" — " Far 
other SCENE is Thrasymeni now." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, which is the copuladve vorb ? — ^wbat is its sabjectT 
—what the predicate substantive 1 Correct where it is wrong, and give the reason 
for the correction. Thus, me is the predicate substantive, and should be I, because 
the subject it is in the nominadve. Rule — " The predicate," &c. 

(796) It is me. It was me who wrote the letter, and him who 
carried it to the post-office. I am sure it could not have been her. 
It is them, you said, who deserve most blame. You would proba- 
bly do the same thing if you were him. I understood it to be he. 
It may have been him, but there is no proof of it. 

Whom do you think he is? Who do you think him to be I 
Whom do men say that I am ? She is the person who I understood 
it to be. He is the man whom you said it was. Let him be whom 
he may. Can you tell whom that man is ? Is it not him whona 
you thought it was ? 
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THE OBJECTIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

801. Rule X. — A transitive verb in the active voice 
governs the objective case; as, " We love Aim." — "He loves 
M5." — " Whom did they send?" 

802. The infinitive mood, a participle used as a noun, or part of a 
sentence, may be tlie object of a transitive verb, as well as a noun or 
pronoun ; as, " Boys love to play,** — ** I know who is there" — ** I 
wish that they were wise," — ** You see how few have returned" 

SPECIAL RULES. 

803. Rule 1. — An intransitive verb does not govern an oh' 
jective case. Thus — 

" Repenting him of his design," should be, ** Repenting of his de- 
sign." Still, a few anomalies of this kind are to be found ; as, " They 
laughed him to scorn." — "The manliness to look the subject in the 
face." — " Talked the night away." 

804. Rule 2. — Intransitive verbs in a transitive sense (375) 
govern the objective case ; as, " He runs a race" — ** They live 
a holy life," 

805. To tfaia usage may be referred such expreflsionfl as the following : ** The 
brooks ran nectar" — " The trees wept gums and balms." — '* Her lips blash deeper 
tfceetSf" &c. 

806. To tills rale also belongs the objective after cavsatives (375-3) ; as, " He 
tuns a stage." — " John walks his horse." — " He works him hard," &c. Such ex- 
^ssionsi however, as " Grows corn" are inelegant, and should be avoided. 

807. Rule 3. — Intransitive verbs do not admit a passive 
voicCf except when used transitively (375). Thus — 

"lam purposed" — **I am perished," should be, **I have pur- 
posed" — ** I am perishing." But we can say, ** My race is run," 
because run is used transitively. lu such expressions as ** I am re^ 
solved" — ** He is deceased" — ** He is retired from business" — ** We 
are determined to go on," &c., if regarded as correct, the participle 
is used as an adjective. It is more correct, though not more common, 
to say, ** I have resolved" — " He has retired," &c. 

808. A transitive verb in the active voice, without an object, either has an object 
understood, or is used intransitively (323). 

809, Rule 4. — A transitive verb does not adinit a preposi- 
tion after it; thus, ** I must premise with a few observations." 
— ^* I will not allow of it." Omit with and of. 
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810. Rule 5.- -- Verhg signifying to name, choose, appoint, 
CONSTITUTE, and the like, generally govern two objectives, viz.^ 
the DIRECT, denoting the person or thing acted upon, and the 
INDIRECT, denoting the result of the act expressed; as, " They 
named him John/* — " The people elected him president.*' — 
*• They made it a bookJ* 

811. In sach Knteuces, in the pasfflve voice, the direct object is made the sabject, 
and the indirect remains as the predicate nominative afler the verb, according to 
Rule IX. Thus, " He v^'as named John." — " He was elected president." — " It waa 
made a book.'* 

812. Besides the immediate object in the objective case, some verbs have a re- 
mote object between the immediate and the verb, governed by a preposition nn- 
dezBtood ; as, ** John gave me a book." But when the remote object comes last, the 
preposition mast be expressed : as, ** John gave a booTc to me." The verbs thns 
ased are such as signify to ask, teach, offer, promise, give, pay, teU, edUno, deny^ 
and some others. 

813. These verbs properly take the immediate object of the active voice as the 
sabject in the passive, and the remote remains in the objective after the pasav^ 
governed by a preposition, expressed or understood ; as, '' A book was promised 
me or to me." 

814. In loose composition, however, the remote object is sometimes made the 
sabject, and tlie immediate remains in the objective case after the passive vcnoe; 
as, "/ was promised a booh." The verbs ask and teach frequently have this 
doable oonstroction in the passive, bat in general the regular constractioa is better. 

POSITION. 

815. As the nominative and the objective case of nouns are alike, 
the arrangement of the sentence should clearly distinguish the one case 
from the other. The nominative generally precedes the verb, and 
the objective follows it. Thus, " Brutus killed Caesar." If one (or 
both) of these should be a pronoun, the order may be varied without 
obscuring the sense, and sometimes the objective is rendered more 
emphatic by being placed first ; as, '* Him he slew." 

816. When the objective is a relative or interrogative pronoun, it 
precedes both the verb and its nominative ; as, ** The man whom we 
saw is dead." — •* Whom did you send ?" 

817. The objective should not, if possible, be separated from its verb by inter* 
vening clauses. Thas, ** We could not discover, for the want of proper tests, the 
quality of the metal." Better, " We could not, for want of proper tests, discover 
the qtuxlity of the metal." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 
In the following sentences, correct the errors accoiding to the rule, and give a 
reason for the change. Parse the sentences coirected. Thos^ / shoold be me 
bocanso governed by loves. Rul& " A transitive reih," &c. ^— 
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(801) He loves I. He and they we know, but who art thoa ? 
She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye only have I 
known. He who committed the offence thou shonldst correct, not I 
who am innocent. They that honor me I will honor. Who do yon 
think I saw yesterday ? Who did he marry ? She who we met at 
the Springs last summer. Who, having not seen, we love. Who 
should I meet the other day but my old friend ? Who dost thou take 
to be such a coward ? 

(803) You will have reason enough to repent you of your foolish 
conduct. They did not fail to enlarge themselves on the subject. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judea. Hasten thee home. Sit 
thee down and rest thee. 

(807) Several persons were entered into a conspiracy. Fifty men 
are deserted from the army. I am purposed that I will not sin. He 
is almost perished with cold. I am resolved to go. He is retired to 
his room. The plague was then entirely ceased. Is your father 
returned ? He was not returned an hour ago. 

(809) No country will allow of such a practice. False accusation 
can not diminish from his real merit. His servants ye are, to whom 
ye obey. He ingratiates with some by traducing others. They shall 
not want for encouragement. We do not want for anything. Covet 
earnestly for the best gifts. 

Change the foUowiog into the regular form, and give a reason for the change : — 

(813) I was promised a pension. He was ofiered a pardon. She 
would not accept the situation, though she was ofiered it. I was paid 
a dollar for my services. I was given a book of great value. The 
commissioner was denied access. 

(817) Becket could not better discover, than by attacking so pow- 
erful an interest, his resolution to maintain his right. The troops 
pursued, without waiting to rest, the enemy to their gates. 



THE OBJECTIVE GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS, 

8 18, Rule XL — A preposition governs the objective 
case ; as, " To whom much is given, of him much shall be 
required." 

619. The object of a preposition is sometimes an infioitive mood — a participle 
usedsas a noun — part of a sentence — a phrase, or dependent clanset as well as a 
noun or pronoan ; as, " Ho is about io depart" — " After tee came.*'^^*^ On re- 
ceiving hia diphma.*' — " Maeh depends on fcho are hit adviten*' 
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890. As A general rale, it u ooiuadered inelegant to connect cither an active tnuv 
skiTe verb and a prepoedtioQ, or two prepositions with the same object. Thus, ** I 
wrote /o and icarn€<2bim." Better, "I wrote to Aim, and irflr»ic<i Am." Soy" Of him, 
and through him, and to him, are all tilings." Not of, and through, and to him, &c. 

821. This general rule is so little regarded, even by the beat writers, 4hat it is a 
matter of doabt whether it should any longer retain a place in oar grammars. In 
many instances, at least, the form of speech condemned by the role is clearly better 
in respect of perspicnity, brevity, and strength, than that which it recommends, and 
in sadi cases it should be adopted. In some cases, again, as in the above example, 
the fiill form is better than the ellipticaL In this matter, every one most be goided 
by his taste and jadgment, avoiding equally obscurity and harshness. 

822. When the prepositions (o, at, in, stand before names of places, 
the following usage should be carefully observed, viz. : — 

1. To — ^is used after a veri) of motion toward ; as, *' He went to Spain." But it 

is omitted before home ; as, " Go home." 
X At — is used before names of hotises, villages, towns, and foreign citiet ; as, 

"He resides at the Mansion House"-— ** il^ Saratoga Springs"-— « .4Z 

Lisbon." 

3. In — is used before names of countries and large cities ; as, " He lives in Eng- 

land"— "/» London"— "7n New York." But at is used before the 
names of places and large cities after the verbs tovch, arrive, land, and 
frequently after the verb to be ; as, '* We touched at Liverpool, and, after 
a short passage, landed ai New Orleans." — ^" I was at New York." 

4. In speaking of one's residence in a city, at is used before the No., and in be- 

fore the street ; as, " He resides at No. .** — " He lives in State street." 

When both are mentioned together, the preposition is commonly under- 
stood before the last; as, "He lives ai No. , State street," or "He 

lives in State street, No. ." 

823. The preposition is frequently understood, as follows : — 

1. A preposition expressed with the first noun or pronoun of a scries, may be 
understood to the rest ; as "Be kind to John and James and Mary.** 

fL When the remote object of a verb, governed by a preposition, is placed be- 
tween the verb and its immediate object, the preposition is often omitted ; 
as, " Give me your hand." — *' Bring me a chair." — " Get me a book" (812). 

3. To is commonly omitted after like, near, nigh ; as, "Like his father" — ^Near 
a river," &c. ; and of frequently after tcorthy and unworthy. 

824. Sometimes the antecedent term of a preposition, and sometimes the subse- 
quent (539), is omitted. Thus, the antecedent : *' [/ say] in a word." — " All shall 
know me [reckoning] from the least to the greatest" The subsequent : " There 
is a man I am acquainted with" — that is, with whom I am acquainted. The sub- 
sequent is always omitted when it is the anteoed^t to a compound relative (273) ; 
as, " Give it to whoever will take it" 

825. The phrases, in vain, in secret, ai first, at last, in short, on high, and the 
like, may either be parsed togedier as adverbs, or the noun may be supplied, and 
eSich word parsed separately ; as, " In a vain manner^' — " In a secret place,** &a 
The phrase, »n a word^haa the preceding term of relation understood ; as, " [Tp say] 
in a word." 

8SC. Adverbs representing adverbia] phrases, ending with a preposition, govern 
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a noon [oUawiag, in the objective ; as, **Maug^ heO," that ifl> ** in spite qfhgSL"'^ 
Milton. 

827. Though words denoting weight, measure, &c., are evidently governed by a 
preposition, yet, as it is for the most part understood, it is better to dis^josc of sacb 
cases by the fidlowing — 

SPECIAL RULE. 

828. Rule. — Nouns denoting time, value, wsioht, or 
MEASURE, are commonly put in the objective case, witJiout a 
governing toord ; as — 

** He was absent six months last year.^* — " It cost a shilling.** — 
**It is not worth a cenV* — ** It weighs a pound.^* — ** The wall is six 
feet high, and two feet thick." 

This may be called the objective of time, value, &c., as the case 
may be. 

829. Noans denoting time how long are generally without a preposition ; as, " He 
is ten years old." Also nouns denoting time when, in a general or indefinite way ; 
as, " He came last week." Bat nouns denoting the time when, definitely or with 
pzecision, generally have the preposidon expressed ; as, " He came last week, on 
Wednesday, in the evening." 

POSITION. 

830. Prepositions should be placed before the words which they 
govern, and as near to them as possible ; but never before that as a 
relative. 

831. Whom and which are sometimes governed by a preposition at some dis* 
(ance after them ; this, however, should be avoided as much as possible. Thus. 
" That is the man whom 1 gave the letter to." Generally better thu0— '" to whom 
I gave the letter." 

832. The preposition with its regimen should be placed as near as 
possible to the word to which it is related. 

833. Under this ifple there is liability to error only in the case of pronouns and 
position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the follo^ng sentences, point out the preposition, and the word governed by 
it. Correct the errors, and give a reason for the change. Parse the sentences when 
corrected : — 

(818) To who will you give that pen? That is a small matter 
between you and I. He came along with James and I. He gave 
the book to some one, I know not who. — (831 ) Who does it belong to ? 
The book which I read that story in is lost. 

(S22) I have been to Boston. They live in Saratoga Springs 
We touched in LiverjKJol on our way for New York. He has been 



834. Rule XII.— Ce/tam words and phrases should he 
followed by appropriate prepositions. 

The toOowing lut may be tuefal fiv refisrenoe >— 

Abhorreooe </. Advantage over, of. 

Ahoand in, vUk, Affinity to, with. 

Abridge ftvuL Affection for. 

Ahaeoifrom. Agree vnth a person; to a propontion, 

AooeflB to. from another ; vpon a thing among 

Aooommodale to, themsdyes. 

Accord with. Agreeable to. 

Aociue ef. AHode to. 

Aoqoaint with. Alter to, alteration in. 

Acquit of. Amerce in. 

Acquiesce in. Annex to. 

Adapted to. Analogy to, with. 

Adequate to. Antipathy to, against. 

Adhere to. Approve of. 

Adjudge to. Array loi^ in. 

Admoniiih of. Arrive at. 

Address to. Ascendant over. 

A d mis ri n n (aoceas) to. Ask of a person; for a thing; after. 

AdmlMon (entrance) into what we wiali to hear of. 



i 
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to liome for some days. He lives at Hudson 8treet« in No. 43l We 
remained in a village in the vicinity of London. 

(823) Be so good as lend to me your grammar. Get to him a 
book like that. Ask of me that question again. This has taught to 
me a lesson which I will always be mindful of. Pay to me what 
you owe to me. I shall be pleased to do to him a kindness. WiU 
you do to me a favor ? j 

(830) The nature of the undertaking was such as to render the 

progress very slow of the work. Beyond this period the arts can not 

be traced of civil society. 

The wrong position of the preposition anJ its xegimen often prodaoes very lodi- 
croos sentences. The following are a specimen : — 

Wanted a young man to take care of some horses, of a religious 
turn of mind. The following verses were written by a young man 
who has long lain in the grave, for his own amusement. A public 
dinner was given to the inhabitants, of roast beef and plum-pudding. 
I saw that the kettle had been scoured, with half an eye. He rode 
to town, and drove twelve cows, on horseback. The man was dig- 
ging a well, with a Roman nose. 
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Aspire to, after. 
Associate wiiht seldom to 
Assent to. 
Assnre of. 
Attain to. 
Averse to, from. 
Banish from. to. 
Believe en, sonietinies on. 
Bereft o/". 
Bestow vpon, on. 
Betray to a person , into a thing. 
Boast of 
Bind to, in. 
Blash ctt. 
Border vpon, on. 
Call on a person ; at a place 
Capacity /<7r. 
Caiefnl of, in. 
Catch at. 

Change (exchange) ^r; (alter) to, into. 
Charge on a person ; toiik a thing. 
Compare witk, in respect of qaalily ; to, 
by way of illostration. 

Comply, compliance toitk. 
Composed of . 

Concede to. 

Concxur frith a person ; in a measure ; 
to an effect 

Condescend to. 

Confer on, upon. 

Confide in. 

Conformable, conformity to, with. 

Congenial to. 

Congratalate upon, on. 

Consonant to. 

Consist (to be composed) of, (to be com- 
prised) in. 

Conrastent trith. 

Contrast vnth. 

Conversant with men ; in things : about 
and among are less proper. 

Convict of a crime ; in a penalty. 

Copy after a person ; from a thing. 

Correspond (to be consistent) with ; (an- 
swering or suitable) to. 

Correspondence with. 

Cared o/*. 

Debar /rom. 

De&md (otbcra) /rom ; — (ourselves) 
agmnMt 



Demand of. 

Denoancc against a pemon. 

Depend, dependent upon, on. 

Deprive of. 

Derogate from, derogatory to. 

Derogation frotn, of 

Despair of 

Despoil of. 

Devolve on. 

Die, perish of a disease ; by an instr» 

ment, or violence ; for another. 
Differ, different yivm. 
Difficulty in. 

Diminish from, diminution of. 
Disabled from. 

Disagree with a i)enK>n ; to a proposal 
Disagreeable to. 

Disappointed o/* what we do not get : in 
what does not answer when got 

Disapprove of. 

Discourage /rom ; dlscounigeiiieDt to. 

Disgusted at, with. 

Dispose of: disposed (adj.) to. 

Dispossess of. 

Dwqn2l\fyfor, 
D'lBsent from. 

Distinct from. ^ 

Divested of 

Divide between two, amot^ move 

Eager in, on, of, for, efter. 

Embark in. 

Employ in, on, about. 

Enamored with. 

Encroach upon, on. 

Endeavor after a thing. 

Engage in a work ; for a time. 

Enjoin upon. 

Entrance into. 

Equal to, with. 

Equivalent to. 

Espouse to. 

Estimated at. 

Exception from, to. 

Exclude, exclusion /roni. 

Exclusive of. 

Expelled from. 

Expert at (before a noun) ; in (before an 
active participle). 

Pan under disgrace ; from a tree ; tnto a 
pit; to work; upon aa 9iiomy. 

8 
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Familiar to, toith ; a thbig is familiar to 

U8 — we itUk it. 
FawQ upon, on. 
Followed by. 
Fond of. 

Foreign Uh somctimeB/rMn. 
Founded upon, on, in. 
Free from. 
Fruitful in. 
Fall of 
Gladofsometbing gained by ourseives ; 

at something that befaDs another. 
Grateful to a person ; for favor& 
Hanker after. 
Hinder from. 

Hold of; SB, " Take hold of me." 
Impose upon. 
Incorporate (active transitive) into ; (in> 

transitive or passive) tcith. 
Inculcate on. 
Independent of. 
Indulge widh a thing not habitual ; in a 

thing habitaaL 
Indulgent to. 
Influence on, over,ufUh. 
Inform cf, about, concerning. 
Initiate into a place ; in an art 
Inquire. — (See a»k.J 
Inroad into. 
Inseparable from. 
Insinuate into. 
Insist upon. 
Instruct in. 

Inspection (pxying) into; (superinten- 
dence) over. 
Intent upon, on. 
Interfere toith. 
Intervene between. 
Introduce into a place ; to a person. 
Intrude into a place enclosed ; upon a 

person, or a thing not enclosed. 
Inured to. 
Invested with, in. 
Laiaerf. 
Level ufith. 
Long for, after. 
Look on w^at is present ; for what is 

absent; o/^ what is distant. 
Made of. 
Made much of 



Marry f/*. 

Martyr for. 

Militate against. 

Mistrustful of. 

"Seed of. 

Obedient to. 

Object to, againtL 

Observance, observation of.^ 

Obtrude upon, on. 

Occasion for. 

Offensive to. 

Operate upon, on. 

Opposite, opposition to. 

Partake of; participate of, in. 

Penetrate into. 

Persevere in. 

Pitch upon. 

Poor in. 

Prefer to, over, above. 

Preference to, over. 

Preferable to 

Prefix to. 

Prejudice against. 

Preside over. 

Prevent from. 

Prevail (to persuade) vjUk, on, upon , (to 

overcome) over, against. 
Prey on, upon. 
Productive of. 
Profit by. 

Protect others from ; ourselves against. 
Pronounce against a person ; on a thing. 
Provide with, for. 
Proud of. 
Purge of, away. 
duarrel with. 
Reckon on, upon. 
Reconcile (to friendship) to; (to make 

consistent) with. 
Reduce (subdue) under; (in ofhor cases) 

to. 
Reflect upon, on. 
Regard for ; in regard to. 
Rely upoTi, on. 
Replete toith. 
Reproached for. 
Resemblance to. 
Resolve on. 

Respect to; in respect to, of. 
Restore to. 
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Bkb in, taste for, means capacity or geoiofl 

Rob of. for. 

Rn\e over. Tax wi^ (for example, a crime, an act) ; 

Share in, of for (a purpose, the state). 

Sick of. Thankful for. 

Significant of Think of, on. 

Similar to. Toncfa at. 

Sink into, hemaih. Unite (transitiye) to , (intransitire) mth 

Skilful (before a noun) in ; (before a Unison wJth, to, 

participle) nt, in. Useful for. 

Strain out. Value upon, on. 

Strip of Vest, before the possessor, in ; beforo die 

Submit to. thing possessed, toitk. • 

Sent to. Wait upon, on. 

Swerve f torn, Witneaaof [o/* is generally omitted. 
Taste of means actual ex^yment; — Worthy, unworthy of But after these, 

835. What preposition it is proper to use, often depends as much upon what &!• 
lows, as upon what goes before. Thus, ** To fall /ram a height" — **into a pU" — 
"in baiii^* — "to toorifc" — "upon an enemy.** 

836. Into is used only after verbs of motion, and implies entrance. In is used 
after verbs of motion or rest, and denotes situation, but never entrance ; as, " Ho 
•went into a carriage, and rode in it." 

837. Boast, approve, and disapprove, are oflen used without a prepocotion fbl^ 
lowing ; so also worthy and unworthy, 

838. The same prepodtion that fi^ws a verb or adjective, usually follows the 
noon derived from it, and vice versd ; as, ** Confide in" — *' Confident in" — " Confi 
denoe in." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, point out the prepositions and the antecedent term. 
If not appropriate, correct, and g^ve the rule : — 

This remark is founded with truth. He was eager of recommeoding 
him to his fellow-citizens. I find great difficulty of writing. Every 
change is not a change to the better. Changed for a worse shape it 
can not be. It is important, in times of trial, to have a friend to 
whom you can confide. You may rely in the truth of what he says. 
Many have profited from good advice, but have not always been 
grateful of it. I have no occasion of his services. Favors are not 
always bestowed to the most deserving. This is very different to 
that. Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. Come in the 
house. We rode into a carriage with four horses. The boy fell 
under a deep pit. Such conduct can not be reconciled to your pro- 
fession. Go, and be reconciled with thy brother. A man had four 
sons, and he divided his property between them. I am zx)w engaged 
with that work. He insists on it that he is right. 
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THE POSSESSIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTANTIVES 

839. Rule XIIL— On« substantive governs another in 
the possessive^ when the latter substantive limits the significa^ 
tian of the former ; as, " Virtue's reuHird^^ — ^^John^s books' 

840. The Babstantive in the possessive case limits the governing 
noiin, by representing the thing named 2a proceeding frorn^ possessed 
6y, or suitable to the person or thing expressed by the possessive (165). 
It is of course necessary, imder this rule, that the substantives signify 
dijfkrent things. 

841. A BubBtantive, limited by the pofiseflsive, may be any noon in any caae^ or a 
rerba] noon (462), either alone or with its regimen, or modifying woide: aa^ " On 
eagles* wings:* — " He waa oppoaed to John's writing'* — ** I am in &vcir of a 
pupil's imposing frequently.** — ** John's having dev<^ed himself too muth to 
$tudy was ^e caoae of his sickness." (463). 

842. The noun governing the poaseasive is often ondentood ; aa, ** Thia book ia 
John's [book]." It is always omitted after the poasearive caae of the penona] 
pronoona ; aa, " This book is mine, thine, ours,*' &c., and, in this coDstruction, when 
aopplied, the possessive case most be changed lor the poaseasire pronoon (241) ; 
aa, ** This is my book, thy book, our book ;" not mine book, &c. (292). 

843. The possessive case, and the preposition of with the objective, are often 
equivalent ; as, ** My father's house" = '* Tlie house of my father" But — 

844. Sometimes the idea expreased by of with the objecdve, can not be ez- 
pieased at all by the possessive ',9a,** A ring of gold^*-^" A cup of water*'—- A 
piece <f land'* — '* The house of refuge,** &c Sometimes, again, the ideaa ex- 
preased are different ; tfans, ** The Lord^t day" means the aabbath. ** The day of 
the Lord" means the day of judgment *' My father's picture," means a pictnre 
belonging to my father. "A picture ^my/a^Aer," means a portrait of him. "Oo^s 
love" means only the love which God feels. " The love of Oo^* means dtfaer the 
b>ve which Ood feels to us, or that which we feel to him. 

' 845. Of, before a possessive case, followed by its governing substantive, usually 
governs that substantive ; as, ** The heat of the sun's rays." But of before a pos- 
aesaive, not followed by its governing word, governs that word understood, and tfie 
expression refers to apart of the things possessed; as, «" A discovery of [that la^ 
bam] Sir Isaac Newton's [discoveries] ;" meaning, '* One of Sir laaao Newton's 
discoveries" (242). 

846. Even when the possessive case, and of with the objective, are equivalent 
fai meaning, the arrangement and euphony, as well as perspicuity of the sentence, 
wHl often render the one expression preferable to the oUier. When thia is Aecaae^ 
care should be taken to use that form which, in the cireumstanoea is beat Tfan^ 
'< In the name of the army" is better than, •' In the anny'a name;" " My motheir'a 
gold ring" is better than, " The gold ring of my mother." A suooesaon of words 
in either form is harsh, and may be avoided by a proper mixture of the two ; Uraa^ 
« My brother's vtrife'a sister"— better— " The sister of my brother's v^rifis."— " Tho 
dckneas of the son of the king"— better— '' The sickness of the king's son." 

847. When ssveFal noana oone together in the poss o a si f o caao, implying oon^ 
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mon poflsesBioD, the sign of die posiewive is annexed to die la«t, and vndentood 
to die rest; tus, '* Jane and Lncv'a booka^" that U, hooka the common p t tiperty of 
Jane and Lacy. Bat if oommen possession is not implied, or if several words 
intervene, the sign of the poaseanve should be annexed to each ; as, '* Jane's and 
Lucy's books," that is, books, some of which are Jane's and others Lucy's.— 
'^ This gained the king's, as well as die people's, approbation." 

848. When a name is complex, consisting of more terms than one, the sign of 
the poaaessive is annexed to the last only ; as, ** Jolios Cassar's Commentaries" — 
" John die Baptist's head"—" His brodier Philip's wife"—" The Bishop of Lon- 
don's charge." Here Julius Casar's is a complex name, in the possesnve ; Jt^it 
and brother are in die possessive, withoat die rign, that being annexed to the 
words Baptist and Philip^ in apposition. In the last example, ** London" is in the 
objecdve case, governed by of, and the 's annexed properly belongs to Bishop, gov- 
erned in the possessive by charge. In parsing the words separately, the transfer 
mast, of coarse be so made. Bat the trae reason for annexing *s to London is, 
Uiat the whole phrase, " Bishop of London," is regarded as one term, governed in 
the possessive by charge, and may be so parsed. Thus, " A complex noon in the 
possessive case," &c 

849. When a short explanatory term is joined to a name, the sign of the posses- 
nve may be annexed to either ; as, " I called at Bmidi's, the bookseller," or, " at 
Bmith the bookseller's." But if, to sach a phrase, the governing substantive is 
added, the sign of the possessive mast be annexed to the last ; as, <* I called at 
8midi die bookseller's shop." 

850. If die explanatory circamstanoe be complex, or consisting of more termt 
than one, the sign of the possessive must be annexed to the name or first substan- 
tive ; as, " This Fsalm is David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the people." — 
** That book is Smith's, the bookseller in Maiden Lane." 

851. This mode of expression, however, is never elegant, and though sometimei 
used when the govermng substantive is understood, yet it woold be better to avoid 
it, and say, *' This is a psalm of David, the king," &c., or, " This is one of the 
psalms of David," &c Bat an expression like this can not, with any propriety, be 
used when the governing substantive is added. Thus, " David, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the people's psalm," would be intolerable. 

852. When two nouns in the possessive are governed by different 
words, the sign of the possessive must be annexed to each ; as, ** He 
took refuge at the governor's, the king's representative," that is, "at 
the governor's hoiise.^ 

853. The s after the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, when the first word ends, 
and the following word be^pbs, with an «, or when the use of it would occasion a 
disagreeable repetition of ^-sounds ; as, " For righteousness' sake" — " For con- 
science' sake" — " For Jesas' sake"—" At Jesus' feet" (173). In other cases, such 
omission would generally be improper; as, "James' book" — "Miss' shoes," 
instead of, " James's book"—" Miss's shoes." 

854. A danse of a sentence should never come between the possessive case and 
die word by wbidi it is governed; thus, " She began to extol the farmer's, as she 
called him, excellent understanding," should be, " the excellent understanding of the 
fiumcr, as she called him." 

855. A noun governing the possessive plural, or two or more noons severally in 
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diB poMotri^ne ringnlar. abonld not be ^oral imleflB the Benae reqmre it Thiu^ 
^ The meQ'e health [not healths] saflEered&om the climate" — '* John's and William's 
wife [not wives] are of the same age." 

856. The pospcmiYe wkoiuoever is sometimes divided by interposing the govem- 
faig word ; as, " wkMe bouse »oever** This, in general, however, is to be avoided , 
and to be admitted only when euphony and pnnision are thereby promoted (277). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, show which is the limiting substantive, and which is 
the one limited — where wrong, correct according to the rale or the observationa. 

(839) Virtues reward. One mans loss is often another mans 
gain. Mans chief end is to glorify God. IVIy ancestors virtue is not 
mine. A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures gifts for 
mans advantage. On eagles wings. For Christ sake. For ten sake. 
Which dictionary do you prefer — Webster, Walker, or Johnson 1 
—(172) Asa his heart was perfect. John Thomson his book. Lucy 
Jones her book. 

(841) He was averse to the nation involving itself in war. Much 
depends on your pupil composing frequently. He being rich did 
not make him happy. I am opposed to him going on such an expe- 
dition. 

(842) That book is James book and that one is Roberts. That 
knife is your knife, but I thought it was my knife. My book is old, 
but your book and Roberts book are new. Which is the best book, 
your book or my book ? 

(845) That landscape is a picture of my father. The work you 
speak of is one of Irving. Gravitation was a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton. That is a ring of my mother. 

(846) The world's government is not left to chance. The tree is 
known by the fruit of it. The commons' vote was against the meas- 
ure, but the lords' vote was in its favor. The weekly return of the 
day of the Lord is a blessing to man. The representatives house is 
now in session. The extent of the prerogative of the king of Eng- 
land is well understood. John's brother's wife's mother is sick. 
The severity of the sickness of the son of the king caused great 
alarm. Your brothers servant's situation is critical. 

(847) William's and Mary's reign. Cain and Abel's sacrifice 
were not the same. David and Solomon's reign were prosperous. 
John and William's wife are cousins. Men, women, and childrens 
shoes for sale. He cared for his father and also for his mother's 
interests. The Betsy and Speedwells cargoes were both saved. 

(S48) Messrs. Pratt's, Woodford's, & Co.'s bookstore is in New 
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York. Thomson's 6c Company's office was on fire. Jack's the 
GKant-killer's wonderful exploits. The bishop's of London's charge 
to his clergy. The Grand Sultan's Mahomet's palace. The secre- 
tary's of war report. 

(850 & 851) Call at Smith the bookseller and stationer's. The 
parcel was left at Johnson, a merchant in Broadway's. He emula- 
ted Caesar the greatest general of antiquity's bravery. General 
Taylor, president of the United States, an excellent man and brave 
soldier's residence. 

(852) That house is Smith the poor man's friend. "We spent an 
agreeable hour at Wilson, the governor's deputy. The coach stop- 
ped at Mr. Brown, Henry's father. 

(853) James father arrived 3'esterday. Charles books are com- 
pletely spoiled. King James translators merely revised former trans- 
lations. For conscience's sake. For righteousness's sake. 

(854) They condemned the judge's in the case of Bard well deci- 
sion. The prisoner's, if I may say so, conduct was shameful. 
Peter the Hermit's as he was called, opinion. 

(855) All men have talents committed to their charges. It is the 
duty of Christians to submit to their lots. We protest against this 
course, in our own names and in the names of our constituents. A 
father's and mother's loves to their children are very tender. The 
gentlemans and ladys healths are improving. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MCOB. 

867. Rule XIV. — The subjunctive mood is used hi de^ 
pendent claicses, when both contingency or doubts, andfutU' 
rity, are expressed; as, "If he continue to study he will 
improve." 

858. When contingency or doubt only, and not futurity, is im- 
plied, the indicative is used ; as, ** If he has money he keeps it." 

859. Contingency or doabt is osaally expreaaed by the connectivefi, if, though, 
unless, except, whether, &c. ; bat whetlier futority ia implied or not, mast be gath- 
ered from the context In general, when the sense is the same, with shall, will, or 
should prefixed to the verb, as without it, the sabjanctive maj'be used ; otherwise, 
not. Thos, in the preceding example, '' If he continue,'' and, " If he shall con 
tinue," mean the same thing. "^ 

860. Formerly, the sabjancUve was used to express contingency, or doubt, 
whether fatarity was implied or not. Of this, the Bnglish Bible fumishes exam- 
plea in almost every page (See Job xx., 13-14), where present usage would require 
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dte indicative. The tendency, at present, !• to the other extreme. The presenC or 
fatore indicative, or past potential, ia now more generally naed instead of the pres- 
ent sabjunctive (391), and this has led some grammarians to reject the aabjnnctive 
altogether, and to regard what was formerly called the present sahjnnctive. as an 
elliptical form of the future indicative, or past potential. It appears to be certain, 
tx)wever, that there are forms usnally called the present sabjonctive, established by 
the authority of the best writers of every age, not excepting even the present, 
which can not he disposed of in this way ; for example, *' It is no matter whether 
this or that be in itself the less or the greater crime.'' — Lillo. — " The qoestion is not 
whether man be a free agent" — Hohbes. — ** If this be an error, it is a harmless one." 
In none of these can nhaU^ or loill, or should, be introdooed, without changing or 
destroying the sense. In all of them, present usage "would substitute is&nr be. It 
win not do, however, for the grammarian to set up a rule, by which established 
and reputable usage is condemned, though the present taste tends another way. 
BtiU, there are cases in which this change is inadmiasible (390). 

861. Lest and that^ annexed to a command, require the snbjnnc- 
tive mood ; as, ** Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty" — " Take 
heed that thou speak not to Jacob, either good or bad." And some- 
times withont a command ; as, *^ They shall bear thee up, lest thou 
dash thy foot against a stone." — *^ Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen — that thou bring the poor to thy hoase." 

862. If, with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the subjunctive mood ; as, ** If he do but touch the hills, they shall 
smoke." But when future time is not implied, the indicative is used ; 
as, "If he does but whisper, every word is heard distinctly." 

863. The subjunctive mood is used to express a wish or desire ; as, " I wish I 
were at home.'' " O, that he tcere wise !" 

864 A supposition or wish, implying a present denial of the thing supposed or 
desired, is expressed by the past subjunctive ; as, " If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight," implying, '* It is not of this world." — " O 
that thou trert as my brother!" implying, " Thou art not" (439-2). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

What verbs in the following sentences, should, according to the rule, be in die 
sabjunctive mood, and what in the indicative 7— correct them accordingly — pane 
the eentenoes corrected. 

(857) If a man smites his servant and he dies, he shall surely be 
put to death. We must go to-morrow, unless it rains. There will 
be enough to do next week, if the weather is good. Though the 
sky be clear, it is cold. He will maintain his cause,though he loses 
his estate. We may get letters,if the mail arrives in time. If John 
be come,why did you not tell me ? If it snows all night,the roads 
will be impassable. Ask John if he know when the legislature 
meets. If he know any thing, he surely knows, that unless ho get8 
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better he can not be removed. If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. 

(861) Take care that the horse does not run away. See that thou 
dost it not. Let him that standeth take heed lest he falls. Kiss the 
Son, lest he is angry. Reprove not a scomer, lest he hates thee. 

(862) If he is bat in health, it will be the cause of great thank* 
fdhiess. If he does but run, he will soon overtake them. If he be 
but in health, I am content. O, that he was wise ! I wish I was at 
home. 

(864) If I was not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. If it was 
not so, I would have told you. If he was a year older, I would send 
him to school. Was gold more abundant, it would be. of less value. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. If I was he, I 
would accept the offpr. Was I he, I would accept the ofTer. 



THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

865. Rule XV. — The infinitive mood is governed by 
VERBS, NOUNS, OT ADJECTIVES ; Es " I desire to learn" — 
" A desire to learn" — " Anxious to learn." 

866. The infmidve is a sort of verbal noun, and has the construction of both a 
noon and a verb. 

867. As a noun, the infinitive may be : 1. The subject of a verh 
(394) ; as, " To play is pleasant." 2. The ohject of a verb (802); 
as, ** Boys love to play.^* 3. The predicate nominative after a cop- 
ulative verb (798); as, "He is to be married." 4. In apposition 
with another noun (670) ; as, " Spare, spare your friends the task, 
lo read, to nod, to scoff, condemn.''^ 5. The ohject of a preposition 
(819) ; as, " Ahovi to deparV — " What went ye out^br to see ?" 

868. At the same time that tlie infinitive is ased as a noon, it may have aU the 
modifications of the verb in respect of time, government, or adjuncts, forming, with 
them, an abridged sentence, or claose. or phrase (653) ; as, " To see the son at mid- 
night is imposrable." Here, to see is modified by its object, the sun, and by the 
adjunct, at midnight, and the whole clause is the sabject of is. Hence the fol* 
bwing— 

SPECIAL RULES. 

869. Rule 1. — One verh being the subject of another, is 
put in the infinitive; as, ** To study is profitable"' (872). 

870. Rule 2. — One verh governs another as its object, or 
complement in the infinitive; as, "Boys love to play^*— 

** They seem to study.** 

8* 
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871. Veriifl wfaidi take the infimtive as their objea, are transitive verbs in the 
active voice, and the infinitive, either alone, or modified by other words, is eqjiiiva- 
lent to the objective case (802). Verbs -which take the iafinitive as their comple' 
menl, that is, in order to ^U out or complete, as it were, the idea intended, are 
intransitive or passive verbs, which form a sort of modified copula betw^een iheit 
•abject and the infinitive following. Thus, " The watch seems to go"z=** The 
watdk is apparently going" (797). 

872. Rule 3. — The infinitive^ as the subject or the object of 
a verb, sometimes has a subject of its own in the objective case, 

873. In either oonstmction, the infinitive, with its subject, is an abridged depend* 
ent dause (653) and when used as the subject, is introdnced hyfor. Thus, Sub- 
ject — " For u« to do so would be improper,"=" That we should do so would be 
fanproper." Object — " I know him to be an honest man"=" I know that A« is an 
Honest man." Here the object of know is ndtber him, nor to be, dec., separately, 
but the whole dause, " him to be an honest man," taken together, equivalent to^ 
" that be is an honest man." 

874. In many stteh sentences, the subject of the infinitive resembles the direct, 
and the infinitive itself the indirect, object of the preceding verb, as in the oonstrao- 
tion (810). Hence, when the verb is changed into the passive form, the objective 
after the verb (which is also the subject of the infinitive), becomes the nominative to 
the verb, and the infinitive remains after it, like the indirect object (811). Thus, ** J 
desired him to go." — Passive, " He was desired to go." 

875. Rule 4. — The infinitive is used as a predicate nomi- 
native after any verb as a copula ; as, " You are to blame* 
(397). 

876. V^hen used as a predicate nominative after die verb to be, the infinitive 
dencrtes — 

1. An equivalent expression ; as, " To obey is to enjoy** 

2. What is possible or obligatory ; as, *' Gold is to be found in Califomia" — 
** The laws are to be observed." 

3. What is settled and determined upon, and of course, yu^ure; as. ** The ship 
is to sail to-morrow." 

877. Rule 5. — To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used after 
the verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, peel, and let, 
in the active voice, nor after let in the passive; as, " I saw 
him do it" — " You need not go." 

878. To this rule diere are some exceptions. As it relates only to euphony and 
usage, to may be inserted when harshness will not thereby be produced ; thu£^ 
" Conscious that his opinions need to be di^:uised." — McKenzie. 

879. For the same reason, to is sometimes omitted after the verbs 
perceive, behold, observe, have, and know. 

880. When several infinitives come together in the same oonstniotion, the sign io 
expressed with the first, is sometimes omitted with those that follow : thus. <* It is 
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better to be a Idng and diCf tbon to live and be a priooe." Tliis should never be 
doue when either harshness or obscurity would be the result 

881. To, the sign of the infinitive, should never be used for the infinitive it«c1€ 
Thas, " I have not written, and I do not intend to/' is a coUoqaial vulgarism for. 
'* I have not written, and I do not intend to wriie" 

882. Rule 6. — The infinitive is used to express the pur- 
pose, END, or DESIGN of the preceding act ; as, "Some who 
came to scoff, remained to pray. ^* Here, to scoff, wid to praif 
are not governed by came and remained ; but are put, with- 
out a governing word, to express the end for whic7i they 
came and remained. 

883. Thisoonatraotion of the infinitive is sometimca preceded by the plinse» " in 
order ;" and fonneriy waa preceded hy for; as, '* What went ye out. for to tee V* 
This is now obsolete. 

884. Rule 7. — In comparisons, the infinitive mood is put 
after so as, too, or than ; as, " Be so good as to read this 
letter'' — " Too old to learn'' — '' Wiser than to undertake it." 
Some consider this construction as elliptical, and that the in- 
finitive depends on a word understood. 

865. The infinitive is sometimes used to assign, in an abridged form, the rtaiton 
of that which goes before, as, " Base coward that thou art ! tojlee .'" " Ungrateful 
man! fo locute my fortune, rob me of my peace," &c. — "Must not one sigh, to 
reflect on so grave a subject." 

886. The infinitive is sometimes put absolutely, without a governing word ; as^ 
* To say the truth, I was in fault" 

887. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as. " I consider fiim \to he\ an honest 



man." 



888. The verb have, followed by the infinitive, sometimes expresses obligation 
or neeesnty ; as, " We have to do it," that is, " We must do it" 

889. The infinitive, in these several oonstmctions, in parsing, may be briefly sta* 

tod thua : " The mfinitive as the subject of " — '* as the object of ** — *' as the 

predicate-nominative after "— " The infinitive of purpose— ^uwiparison— cause 

— used absolutely" 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

There is but little liability to err in the use of this mood, except in its tense 
(920, 921), and in the improper use or omission of the sign to. When there is no 
rule to authorize the omission, it shonld be inserted. 

(865) Strive learn. They obliged him do it. You onght not 
walk so fast. — (869) It is better live on a little than outlive a great 
deal. Tt is better to be a king and die than live and be a prince. 
— (870) He scorns either to temporize, or deceive, or be guilty of 
evasion. 
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(877) You need not to be so serious. I have seen some young 

persons to conduct themselves very discreetly. He^"W4^me to go iai-^ 

home. The boys were all let to go at once. Let no man to think 

too highly of himself. They all heard him to say it. He was heard 

sa^f it by everybody, ^ome one saw them to pass the house. They 

were seen pass the house. I have observed some satirists to use the 

term Dare be wise. They were bid come into the house. — (881 ) 

Be sure to write yourself, and tell him to. And live as God designed 

me to. 

Point oat the use of the infinitive in the following sentencee, and show how it ia 
governed. 

It too often happens that to be above the reach of want just places 
us within the reach of avarice. It does no good to preach generos- 
ity, or even justice, to those who have neither sense nor soul. He 
was bom to be great. To accomplish these ends, savages resort to 
cunning. They thought to make themselves rich. Great desires 
are difficult to be gratified. Some people are difficult to please. To 
know ourselves, we must commence by knowing our own weaknesses. 
If we have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect 
To be or not to be ? that is the question. 



THE PARTICIPLES. 

890. Rule XVI. — Participles have the construction of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs (462, &c.) 

891. The participle as a noun, in the nominative case, may be the 
subject of a verb (762), or the predicate-nominative after it (798) ; as, 
" Saying is not doing,^^ In the objective case, it may be the ohje*:t 
of a transitive verb (802), or preposition (819) ; as, ** Avoid doing 
evil." — ** There is pleasure in doing good." 

892. Id a sabBtaniive phrase, a noon following dte pretext or perfect participle 

(as well as the infinitive) of a copulative verb, is in the predicate-nominative ; as^ 
** His being' an expert dancer"—" The crime oi being a yotmg wan," &c (799). 

893. The participle, as an adjective, expresses an attribute of a 
noun or pronoun, without affirmation ; as, " The sword hangs rusting 
on the wall." 

894. The participle, while used as a noun or adjective, may be 
modified in all respects as the verb (630). 

895. To participles used in these ways, the roles of syntax for noons, adjectives 

and verbs, may of coorse be applied. 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

896. Rule 1.— TVhen the present or perfect participle « 
used as a noun, a noun before it is put in the possessive case 
(841); as, "Much depends on the pupiVs composing fre- 
quently." " His having done so is evident." 

897. But a pronoTiii, in this construction, must he the possessive 
pronoun, and not the possessive case ; as, ** JVIuch depends on yowr 
composing," &c. ; not yours. 

898. In many cases, the nominative or objective case before the present partict 
pie as an adjecttve, will express nearly the same idea. Thus, *' Much will depend 
on the pupil's compoang/' and " Mach will depend on the pupil componng." mean 
sabstantially the same thing. Still, the constmction is different : in the first, the 
dependence is on the componnff, in the second it is on the pupil ; and though in 
these examples the sense is nearly the same, yet there are often examples in which 
the sense is entirely different Thus, " What do you think of my hors^t running 
to-day V* implies he Jiaa run, and asks, " How do you think he ran ?" But " What 
do you think of my horse running to-day ?" implies he has not run, and asks. " Do 
you think he should run V* 

899. Rule 2. — When the present participle, used as a noun, 
has an article or adjective before it, the preposition of Jbh 
lows; as, " By t7ie observing of these iiiles." — " This was a 
complete foreaking of the truth." 

900. In this construction, the participle becomes simply a noun^ and can not be 
modified as a verb. Hence we can not say, " By the observing carefully of these 
rules ;" because carefully, being an adverb, csn not modify a noun. But we can 
Bay, ** By the careful observing of," &c ; because careful, being an adjectiire, can 
modify a noun. Or we can say, " By observing these rules carefully," && ; be- 
cause tJie and of being both removed, observing' can be modified as a verb. 

901. Both the article and of may be omitted , but not the one without the other. 
By this omission, the participle becomes a participial noun, and can be modified 
as the verb. Of can not be used when a preposition follows. 

902. So here, again, in either of these constructions, the sense in many cases 
will be the same. Thus, " By the observing of these rules he became eminent* 
and " By observing these rules he became eminent," express the same idea. But» 
as in the other case, so here, there are examples in which the sense is entirely dif- 
ferent. Thus, *' He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the philoso- 
pher," and " He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher," mean 
entirely different thinga So '* At the hearing of the ear, Uiey will obey," and " A 
hearing the ear, they will obey." The first is sense — the last, nonsense. 

In such cases, all ambiguity will be avoided by observing the following — 

903. Rule 3. — When the verbal noun expresses sornething 
if which the nounfollounng is the doer, it should have the arti» 
de and the preposition ; as, " It was said in the hearing of the 
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witness." But when it expresses something of which the noun 
following is not the doer, hut the object, both should be omit'- 
ted; as, ** The court spent sometime inhearing the witness.** 

904. Rule 4. — The past participle, and not the past tense, 
should be used after the auxiliaries have and be ; as, " 1 have 
written** (not wrote J — " The letter is written** (not wrote J. 

905. So, also, the past participle should not be used for the past 
tense ; as, *' He ran,^^ not run — " I saw,*' not seen — " I did,** not done. 

906. lu many verbs whose present passive expresses, not the present continaanoe 
of the act but of the result of the act in a finished state, the present participle active 
has a passive as well as an acdve sense ; and is nsed with the auxiliary verb to be, 
to express the present passive progressively ; bb, " The honse is building''* (not 
being built J. When, in such verbs, the participle in ing has not a passive sense — 
or where the use of it in a passive sense woald be ambignoas, a different form of 
expression sboctld be nsed (456, Sec) 

907. The participle is sometimes nsed absolntely, having no dependence on any 
other word ; as, ** Properly speakings there is no sach thing as chance" (770). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, correct the errors, and give a reason for Oic change : 

(892) Its being me need make no difference. We could not be 
sure of its being him. The whole depended on its being them. 

(896) Man rebelling against his Maker, brought him into ruin. Jo- 
seph having been sold by his brethren, was overruled for good. God 
upholding all things, is an evidence of his power. He being a great 
man did not make him a happy man. A man being poor does not 
make him miserable. — (898) What do you think of my horse running 
to-day ? Did he run well ? What think you of my horse's running 
to-day ? Will it be safe ? 

(899) He spends part of his time in studying of the classics. By 
the obtaining wisdom you will command respect. By obtaining of 
wisdom you will command respect. This was equal to a rejecting 
the proposal. This was equal to rejecting of the proposal. The 
learning anything well requires great application. Learning of any- 
thing well requires application. Meekness is manifested in suffering 
of ills patiently — ^in the suffering ills patiently — ^in the suffering of 
ills patiently. In the patient suffering ills — ^in patient suffering of ills. 
Because of provoking his sons and daughters, the Lord abhorred them. 
— (903) In the hearing of the will read, and in the examining of sun- 
dry papers, much time was spent. The greatest pain is suffered in 
the cuttinir of the skin. 
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(904) He has broke his cup. I have drank enough. The tree 
-was shook by the wind. The tree has fell. Some one has took my 
pen. I seen the man who done it. He has began the work. Some 
fell by the wayside and was trode down. The French language is 
spoke in every part of Europe. 

The following sentenoea from £. Everett, Daniel Webster, Irving, N. A. Review, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Thomoa Brown, Sir G. M'Kenzie, Butler, &c. have been changed 
into modem newspaper Englisk Kestore them, according to (906) : — 

The fortress was being built. The spot where this new and strange 
tragedy was being acted. An attempt was being made in the Eng- 
lish parliament. The magnificent church now being erected in the 
city of New. York. While these things were being transacted in 
England. While the ceremony was being performed. The court 
was then being held. And still be being done and never done. Wheat 
is being sold at a fair price. Gold is being found in great quantities. 
A report is now being prepared. Goods are now being sold off at 
first cost. While the necessary movement was being made. 



CONNEXION OF TENSES. 

908. Rule XVII. — In the use of verbs^ and words t/iat 
in jfoint of time relate to each other, the order of time must 
be observed; as, "I have known him these many years" — 
not, '' I know him these many years ;" nor, '* I knew him 
these many years." 

909. Remark. — The particular tense necessary to be used must depend npon the 
sense, and no rules can be given that will apply to all cases. Bat it may be proper 
to observe — 

910. An observation which is always true must be expressed in the present tense ; 
Bs, '* The stoics believed that * all crimes are equal' " (403). 

911. The present-perfect, and not the present tense should be used in connexion 
with words denoting an extent of time continued to the present ; thus, " They con- 
tinue with me now three days," should be **have continued," dec* (407). 

912. The present-perfect tense ought never to be used in connexion with wordii 
which express past time ; thus, '* I have formerly mentioned his attachment to 
study," should be " I formerly mentioned," &c. 

913. To express an event simply sb past, without relation to any other point of 
time than the present, or as taking place at a certain past time, mentioned, the past 
tense is used *, as, " God created the worid." — ^<> In tlie beginning, Gk)d created the 
world." Exercises in (919) are examples. 

914. When we wish to represent an event as paxt at or before a certain past 
time tcferred to, the verb must be put in the past-peHc^ tense. Thus, when wo 
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My, ** The rtamA had arrwed at xuoe o'clock," we mean, at nine o'clock the arririn^ 
of the veflMl was past. But when we say, ** The vessel arrived at nine o'dock,** 
we mean, the arriving of the vessel was then preaerU. 

915. It is always essential to the use of this tense that the event he past at the 
time referred to. It is proper to notice here, also, that in pointing oat the time of a 
past event, two points or periods of time are often mentioned — the one for the par- 
pose of asetrtaining the other. Thus, "We arrived an hour hefore sutiset." Here 
the past-perfect is not nsed, thoagh the arriving is represented as past hefore a past 
time mentioned, viz., tunaet^ because snnset is not the time referred to, hut is men- 
tioned in order to describe that time ; and at die time described, the event, arriving* 
was not past, bat present If in this example we omit the word ''hour," and 
merely say " before sanset." the construction will be the same. This will show that 
it is correct to say, " Before I went to France I visited England," because the visiting 
of England is represented as present, and not past at the time indicated by tlie word 
before. But if the ev^it mentioned is represented as past at the time indicated by 
the word before^ or if the sentence is.so arranged that only one point of past time is 
indicated at which the event referred to is past, the past-perfect must be used ; as, 
" They had arrived before we sailed." — " They arrived after we had sailed." — " I 
had visited England when we returned to America." 

916. The present and past of the auxiliaries, shafJ^ trill ^ may, can, should nev^ 
be associated in the same sentence ; and care must be taken that the subsequent 
verb be expressed in the same tense with the antecedent verb (344) ; thus, *' 1 may 
or can do it now, if I choose" — " I might or could do it now, if I chose'* — " I shall 
or will do it, when I can" — '* I may do it, if I can" — ^* I once could do it, but I 
would Tuolt** — " I would have done it tlien, but I could not" — ** I mention it to him, 
that he may stop if he ehoot^* — *' I mentioned it to him, that he might Oop if he 
chose" — " I have mentioned it to him, that he may stop" — " I had mentioned it to 
him, that he might stop"— ^' I had mentioned it to him, that he might have stopped 
had he chosen,'* 

917. In dependent danses, the past-perfect indicative or potential is used to ex- 
press an event antecedent to, but never contemporary with, or subsequent to, that 
expressed by a veri> in the past tense in the leading dause. Thus, we can say, ** I 
believed be had done it," but not, "I hoped he had done it;" because belief may 
refer to what is past, hot hope always refers to something future. 8ee also the 
mfinitive (920, 921). 

918. When should is used instead a£ ought, to expr&s present dnty (363), it may 
be followed by die present or present-perfect ; as, " Yoa should study, that you may 
become learned." 

919. The indicative present is frequently nsed after the words irieit, till, be 
fore, as soon as, after, to express the relative time of a future acdon (406) ; as. 
" When he comes, he will be welcome." When before the presen^perfect indica- 
tive, they denote the completion of a future action or event ; as, ** He will never be 
better tUl he has felt the pangs of poverty." 

920. A verb in the infinitive mood must be in the present tense (446), wlien it 
expresses what is contemporary in point of time with its governing verb, or subse- 
quent to it ; as, *' He appeared to be a man of letters." — "The apostles were deter* 
mined to preach the gospel." Hence, verbs denoting hope, desite, intention, or 
command, must be followed by the present infinitive, and not the perfect (451). 

921. But the perfect infinitive must be used to express what is antecedent to the 
time nf the governing verb ; as, ** Romulus is said to have founded Rome." 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORR^TED. 

(910) The doctor said that fever always produced thirst. The 
philosopher said that heat always expanded metals. He said that 
truth was immutable. 

(911) I know the family more than twenty years. I am now at 
school six months. My brother was sick four weeks, and is no bet- 
ter. He tells lies long enough. They continue with me now three 
days. 

(912) He has lately lost an only son. He has been formerly very 
disorderly. I have been at London last year, and seen the king last 
summer. I have once or twice told the story to our friend before he 
went away. He has done it before yesterday. Some one has long 
ago told the same story. 

(914) After Columbus made his preparations, he set out on his 
voyage of discovery. When we finished our lessons, we went out 
to play. He that was dead sat up and began to speak. When we 
had arrived at the palace, we delivered the letters which we previ- 
ously procured. It was a strange thing to me, for I never saw such 
a thing before. When I came, he was gone. 

(916) I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. Be wise 
and good, that you might be happy. He was told his danger, that 
he may shun it. 

(917) We had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect much new and interesting information. Columbus hoped that 
he would have rendered the natives tributary to the crown of Spain. 
We expected that they would have come to-day. We trusted that 
it had been He who should have redeemed Israel. 

(918) He should study diligently, that he might become learned. 
We should respect those persons, because they continued long at- 
tached to us. 

(919) We shall welcome him when he shall arrive. As soon as 
he shall return we will recommence our studies. A prisoner is not 
accounted guilty till he be convicted. 

(920) From the little conversation I had with him, he appeared to 
have been a man of learning. Our friends intended to have met us. 
He was afraid he would have died. 

(921) Kirstall abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an extensive 
building. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, is said to be bom in the 
nine hundred and twenty-sixth year before Christ. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

922. Rule XVIII. — Adverbs modify verbs, adjec 
TIVES, and other adverbs ; as, " Joha speaks distinctly , 
he is remarkably diligent, and reads very correctly.'' 

[See Etjonology of Adverbs, 523, &c.] 

923. A few adverbs sometimes modify nouns or pronouns (526) ; 
as, ** Not only the men, but the toomen also, were present." — " I, 
even /, do bring a flood." — Gen. vi. 17. 

924. Sometimes an adverb modifies a prepoffltion, and sometimes an adjonct or 

danse of a sentence (525); as, "He sailed nearly round the globe" — "Jim* bdaw 
the ear*' — " Verily Itay unto you." 

SPECIAL RULES. 

925. Rule 1. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives^ nor 
adjectives as adverbs (687). 

Thus, '• The abotfe [preceding] extract" — " Thine often [frequeTU] infirmitiea.*' 
— " The then ministry," for " The ministry then in power." — " It seems strangely 
[strange]^*' &c. So, also, •• He writes beautiful [beautifully].'' — " It is done good 
[forf/]."— See (686)^ 

926. The adverbs hence, thence, iohence, meaning from this place, from that 
place; from which place, properly shoold not have from before them, becaiiae it is 
implied. But the practice of the best writers has so sanctioned the use of it, that 
the onusdon of it would now sometimes appear stiff and affected. 

927. After verbs of motion, die adverbs hither, thither, whither, are now used 
only in solemn style. In ordinary disconnie, here, there, and where, are used instead 
of them ; as, " We came *««"—" They walked there^'-^-" Where did he go ?" 

928. Where should not be used for in which, except the reference is to place- 
Thas, " They framed a protestation, where [in which] they repeated their former 
diaims." 

929. The adverbs now, then, when, where, in snch phrases as liJl now, tiU theut 
since when, to where, 8cc., are sometimes used by good writers as nonns. This, 
however, is rare in prose, and should not be imitated. In poetry it is more oom- 
mon (1048). 

930. Of this character are the expressions at once, far from hence, dec., but these 
are now established idioms, and in parsing are regarded as one word (535-6). 

931. There, properly an adverb of place, is often used as an introductory exple- 
tive ; as, *' There came to the beach" (529). 

932. Rule 2. — Thoo negatives are equivalent to an affirma- 
tive, and should not be tised unless affirmation is intended ; as, 
** I can not drink no \any\ more," or, " I can drink no raore." 

933. One negative is sometimes connected with another implied in the negative 
Infixes <it9, «n, tin, in, iL ir, &c. ; as, "Yon are not nnacquairUed with his meritB,** 
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that ifl^ " Yoa are acqaainted," &c. In this way a pleasing variety of expression is 
fomedmes prodaced. But the word only with the negative, preserves the nega 
ticHi ; asi " He was not only illiberal, but even covetous." 

934. The adverbs nay, noi yea, yes^ oden stand alone as a negative or affirma 
tive answer to a question ; as, *• Will he go ?" — "No" = " He will not go." — " Is 
he at home ?" — " Yes" = ** He is at home." Amen is an affirmative adverb, eqniv- ** 
alent to "Be it so" or "May it be so." 

933. Noy before a noan, is an adjective ; as, *' No man." Before an adjective or 
adverb in the comparative degree, it is an adverb ; as, "No taller" — *' No sooner** 
In all other cases die proper negative is not ; bb, " He will not come" — " Whether 
he come or not.** 

POSITION. 

936. Rule 3. — Adverbs are for the most part placed before 
adjectives, after a verb in the simple form, and after the first 
auxiliary in the compotmd form ; as, " He is very attentive, 
behaves well, and is much esteemed." 

937. This rule applies generally to adjunct phrases as well as to 
adverbs (825). 

938. This is to be conadered only as a general roi^, to which there are many ex- 
ceptions. Indeed, no rale for the position of the adverb can be given, which is not 
liable to exceptions. That order is the best which conveys the meaning with most 
precision. In order to this, the adverb is sometimes placed before the verb, or a| 
some distance after it 

939 Never, often, always, sometimes, generally precede the verb. Not, with 
the participle or infinitive, should generally be placed before it (500). 

940. The improper position of the adverb only often occasions ambiguity. This 
will generally be avoided when it refers to a sentence or clause, by placing it at 
the beginning of that sentence or clause ; when it refers to a predicate, by placing 
it before the predicating term ; and when it refers to a subject, by placing it after its 
name or description ; as, " Only acknowledge thine iniqui^." — " The thoughts of 
bis bean are only evil." — " Take nothing for your journey but a etaSonly." These 
observations will generally be applicable to the words merely, solely, chi^y,^rst, 
at least, and perhaps to a few others. 

941. In prose, to, the sign of the infinitive, should never be separated hy placmg 
an adverb immediately after it. Thus, " They are accustomed to carefuily study 
their lessons," should be *' to study carefully" or " carefully to study** ie. 

942. The adverb enough is commonly placed after the adjective which it modi- 
fies ; as, " A large enough house" — " A house large enough for all" 

943. Ever is sometimes ifnproperly used for Tiever. Thus, " Ask me ever so 
much," should be, "Ask me never so much" — that is, so much as never befine. 
" Charmers charming never so sweetly" — diat is, so sweetly as never before. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

As adverbs are indeclinable, mistakes are liable to be made chiefly in their pom* 
tfoD, or in using as adverbs words that are not so. or in using adverbs where other 
wordfl are required. Ctorrect the errora in the ioUowing i — 
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(925) They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the war. 
The then emperor was noted for his cruelty. He was befriended 
by the then reigning duke. She walks graceful. He spoke eloquent. 
She did that work good. Our friends arrived safely. The boat 
moves rapid. His expressions sounded harshly. She is a remarka- 
ble pretty girl. My foot slipped, and I pretty near fell down. 

(926) He departed from thence into a desert place. I will send 
thee far from hence to the Gentiles. From hence ! away ! 

(927) Where art thou gone ? And he said unto me, ** Come up 
here." The city is near, oh! let me escape there. Where I am, 
there ye can not come. 

(928) He drew up a petition, where he represented his own merit. 
The condition where I found him was deplorable. He went to Lon- 
don last year, since when I have not seen him. 

(932) I can not do no more. He will never be no taller. He did 
not say nothing at all. Neither he nor no one else can do that. I 
have received no information on the subject, neither from him nor 
from his friend. I never did repent for doing good, nor shall not 
now. I can not see to write no more. Nothing never can justify in- 
gratitude. — (935) Be so kind as to tell me whether he will do it or no. 

(936) We should not be overcome totally by present events. We 
always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. It is impossible con- 
tinually to be at work. Not only he found her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also. In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear care- 
fully requires to be consulted as well as the sense. They seemed to 
be nearly dressed alike. The bark Clarissa is soon expected to sail. 
— (937) I wished that any one would hang me a hundred times. 

(938) The women contributed all their rings and jewels volunta- 
rily, to assist the government. He determined to invite back the 
king, and to call together his friends. — (939) Having not known or 
having not considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. 

(940) Theism can only be opposed to polytheism. By greatness, 
I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the distinctness 
of a whole view. Only you have I known of all the nations of the 
earth. In promoting the public good, ws only discharge our duty. 
He only read one book, not two. He read the book only, but did 
not keep it. He only read the book, but not the letter. He chiefly 
spoke of virtue, not of vice. He only reads English, not French. 

(941) Scholars should be taught to carefully scrutinize the senti- 
ments advanced in all the books they read. To make this sentence 
perspicuous, it would be necessary to entirely remodel it. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS 

944. Rule XIX. — Conjunctions connect words or sbn- 
TENCES (561). 

945. Words of the same class, having a similar relation to another 
to which they belong, are connected by a conjunction. Thus — 

1. Noans or prosoons ; u, " James and John and / are here." 

2. Adjectiyes ; aa, ** A prudent^ brave^ and honorabh man.'* 

3. Vcni>f ; aa, " Casaar came and »aw and conquered." 

4. Adverbs, or adverbfl and adjuncts ; aa, " He won the piue/ntrfy and konot 

ably" or ** fairly and with honor," 

5. Prepositiona ; as, '* To and/rom the city"—'* Up and down the hiU." 

946. Verbs connected have the same nominative ; aa^ " Jamea reade and writea" 

947. Noans or pronoona connected in die nominative caae, ettiier aa anbjecta or 
Bttribntea, are rdated as such to the same verb ; aa, " John and Jame» are oonaina'' 
-~" He is a gentleman and a scholar." 

948. Noans or prononna connected in the poasearive case are governed by the 
same noon ; as, "John's and James's books." 

949. Noma or pronoons, connected in the objective case^ are governed by the 
aame verb or preposition ; as^ ** He stodiea grammar and loguf* — *' Qive the booka 
to him and me." 

950. When nominatives belong to different verbs, or verbs to different nomina 
tives, the conjunction connects the sentences, not the words ; aa, "John reads and 
James writes." 

951. Simple sentences or clauses are connected by conjonctionay 
so as to form one compound sentence; as, ^^ I said that yc arc gods ; 
but ye shall dieJ*^ 

952. Similar sentences, whether dependent or independent, are connected by the 
coigonctions and, or, nor, but^ yet, &c 

953. Dependent mranbers or clauses are connected widi their leading danaes by 
such oonjnncdons, or other connective words, as may properly indicate the relation 
Intended (962 and 963). 

954. Conjonctions are frequently understood between the worda or sentences 
connected ; as, " Coesar came, saw, and conquered." — " The men, women, and chil- 
dren, were present" — " It ia the part of those that are great to give— of those that 
are poor to ask.*' — " Learning ooUecta materials ; wisdom applies them." 

SPECIAL RULES. 

\ 

955. Rule 1. — Conjunctions connect the same moods and. 
tenses of verbs ^ and cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, ^* Do 
good, and seek peace." — " Honor ihj father and mother*^ 

[This rule applies to the infinitive and participles.] 

956. Verbs of the same mood and tense, under this rule, are generally also in tfte 
same yorm (474) ; asy '' He reads and writes," (not, does teritej. 

957. Verbs in diflferent clauses, connected by a conjunction, but having a diflferaot 
ccostmction, may be in different moods and timsos ; aa ^ I read that I may leam.*^ 
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958. When two or more veibs in die compound tenaefl, or in the progrcsmve ot 
emphatic form, or in the passive voice, are connected, the anxiliaiy expressed witli 
the first, may be nnderstood to the rest ; as, " He can neither read nor write." — 
** Diligence shottld be commended and rewarded." Still, however, the repetition oi 
the aoxiliary is often more emphatic ; as, " They shall come, and tfiey shall dedaxe 
his truth." 

950. Veihs of the nme mood, tense, or form, connected as a componnd predi 
cate (6227), have the nominative expressed with the first, and understood to the rest; 
as^ " Cossar camei saw, and conquered." Bat — 

960. When verbs connected axe not of the same mood, tense, ot farm, and espe- 
cially if contrast or opposition, expressed by bvt^ thought y^t ^ intended, the nom- 
inative is fiieqaently repeated ; as, " He came, but he "wonld not stay." But still — 

961. This is to bo regfarded only as a general directimi, in accordance with, per- 
haps, the majorit]^ of cases, but to which, as a rule, there are many exceptions. 
The object aimed at is to secore euphony and perspicuity ; and when these are 
preserved withoat repeating the nominative, it may be omitted; as, "The two 
chargui had been^ and still are, united in one person." — North British Review, 

962. After expressions impljring doubt, fear, or denial, the conjunction that is 
properly used — not lesty but, but that ; as, " I do not doubt that he is honest? 
— ** I am afiraid that he will die." Also, what ehoold never be used for that. 
Thus, ** He will not believe but wheU I am to blame," should bo, " but that I am to 
blame." 

963. Rule 2. — Certain words in the antecedent memher of 

a sentence, require corresponding connectives in the subsequent 

one; thus— - 

1. In clauses or words simply connected — 

Both requires and (567) ; as, " Both he and I came." 

Either or (570) ; as, " Either he or I will come." 

Neither nor (570) ; as, " Neither he nor I came." 

Whether < or; to," Whether be or I came." 

Though —— yet ; as, " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in bim. 

Not only — — but also ; as, " Not only he but also his brother goes." 

2. In clauses connected so as to imply comparison — 

The comparative degree requires than ; as, " He is taller than I am." 
Other requires than ; as, '' It is no other than he." 

Else than ; as, " What else do you expect than this ?" 

As as (expressing equality) ; as, " He w nstaJlasl am." 

As so (expressing equality); as, "As thy day is, so shall thy 

strength be." 
Qff .....—. as (with a negative, expressing inequality) ; as, '* He is not so 

learned as his brother." 
8o that (expressing consequence) ; as, " He is so weak that he 

can not walk." 
Such as (expressing similarity) ; as, " He or such as he." 

For as and so, in comparison, see 531. For as, sometimes regarded as a relative 
see 271 — as a connective of words in apposition, 674. For die infinitive after so tu, 
sec 884 
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964. Andt or, notf do not require the corresponding antecedent, and though doea 
not always require yet. By poetic license (1048-6), or and nor nro sometimes 
osed as antecedents, instead of eUher^ neither (570). 

965. In sentences implying comparison, tbere is commonly an 
ellipsis in the second member, after than and as ; ** My punishment 
is greater than [that is which"] I can bear." — ** My ptmishment is as 
great as [that is which] I can bear.'* And sometimes in sentences 
not implying comparison, after though and if; as, *^ Though [it is"] 
coarse, it is good." — " He is kind, if [?ie is] sincere" (978-7). 

966. A relative after than is pat in the objective case ; as, ** Satan, than whom 
none higher sat" This anomaly has not been satisfactorily explained. In this 
case, some regard than as a prepoedtion. It is probably only a case of simplo 
encdlagi (1044-4). 

967. Rule 3. — When a subsequent clause or part of a sen' 
tence is common to ttoo different hut connected antecedent 
clauses t it must he equally applicable to hoth ; as, ** That 
work always has been, and always will be, admired,** — " He 
is as tall, though not so handsome, a^ his brother** 

968. When this role is violated, the correction is made, either — 

1. By altering one of the antecedent clanses, so that the subsequent may be ap- 
plicable to both. Thus, " The story has and will be believed," is not correct, 
because, though we can say, toiU he believed, we can not say, hat be believed. It 
should be, " The story has been, and will be, believed," or— 

2. If this can not be done, we may complete the constraction o^the first part by 
annexing its appropriate sabsequeut, and leave the subsequent of the second under- 
stood. Thus, '* He was more beloved but not so much admired as Cynthio," is not 
correct, because we can not say, " He was more beloved as Cynthio." It should 
be, *' He was more beloved than Cynfhio, but not so much admired." 

969. The principle of this rule applies to the appropriate sdection of words as 
wen as to their eomtruetion ; thus, ** This doctrine is founded and consistent with 
dbe truth," should be, " founded upon, and consistent with,* &c. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences point out the conjunctions, the words or sentences 
connected by them — see whether they correspond, according to the rules, and if 
not, correct and give a reason for the change. 

(955) He reads and wrote well. Anger glances into the breast of 
a wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools. If he under- 
stand the subject and attends to it, he can scarcely fail of success. 
Enjoying health and to live m peace are great blessings. Be more 
anxious to acquire knowledge than about showing it. Be more anx- 
ious about acquiring knowledge than to show it. 

Vou and me are great friends. This is a small matter between 
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yon and I. My fatber and him are very intimate. He is taller than 
me ; bat I am older than him. 

(936) He reads and writeth well. He reads and does write well. 
He reads and is writing well. Does he not read and writes well ? 
Did he not tell thee his faalti and entreated thee to forgive him 1 
Earth hath her solitudes, and so has life. 

(958) He can neither read nor can write. I will come and will 
see you, and will tell you the whole story. He should have written, 
or should have sent, or should have come himself. 

(960) Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will con< 
sent to it ? How distinguished for talents he is, and how useful 
might be. He might have been happy and now is convinced of it. 
He could command his temper, though would not. 

(962) I do not deny but he has merit. They were afraid lest yon 
would be offended. We were apprehensive lest some accident had 
happened to him. We can not deny but what he was ill-treated. 
We can not doubt but what he is well. I can not see but what he 
Lb well. 

(963-1 )*It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear as I need not ex- 
plain it. The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much 
examination. The one is equally deserving as the other. I must be 
so candid to own that I have been mistaken. He would not do it 
nimself nor let me do it. He was as angry as he could not speak. 
So as thy days so shall thy strength be. Though he slay me so will 
I trust in him. He must go himself or send his servant. There is 
no condition so secure as can not admit of change. He is not as 
eminent and as much esteemed as he thinks himself to be. 

(963-2) He has little more of the scholar besides the name. Be 
ready to succor such persons who need thy assistance. They had 
r.o sooner risen but they applied themselves to their studies. These 
savage people seemed to have no other element but war. Such men 
that act treacherously ought to be avoided. He gained nothing 
further by his speech, but only to be commended for his eloquence. 
This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 

(967) I always have and I always shall be of this opinion. He is 
bolder but not so wise as his companion. Sincerity is as valuable 
and even more so than knowledge. Their intentions might and prob- 
ably were good. The reward has already or will hereafter be given 
to him. Will it be urged that these books are as old or even older 
than tradition. This book is preferable and cheaper than the other. 
He takes no care nor interest in the matter 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

970. Rule XX. — Interjections have no grammatical 
connexion with the other words in a sentence (556). 

971. After interjections, pronouns of tlie first person are commonly 
in the objective case ; those of the second, in the nominative ; as, 
•* Ah me !"— '» O thou !" 

972. In neither of these, however, does &e case depend on the inteijection. Tlio 
objecdve ib conmionly thoagfat to be governed by a word understood ; thus, "Ah 
Ipily] me J" — ^''Ah [whai vnU become of] me I** The nommative is common^ 
the nominative of the person addressed (773^ 

GENERAL RULE. 

973. In every sentence^ the words employed^ and the ordei 
in which they are arranged^ should he snchj as clearly and 
properly to express the idea intended; and at the same time, 
all the parts of the sentence should correspond, and a regU" 
lar and dependent construction be preserved throughout* 

974. This may be regarded as a general role, applicable to every case, and tbero- 
fore comprehending all the preceding. Thoogh these are so {nil and minute as to 
embrace almost everything belonging to the proper constraction of sentences, yet 
there will sometimes oocnr instances of impropriety in the use, and arrangement^ 
and connexion of words, for the avoiding or correcting of which no very specific 
roles can be given. 

975. Among the evils to be guarded against under this general rule, are the (bl* 
lowing: — 

1. The use of words which do not correctly or properly convey the idea intended, 
or which convey another with equal propriety. 

3. The arrangement of words and clauses in such a way, that their relation to 

other w^ords and clauses is doubtful, or difficult to be perceived. 
S. The separatmg of adjuncts (541) from their principals, and placing them so 
that they may be joined to words to which they do not belong (832). 

4. The separating of relative clauses improperly from their antecedents (755 and 

759). 

5. Urang injudiciously, or too frequently, the third personal or possesnve (nro- 
oooiir especially in indirect discourse (1130). 

EXERCISES. 

The following sentences are not grammatically incorrect, but from some of thd 
oQuses mentioned above, are obscure, indegant, ambiguouSf or unintelligible. Let 
the pupil point out the error and correct it, and give a reason for the conrectioQ. 

The son said to his father that he had sinned against Heaven. A 

farmer went to a lawyer, and told him that his bull had gored his ox. 

9 
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Tlie Greeks fearing to be surrounded on all sides wheeled about and 
halted with the river on their backs. Nor was Philip wanting to 
cormpt Demosthenes, as he had most of the leading men of Greece. 
Parmenio had served, with great fidelity, Philip the father of Alex- 
ander, as well as himself, for whom he first opened the way into 
Ana. Belisarius was general of all the forces under Justinian the 
First, a man of rare valor. Lysias promised his father never to 
abandon his friends. Carthage was demolished to the ground so 
that we are unable to say where it stood, at this day. Thus ended 
the war with Antiochus, twelve years after the second Ponic war, 
and two after it had been begun. Claudius was canonized among 
the gods, who scarcely deserved the name of a man. He was at a 
window in Litchfield, where a party of the royalists had fortified 
themselves, taking a view of the cathedral. 

976. Anotber daas of improprieties arises from the improper omission of words^ 
by which the grammatical oonstmctioii of a sentence is brokoi up. As a general 
rale, the fewer the words are by which we express our ideas* the better, provided 
the meaning is clearly brought oat This may often be done without using all tbo 
«nvd8 necessaiy to the foU grammatical form of a sentence, and hence, as the ten- 
dency always is to abbreviate speech, sach words as can be spared, according io 
the usage of tlie langaage, are properly omitted. This omission is called 

ELLIPSIS (1044-1). 

Respecting the use of this figare, nothing more definite can be laid down than 
what is contained in the following 

SPECIAL RULES. 

977. Rule 1. — An ellipsis, or omission of words , is ad^ 

missible when they can he supplied by the mind with such 

certainty and readiness a^ not to obscure the sense. Thus — 

Instead of saying, ** He was a learned man, and he was a wise 
man, and he was a good man,*' we may say, *'*' He was a learned, 
wise, and good man." 

978. According to common usage, an ellipsis of the different parts 
of speech is allowed in the following cases, viz. : — 

1. Noun and Pronoun. — When two or more things are asserted of the same 
sabject, the noon or pronoun is expressed before the first verb, and omitted before 
the rest Also, when the same noun or pronoun is the object of several verbs, it ib 
omitted afler all except the last ; as, "I bve, fear, and respect him," instead of, " 1 
love Am, / fear him, and / respect him." 

2. A noun is frequently omitted after the comparative degree ; as, " I will polj 
down my bams, and build greater [bams]." 

3 When two or more a^jeotives qualify tlie same noon, the noun is omitted 
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after an except the last ; as^ " A great, wise, and good maUf" fin ' A great man, a 
wise man, and a good man." 

4. Adjective and Article — When an adjective qualifies two or more noans, 
it is omitted hefore all except the first only ; as, *' Good qaalities and actions" — 
** Happy boys and giris" — " He is an honest, learned, and well-bred man," fiar, " an 
honest, a learned, and a well-bred man." 

5. Verbs. — A verb is often omitted after its sabject, preceded by the compara* 
live degree; as. " He is wiser than I [am]" — *' I am younger than he [»]." 

6. When several clauses come togetlier, having the same predicate verb, the verb 
often expressed in the first, and omitted in the rest ; as, " The Italians have imi- 
tated the Latins; tlie English, the Italians; and the Americans, the English." Some- 
times it is omitted in the first, and expressed in the last ; as, " Not only men, but 
nations, imitate one another." 

7. The verb to be, with its subject, in dependent clauses, is often omitted after 
the connectives, (jf, though, yet, when, &,c. ; as, '* Study, if [ii is] neglected, becomes 
irksome." — " Though [he was] poor, he was honest" (965). 

8. In poetry, verbs which express address or answer, are often omitted ; as, " To 
him the prince [repiied]," Also, when the words connected readily indicate what 
the verbs must be, if expressed ; as, " I'll hence to London"— V I'll in" — ** Away, 
old man V'—Shaks.—" Up, up, Glenarkin 1"— W. ScotL 

9. The verb is often omitted in the second clause of a sentence after the auxili- 
ary, when the same verb is used in the first clause; as, ** You have read, but I have 
not [read\." Also, verbs connected in the same voice, mood, and tense, having the 
auxiliary with the first, omit it with the rest ; as, " He will be loved and respected 
for his virtues." 

10. Adverb. — When an adverb modifies more words than one, it is placed only 
with the last ; as, " He spoke and acted gracefully.'* 

11. Preposition. — When the same preposition connects two or more subse* 
quent terms of a relation with one antecedent term, it is usually omitted before all 
except the first as, " Over the hills and the valleys" — " Through woods and wflds." 

12. Conjunction. — When several words and clauses come together in the same 
construction, the conjunction is sometimes omitted entirely, sometimes between 
each pair, and sometimes before all except the last ; as, " He caused the bUnd to 
see^ the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed." — " We ran 
hither and thither, seekiog novelty and change-^sympathy and pastime — oommu« 
nion and love." — " Youth is tlie season of joy, of bliss, of strength and pride." 

13. Interjection. — The interjections are never omitted, but, in the expression 
of sudden emotion, all but the most important words are commonly omitted ; asv 
•* Well done !" for, " That is well done !" Also, after inteijections, there is often 
an ellipsdsof the obvious word; as, " O for a lodge," &c., that is, " O how I long 
for a lodge," &c. — " A horse I a horse ! my kingdom for a horse !" that is, '' Bring 
me a, horse. / would give my kingdom for a horse." 

979. Rule 2. — An ellipsis is not allowable^ when it 
would obscure the sentence^ weaken itsforce^ or be attended 
vnth an imjjropriety / as, " We speak that we do know," 
for that which, &c. 

980. In generaU no word should be omitted by ellipsis, that is no- 
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oessary to the usual constnictiQn or harmony of a sentence or tn 
render the meaning perspicuous. 

981. Artidei, pronoons. and prepootionf , iboold always be repeated when the 
words with which they stand connected are used emphatically. Under anch dr* 
comstanceS) even noons, a4)ectives, and verbs most ofisn be repeated : as^ '* Noi 
only the year, bat iMe day and the boor were appointed." 

982. It Is generally improper, except in poetry, to omit tbe antecedent to a reiar 
tive; and ft b always so, to omit a relative when it is u the nominative. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In tbe following sentences, omit such words as are not neoessaiy to the sense >— 
(977-1) Cicero was an eloquent man, an able man, a generouiS 
man, and he was a truly patriotic man. Avarice and cunning may 
gain an estate, but avarice and cunning can not gain friends. 
I venerate him, I respect him, I love him, on account of his virtues. 
—(977-4) He has an affectionate brother and an affectionate sister. 
(977-6) Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be strengthened 
and to be confirmed by principle. Perseverance in laudable pursuits 
will reward all our toils, and will produce effects beyond our calculation. 
(977-10) We often commend imprudently, as well as censure impru- 
dently. — (977-11) Changes are almost constantly taking place in men 
and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in private fortunes and 
m public conduct. — (977-1. 6. 9.) He is temperate, he is disinter- 
ested, he is benevolent. He regards the truth, but thou dost not 
regard it. We succeeded, but they did not succeed. 

In the following sentences, snpply the words improperly omitted, and state why 
Chey should be restored : — 

(979) We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter 
who flatter us. Who best can sufier best can do. A beautiful garden 
and trees were sold. His honor, interest, religion, were all embarked 
In this undertaking. Many days and even weeks pass away unim- 
proved. The captain had several men died in his ship. His con- 
duct is not scandalous, and that is the best can be said of it. They 
enjoy a free constitution and laws. That is a property most men 
have, or at least may attain. This property has or will be sold. You 
suppose him younger than I. It requires few talents to which most 
men are not born, or at least may not acquire. He may be said to 
have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently entitled to the re- 
ward. The people of this country possess a healthy climate and soil. 
I have purchased a house and orchard. A noble spirit disdaineth the 
malice of fortune ; his greatness of soul is not to be cast down. 
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SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

983. Syntactical parsing includes etymological^ and 

adds to it a statement of the relation in which words stand 

to each other, and the rules according to which they are 

combined in phrases and sentences. 

Before parsing a sentence syntactically, it should first be analyzed, 
as directed (658), and exemplified (659). 

MODEL OP SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

** The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, affords a 
thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Onmipotent 
band by which it was created." 

This eentenoe containB aO the partB of speech except Hbe interjection. It is paned 
etymologically (581 and 582), and analyzed (659-7), which see. It may now be 
parsed syntactically, as follows :— 

T%e 18 the defikite article ; it belongs to pfant or animal (711), and 

shows these words to be limited. — Rule III., 2. '* The artide the is 

pat," &c. (707). 
minutest . . is an adjective, compared here by er and est, superlative, and quali- 
fies pfant or animal. — Rule II., 1. " An adjective or participle," 

Ac (676). 
plant .... is a noun, neuter, in the nominative angular, the subject of qffbrds 

and obliges.— RvLE VI. « The subject of a finite verb," dec (760). 
or is a disjunctive conjunction, connecting a£i alternates j^ant and 

animal (569). — Rule XIX. " Conjunctions connect," &c. (944). 
animal ... is a noun, neater, in the nominattve singular— same as plant — and 

connected with it by or. 
if is a CONJUNCTION ; it connects its clause with the preceding as accD> 

dition. — ^RuLE XIX. " Conjunctions connect," dec. (944). 
it (understood) is a diird personal pronoun, neuter, in the nominative 

singular; it stands for plant or animal. — Rule IV., 2. ** When a 

pronoun refers," &c. (730) ; and is the subject of is examined. — Rule 

VL "The subject of a finite verb." &c. (760). 
is examined is a verb, tranative, regular,* in the present indicative, pasrive, ex 

pressing an act done to its subject it, with which it agrees. — Rule 

VIII. « A verb agrees," &c (776). 
attentively . is an adverb, derived from attentive^ and compared by more and 

most ; it modifies is examined,— Rvt^t XVIII. " Adverbs modify," 

&C. (922). 



* Conjugation is here omitted for brevity, it bemg unnecessary, because the verb 
IS mentioned as regular (491, note). 
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q^&nk . Is a tsrb, traiuitive, vegalar ; in the present indicative, active, tMrd 
pemn Bngnlar; agrees with, and affinns of plant or animal. — ^B,ui.e 
3 onder Rulk VIII. *' Two or more sabstantives singalar," &c. (785). 

a .... is the INDEFINITK ARTiCLK,andbe]oDg8toM^u«zm2. It shows thai 
the nomber is regarded as one aggregate (716) — Rule III., 1. ** Tbo 
article a or aV' A:c. (707 and 726). 

thousand . . is a numeral adjective, cardinal, qaalifying wonders. — Rule II • 
1. "An adjective. or participle," &c. (676). 

wonden • . is a noun, neuter, in the objective plural, the object of, and governed 
by, aJhrds.—KvL^ X. " A transitive verb," &c. (801). 

and . . . . is a copulative conjunction ; it connects affords and obliges. — 
Rule XIX. " Conjunctions connect," && (944). 

obliges ... is the same as affords. See above. 

us is a PERSONAL PRONOUN, first person, mascoline or feminine, in tfio 

objective ploraL the object c£, and governed by, obliges. — Rule X. 
" A transitive verb." &c. (801). It is at the same time the sabject of 
to admire and to adore.— Rvlb, 3 onder Rule XV. *' The infinitive 
as tlie sabject," &c. (872 and 873). 

(o admire. . is a verb, transitive, regular, in the present infinidve, active, gov- 
erned by obliges. — Rvle XV. " The infinitive mood is governed," 
Sec. (865). 

and is a copulative conjunction ; it connects to admire and to adore 

—-Rule XIX. " Conjunctions connect," &c (944) 

to adore. . . is the same in parsing and construction as to admire. 

the is the definite article ; it belongs to handi and shows it to be 

Umited.— Rule III., 2. " The article the/' &c. (707). 

Omnipotent is an adjective, not compared, because it does not admit of increase 
(223). It qaalifiea hand. — Rule II., 1. ** An adjective or participle,' 
ace. (676). 

hafid .... is a NOUN, neater, in the objective singalar, governed by to admire 
and to adore.— RVT.K X. "A transitive verb," &c. (801). 

by ...... is B. PREPusiTioN ; it shows the relation between was created and 

which (538). 

tehich .... is a relative pronoun, neater, in the objective singalar; refers to^ 
and agrees with, hand as its antecedent — ^Rule V. " The relative 
agrees," &c (742) ; and is governed by by. — Rule XT. •' A prepo- 
sition governs," &c (818). It connects its clause with hand, and 
describes it (645 and 610-5). 

it is a PRONOUN, same as before; is the sabject of was created. — Rule 

VI. " Tbe subject of a finite verb," &c. (760). 

was created is a verb, transitive, regular, in the past indicative, passive, third 
person singular ; affirms of, and agrees with it. — Rule VIII. " A verb 
agrees," &c. (776). 

In the same manner, parse the other sentences analyzed (659) ; and analyze and 
parse the exercises following them, page 139, and any correct sentences fi»m any 
good aathor. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES 

ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX, ETC. 

In the preceding ** Exercisea to be corrected," care has been taken to insert such 
examples only as can be corrected by the rale» or the observations under which 
diey are placed, or by those which precede them. In the following " Promiscaoas 
Exercifles," no particular arrangement is observed. Every sentence contains one 
error, many of them two, and some of them three or more. Many of the errors, too, 
are sach as ore often made, and, on account of oar familiarity with them, are not 
so readily noticed. Others are sach as nobody would make, and of coarse will at 
once be detected. These are inserted, not so much to be guarded against, as to 
illastrate and draw attention to the rale which they violate, and to show that others 
which are not so obvious, and which are sometimes committed, involve the same 
error. For example, nobody would say, **Him writes.'' Some perhaps might 
say, ** Here is tlie man whom everybody says is the wniter of tliat letter ;" and yet 
the error in both is the same, and violates Rule VI. In all these examples for cor- 
rection, the object aimed at is to pat the pupil in possession of. the idea intended t0 
be expressed — and the exercise for him is to express that idea grammatically, in 
the best manner. There can be no danger of imitating an expression which he is 
forewarned is wrong; wliile it will exercise his judgment to detect the error, test 
his knowledge of grammar, and be a profitable exercise in composition to put the 
sentence right 

All tliese exercises may be first corrected orally — sliowing wherein each is wrong, 
and why — correcting the error, and giving a reason for the change made. They 
may then be written out in a corrected state. Ailcr that, each sentence may bo 
analyzed as directed (658), and then parsed sjmtacticaUy as directed (983). 

1. — 1. Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken the judg 
ment. 2. I called to see you, but you was not at home. 3. To act 
with caution, but with steadiness and vigor, distinguish the manly 
character. 4. The crown of virtue is peace and honor. 5. In the 
human species, the influence of instinct and habit are generally as- 
sisted by the suggestions of reason. 6. The train of our ideas are 
often interrupted. 7. They were both unfortunate, but neither of 
them were to blame. ^ 

2. — 1 . We arrived safely at our journey's end. 2. That is a mat- 
ter of no consequence between you and I. 3. This should not hap- 
pen between such friends as him and me. 4. Them that seek knowl- 
edge will find it. 5. Such are the men whom, we might suppose, 
know better. 6. Our welfare and security consists in unity. 7. The 
love of virtue, and devotion to pleasure, is opposed to each other. 
8. Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. , 9. 
No oppressor and no tyrant triumph there. 10. All the world is 
spectators of your conduct. 

3. — 1. Nothing is more lovelier than \'irtue. 2. His af)^90ciate8 in 
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wickedness will not fail to mark the alteration of his conduct. 3. He 
is taller than me, but I am stronger than him. 4. Neither riches c^ 
beauty furnish solid peace and contentment. 5. The abuse of mer- 
cies ripen us for judgments. 6. John, William, and Henry's hats, 
were stolen. 7. A man's manners frequently influence his fortune. 
8. Much depends on this rule being observed. 9. Such will ever be 
the eflTect of youth associating with vicious companions. 10. Give 
to every one their due. 11. It has been fully shown that neither of 
them are correct. 12. Every bone, every muscle, every part of man, 
are known to Him which made him. 

4. — 1. He writes tolerable well, 2, Three months' notice are re- 
quired to be given previous to a pupil's leaving of the school. 3. That 
rose smells sweetly. 4. He employed anQ|her friend of his father to 
assert his claim — [whose claim ?] 5. A soul inspired with the love of 
truth will keep all his powers attentive to the pursuit of it. 6. It u 
the duty of every one to be careful of their reputation. 7. It is re- 
markable his continual endeavors to serve us. 8. Whatever antiqui- 
ties he could procure, he purchased them at any price. 9. I am not 
so well as when you was here. 10. It is three days yesterday, since 
you have promised that money. 11. This mode of expression has 
been formerly in use. 12. He promised long ago, that he bad attended 
to that matter. 13. He was expected to have arrived earlier. 

5. — 1. Twice three are six. 2. Six times three are eighteen. 
3. As two are to four, so are six to twelve. ' 4. Five are the half of 
ten. 5. The half of ten are five. 6. Nine are not an even number. 
7. One man and one boy is sufficient. 8. Two boys is equal to 
one man. 9. Two boys are less than three—three is better than 
nothing. 10. Two is better than one. 11. Two are an even num- 
ber — ^three are not. 12. Two are twice one. 13. Two and two 
makes four. 14. Three fourths are more than one half. 15. Five 
men is too many for such a piece of work — ^three is too few. 16« 
Three shot was fired without effect. 17. The fleet consisted of six 
sails. 18. A drove of ferty heads of cattle passed along. 

6.— 1. Molasses are thicker than water. 2. The measles are 
spreading through the country. 3. Wheat is being sold for a dollar 
a bushel, and oats is in demand. 4. The news by the last arrival ia 
better than were expected. 6. We hoped to have heard from you 
before this. 6. Do you not think he writes good ? 7. The wind 
blows coldly from the north, and the snow lies deeply on the ground. 
8 James is as tall if not taller than I am. 9. He never has and he 
never wiU do so well. 10. He whoever said so was mistaken. 
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11. There are a bemic innocence as well as a hermc courage. 12. 
He puts down the mighty and exalteth the humble. 13. Piety tc^ 
ward Grod) as well as sobriety and virtue, are necessary to happiness. 

7. — 1. Take care who you admit into your friendship. 2. I al- 
ways understood it to be he, whom they said wrote that book. 3. If 
I was him, I would take more care for the future. 4. There is two 
or three of us who have been at Europe last year. 5. We were in 
Havre when the revolution broke out at France. 6. I have been to 
Boston for a few days, and spent the time very pleasant. 7. That 
is the man and the horse which we met oefore. 8. George was the 
most enterprising young man whom I ever knew. 9. All who were 
present were pleased with the entertainment. 

8. — ^1. This excellent person was fully resigned either to have 
lived or to have died. 2. Between he and I there is some disparity of 
years, but none between he and she. 3. To be moderate in our views, 
and proceeding temperately in the pitrsuit of them, is the best way 
to insure success. 4. Enjoying health, and to live in peace, are great 
blessings. 5. Which dictionary do you prefer, Webster or Walker ? 
6. Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 7. If he 
does but consider the subject, he will no doubt change his opinion. 
8. Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 9. Let him 
be whom he may, I can not wait for him. 10. We have no need for 
his assistance. 11. Among every class of people, self-interest pre- 
vails. 

9. — 1. Many have profited from the misfortunes of others. 2. Ma- 
ny ridiculous customs have been brought in use during the hundred 
last years. 3. Is there no person who you can send on that busmess ? 

4. Little attention to business is necessary, if you would succeed. 

5. A truth is virtue to which we should pay little regard. 6. With- 
out firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; that is haz- 
ardous, accomplished. 7. The people of the United States enjoys 
a free constitution and laws. 8. That is a property most men have, 
or at least may attain. 9. The pyramids of Egypt stood more 
than three thousand years. 10. It is thought they have been built 
by the Egyptian kings. 11. When the nation complain, the rulers 
should listen to their voice. 12. Whom say the people that I am ? 

10. — 1. They that honor me, I will honor. 2. He only got the 
money ibr a few days. 3. He was mistaken evidently in his calcu- 
lations. 4. No man is fit for free conversation, for the inquiry after 
truth, if he be exceedingly reserved ; if he be haughty and proud of 
his knowledge ; if he be positive and dogmatical in his opinions ; if 

9* 
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he be one who always affects to outshine all the company ; if he be 
fretfal and peevish ; if he affect wit, and is full of pans, or quirks, or 
quibbles. 5. A good end does not warrant the using bad means. 
6. A good end does not warrant using of bad means. 7. Huaiility 
neither seeks the last place, or the lost word. 8. Either wealth or 
power may ruin their possessor. 9. Avoid^lightness and frivolity ; 
it is allied to folly. 10. Do you know who you are talking to ? 11. 
Art thou the man who hast dared to insult me ? 12. Oh that iho 
winter was gone ! 

11. — 1. We are often disappointed of things which, before posses- 
sion, promised much enjoyment. 2. We can fully confide on none 
but the truly good. 3. You may rely in that. 4. The Saxons re 
duced the greater part of Britain to their power. 5. He was ac- 
cused with acting unfairly, at least in a manner illy adapted for con- 
ciliating regard. 6. There is more business done in New York than 
in any city of the United States. 7. The same laws and the same 
constitution which belongs to one citizen of the United States be- 
longs to all. 8. If there was better management, there would be 
greater security. 9. The ship Panama is early expected from Can- 
ton in the spring. 10. Every year, every day, and every hour, bring 
their changes. 11. Whom say ye that I am 1 

12. — 1. Many a youth have ruined their prospects for life by one 
imprudent step. 2. No power was ever yet intrusted to man with- 
out a liability to abuse. 3. A conceited fool is more abominable than 
all fools. 4. My gravity never did no one any harm. 5. A constant 
display of the graces are fatiguing to a sober mind. 6. These coins 
of compliments and flattery circulate everywhere in society : the true 
IS of gold, the base is of brass. 7. Expectation and reidity makes 
up the sum total of life. 8. Music, the love of it, and the practice of 
it, seems to pervade all creation. 9. All soils are not adapted for 
culrivation. 10. The vain abhors the vain. 11. The author dreads 
the critic, the miser dreads the thief, the criminal dreads the judge, 
the horse dreads the whip, and the lamb dreads the wolf— all after 
their kind. 12. The intellectual and moral censor both have the 
same ends in view. 

13. — 1. I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never shall 
be again concerned in it. 2. We do those things frequently which 
we repent of afterward. 3. Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a 
few words. 4. Shall you attain success without that preparation, 
and escape dangers without that precaution which is required of oth- 
ers 7 6. That picture of your mother's is a very exact resemblance 
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of her. 6. The winter has not been as severe as we expected it to 
have been. 7. In reference to that transaction, he deserved punish- 
roent as much or more than his companions. 8. In such circuinstan- 
ces, no man, no woman, no child, are safe. 9. Every one of those 
pleasures that are pursued to excess, convert themselves into poison. 
10. Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, shall 
deliver us from it in due time. 11. The sea appeared to be more 
than usually agitated. 12. By these attainments are the master hon- 
ored and the scholar encouraged. 13. The temple consisted of one 
great and several smaller edifices. 14. Whether he will be learned 
or no, depends on his application. 



A LIST OF IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 



SELECTED CHTEFLT 



FROM Pickering's vocabulary. 



Improper. 
The alone God. Tlie alone motive. 
I arCt ; yoa an* I ; he an% dec 
Any manner of means. 
He was walking back and forth. 
His argument was based on this fact. 
The money was ordered paid. 
I calculate to leave town soon. 
A chunk of bread. 
A clever house. 
He conducts toell. 
He is considerable of a scholar. 
His farm was convenient to mine. 
He is a decent scholar, writer. 
Her situation was distressing to a degree. 
A total destitution of capacity. 
The United States, or either of them. 
Equally as well ; as good, &c. 

Mr. A B , Esq, 

I expect he must have died long ago. 
These things are in a had ^x. 
Will you fix these things for me ? 
What do folks think of it ? 
Talents of the highest grade. 
Do you love play ? I guess I do. 
We may hope the assistance of Odd. 
A horse colt ; a mare colt. 
It would iUy accord. ' 

When did you come i« town 7 
A lengthy sermon, Jcc 
Why don't you strike like I do? 



Proper. 
The one God. The only motive. 
I am not ; you are not ; he is not, &c. 
Any means. 

backward and forward. 

His argument was founded on this fact 

The money was ordered to be paid. 

I intend to leave town soon. 

A piece of bread. 

A good house. 

He conducts hunself well, respectably. 

He is a pretty good scholar. 

Hb farm was contiguous to mine, closo. 

He is a pretty good scholar, writer 

was extremely distressing. 

A total want of capaci^. 

The United States, or any of them. 

Equally well, or just as well, dec. 

A B i Esq. 

I think he most have died, &c. 

in a bad state or condition. 

W ill you put these things in order for me f 

What do people think of it 7 

Talents of the highest order. 

— - there is no doubt of that 

We may liope for the assistance ci God 

A colt ; a filly. 

It would ill accord. 

When did you come into town 7 

A long sermon, &c. 

as [ do. or like as I do 7 
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PUNCTUATION. 



984. Punctuation treats of the points and marks now 

used in writing. 

985. Tbe use of these points is to mark the divisions of a sentence, 
in order to show the meaning more clearly, and to serve as a gnide 
in the pauses and inflections required in reading. 

986. The principal marks used for this purpose are the following : 
the comma ( , ), the semicolon ( ; ), the colon ( : ), the period ( . ), the 
note of interrogation ( ? ), the noU of exclamation ( ! ), the dash ( — ), 
the parentheses ( ), the brackets [ ]. 

987. With respect to the length of the pauses indicated by these 
marks, no very definite rule can be given— the same point in certain 
kinds of composition, and in certain positions, requiring sometimes a 
longer and sometimes a shorter pause. 

988. As a general rule, the comma marks the shortest pause ; the 
semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the colon, a pause 
double that of the semicolon ; and the period, a pause still longer 
than that of the colon. 



COMMA. 

989. The comma is generally used in those parts of a sentence in 
which a short pause is required, and to mark a connexion next in 
closeness to that which is unbroken. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

990. RULB 1. — ^In a short, simple sentence, tbe comma is not used ; as, '* I^^ 
is necessary in every condition of life." 

991. Rule 2. — When the logical sabject of a verb is rendered long by tbe addi- 
tion of several adjancts, or other qaaiifying words, to tbe grammatical sabject, a 
comma is usually inserted before the verb ; as, « A steady and undivided attention 
to one subject, is a sure mark of a superior mind." 

992. Rule 3. — In compound sentences, the clauses or members are usually sepa- 
rated by commas ; as, - CnSty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them." But when the clauses are short, or closely coane6ted« the 
oonmia is not used , as, ** Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness." 

993. Rule 4. — Two words of the same dass^ connected by a conjunction ex* 
pressed., do not admit a comma bet^ween them ; as, " The ectrth and the moon are 
planets." — " He is a unse and prudtnt man." — " He eeitdtes and arrests the hours." 
** He acts prudently and vigorously.*' But when the conjunction is not expressed, 
a comma is inserted ; as, ** He is a plain, honest man ," except where the two 
adjectives qualify the noun, not separately, but together, as a compound adjoctivm; 
as, « A brig^ht^red color." 



PUNCTUATION. 

i)94. RuLS 5. — More than two words of the same class connected by conjono- 
tious expressed or nnderstood, have a comma after each ; as, *' Poetry, ma4io» and 
paifiting, are Hne aits." Bat when the words connected are adjectives, the last 
should not he separated from its noan by a comma ailer it ; as, " David was a tone, 
bravCf and prudent king." 

995. Rule 6. — Words osed in pairs take a comma after each pair ; as, ** Ana^ 
chy and confusion, poverty and distress, desolation and ruin, are the consequences 
of civil war." 

996. Rule 7. — Nouns in apposition are separated by a comma, when the latter 
ooon has several words or adjuncts connected with it ; as, " Paul, the apostle of the 
(Gentiles." But a single noun in apposition with another is not separated by a 
comma : as, ** Paul the apostle." 

997. Rule 8. — The nominative independent, and the nominative absolute (768), 
with the words dependent on them, are separated by commas from the rest of the 
sentence j as, " My son, hear the instruction of thy father." — '• I am, sir, your obe- 
dient servant" — " The time of youth being precious, we should devote it to improve- 
ment' — " To confess the truth, I was in fault" 

998. Rule 9. — Comparative and antithetical clauses are separated by a comma; 
thus, *' As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee." 
— ^"'Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull." But when the compar- 
ison is short, and the connexion intimate, the comma is not used ; as " Wisdom is 
better than rubies." 

999. Rule 10. — The adverbs nay, so, hence, again, Jirst, secondly/, &c, when 
considered important, and particularly at the beginning of a sentence, should be 
separated from the context by a comma *, as, " Nay, but we will serve the Lord." 
Bo also, as and thus, introducing an example or quotation ; as, &c. 

1000. Rule 11. — ^A relative with its clause, explanatory of its antecedent, is 
usually separated from the rest of a sentence ; as, " He who disregards the good 
opinion of the world, must be utterly abandoned," or, " He must be utterly aban- 
doned, who disregards," && But when the relative, with its clause, is restrictive 
(267-2), and the connexion so chae, that it can not be separated, the comma is not 
used ; as, '* Self-denial is the sacrijice which virtue must make." 

1001. Rule 12. — Thatt used as a conjunction, and preceded by another clause, 
has a comma before it ; as, " Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

1002. Rule 13. — ^When a verb is understood, a comma must be inserted ; as, 
** Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; and writing, an exact 

man." 

1003. Rule 14. — Words repeated are separated by a comma; as, " Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God Almighty." — " No, no, no, it can not be." 

1004. Rule 15. — Inverted sentences, by throwing two or more words out of 
Iheir regular connexion, often require a comma ; as, " To God, all things are possi- 
ble." Not inverted, it would be, " All things are possible to God."—-" His delight 
wa.s, to assist the distressed." In the natural order, " To assist the distressed was 
his delight." 

1005. Rule 16. — A short expression, in the manner of a quotation, is separated 
by commas ; as, " Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves." Also the verbs say, 
reply, and the like, with tiieir dependent words introducing a quotation or remark^ 
are usually separated by commas ; as, " The hook of nature, $aid. Ac, is open befbro 
thee " — " I say unto all, watch." 
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"^E n^^Ad^eeiiveg, parHeiplei, adoerbi, inJinUite», &c., when BOpara* 

. die word od whidi they depend, or, when accompanied by aeveral ad- 

j, commonly require commaatobe maerted; as, " Hia talents, formed for great 

toiuerpriaea, cooid not fail of rendering him oonspicnoos." — " To canclude, I can 

only say this.**—" We mast not, however^ neglect oar doty." 

SEMICOLON. 

1007. The semicolon is used to separate tlie parts of a sentence, 
which are less closely connected than those which are separated by 
a comma, and more closely than those which are separated by the 
colon. 

GENERAL RULE. 

1 008. The parts of a sentence separated by the semicolon, shonid 
contain in themselves a complete and independent proposition, but 
still having a connexion with the other parts. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

1009. Rule 1. — When the first division of a sentence contains a complete prop* 
osition, bat is followed by a clause added as an inference or reason, or to give some 
explanation, the part thus added mast be separated by a semicolon ; as, " Perform 
yoar daty faithfully ; for this will procure yoa die blessing of Heaven." — •' The ora- 
tor makes the trudi plain to his hparcrs ; he awakens tliem ; he excites them to ao* 
tion ; he shows them thdr impending danger." — *' Be at peace with many ; never- 
theless, have bat few counsellors." 

1010. Rule 2. — When several short sentences, complete in themselves, but hav- 
faig a slight connexion in idea, follow in sucoesston, they sliould be separated by a 
semicolon ; as, ** The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy represents 
a disastrous event ; comedy ridicules the vices and follies of mankizid ; pastoral po- 
etry describes rural life ; and elegy displays the tender emotions of the heart" 

1011. Rule 3. — When a sentence conasts of aeveral members, and these mem- 
bers are complex, and subdivided by commas, the larger divisions of the sentence 
arc sometimes separated by a semicolon ; as, " As the desire of approbation, when 
!t works according to reason, improves the amiable ^art of our species in every thing 
that is laudable ; so nothing is mate destructive to them, when it is governed by 
vanity and folly." 

1012. Rule 4. — When a general term has several others, as particulars, in appo 
sition under it, the general term is separated from the particulars by a semicolon, 
and the particulars, from each other by commas ; as, " Adjective pronouns are divi- 
ded into four classes ; possessive, demonstrative, distributive, and indefinite." But 
if tlie word namely be introduced, the separation is made by a comma only. 

COLON. 

1013. Ihe colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a semicolon, 
but not so independent as to require a period. 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

1014. Rule 1. — ^A colon is used when a sentence is complete in itself in both 
sense and ooustmction, bat is followed by some additional remark or iOnstratiuni 
depending upon it in sense, tboagh not in Syntax ; as, " A brate arrives at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass : in a few years he has all the endowments of 
which he is capable." — '* Stady to acquire a habit of thinking : nothing is more 
important." 

1015. Rule 2. — When several short sentences follow in succession, each con- 
taining a compIeCB sense in itself, bat all having a common dependence on some 
BubsequerU clause ; these sentences are separated from the subsequent clause by a 
colon, and from each other by a semicolon ; as, " Tliat Nature is unlimited in her 
op^titions ; that she has inexhaustible resources in reserve ; that knowledge will 
always be progressive ; and that all future generations wiU continue to make dis- 
coveries: tkese are among the assertions of philosophers." 

1016. Rule 3. — Either a colon or semicolon may be used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech, is introduced ; as, " Always remember tliis ancient maxim ; 
* Know thyself.' " — " The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the Deity 
in these words: ' God is love.' " 

1017. Rule 4. — The insertion or omission of a conjunction before the concluding 
member of a sentence, frequently determines the use of the colon or semicolon. 
When the conjunction is not expressed before the concluding member, which 
would otherwise be separated by a semicolon, the colon is used ; but when the con- 
junction is expressed, the semicolon; as, '* Apply yourself to learning: it will 
redound to your honor." — "Apply yourself to learning ; for it will redound to your 
lionor." 

PERIOD; 

1018. Sentences which are complete in sense, and not connected 
in either meaning or grammatical construction, are separated by a 
period ; thus, ** Fear God. Honor the king. Have charity toward 
all men." 

1019. But when short sentences are connected in meaning, but not in construe- 
tion, they are separated by a semicolon (101 0). 

1020. Long sentences, if complete, even ihop.gh grammatically connected by con- 
Junctions, often insert a period (563) ; thus, ** He who lifts up himself to the notice 
and observation of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. For 
he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, tliat will narrowly inspect him in eveiy 
part." 

1031. A period must be used at tlie end of all books, chapters, sections, &c. ; also 
after all abbreviations; as, A. D., M. A., Art II., Obs. 3., J. Smith, &c. 

INTERROGATION. 

1022. A question is regarded as a complete sentence, and the mark of interroga- 
tion as equal to a period. 

1023. The interrogation is always put at the end of a direct question ; as, " What 
is truth?" But the indirect question does not require the interrogation; as, 
•' Pilate inquired what v truth." 

Note. — Printers arc generally the best panctualors, as they follow a nmf" 
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■yilein. It ia,tberefi)re^ for the nxMt part, best, uiprepcijxig suiter f^ 

leave dus matter to them, except where the meaning intended may not be deaity 

poveiyed witboat the panctaadon. 

OTHER CHARACTERS USED IN "WRITING. 

1094. The Dask { — ) is used where the lentenoe breaka off abrapdy ; alaoi, to 
denote a aignificant paiuB&— an miexpected torn in the aentiment— or that die first 
danae is common to all the reat, as in thia definition. 

1025. The Exclamation ( ! ) ia naed after expreaeiona of aadden emotian of any 
kind ; alao, in invocationa or addreaaea ; aa^ " Eternity ! thoa pleafflng; dieadfiil 
thought" Ok has the mark immediatdy after it, or after the next word ; as, ** Oh ! 
that he would come." But when O ia naed, the point ia ]^boed after some inter- 
vening worda ; as, " O my friends !" 

1026. Parentheses ( ) include a claose inacrficd in the body o£ a aentence, in 
order to convey some osefol or necessary information or remark, but which may be 
omitted without injuring the construction of the sentence ; as, " Know ye not, 
brethren (for I speak to them that know the law), how that the law hath dominion 
over a man as long as he livetb." In reading, the parenthetic part ia distinguiahed 
by a lower or altered tone of voice. When the dauae ia abort, and aooorda with 
^ general tenor of the aentence, commas are now generally used instead of 
parentheses, as— > 

** Thou sluggish power, if potter thou be, 
All destitute of energy." 

The use of parentheses should be avoided as much as possible. 

1027. Brackets [ ] are properly used to enclose a word or phrase mlerpolafted for 
tlie purpose of explanation, correction, or supplying a deficiency in a sentence quo- 
ted or regarded as such, and which did not belong to the original compontion ; 
thus. It is said, ** The wisest men [and, it might be added, the best too] are not 
ocempt from human frailty." 

1028. The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used when a letter or letters are omitted ; as; 
^er for ever, th/f for though ; or to mark the possessive case. 

1029. Quotation marks ( " " ) are put at the beginning and end of a passage 
quoted from an author in his own words, or to mark a passage regarded as a 
quotation. 

1030. The Hyphen (-) is used to connect compound words which are not per- 
manent compounds, as, lap-dog ; also at the end of a line, to show that the rest of 
the word not completed is at the beginning of the next line. 

1031. Section ( $ ) is used to divide a dlsconrsc or chapter into portions. 

1032. Paragraph ( ^ ) was formerly used to denote the beginning of a new 
paragraph. 

1033. The Brace ( r*A-^ ) is used to connect words which have one common 
term, or three lines in poetry having the same rhyme, called a triplet. 

1034. Ellipsis ( ) is used when some letters are omitted; as, K — g for 

King, Several asterisks are sometimes used for the same purpose ; as, K**g. 

1035. The Caret ( A ) ^ ^^^'^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ome word is either omitted or 
biterlined. 

1036. The Index ( ^^ ) is used to point out anything remarkable. 

1037. The vowv^Piarks are r The Diaresis ( ** ), on the last of two coocorrent 
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vowel^ flfaowing that they are not to be pronoiinoed as a diphthong ; the Acute ao- 
cent (') ; the Grave (*) ; the Long sound (-) ; the SJu/ri sound ('^). 

1038. The marks of reference are : The Asterisk ( * ) ; the Obelisk or Dagger 
f t ) J the Double Dagger {X); the Parallels ( i| ). Sometimes, also, the $ and ^. 
Also small letters or figures which refer to notes at the foot of the page. 



FIGURES. 

1039. A Figure, in grammar, is some deviation from 
the ordinary form, or construction^ or application of words, 
in a sentence, for the purpose of greater precision, variety, 
or elegance of expression. 

1040. There are three kinds of Figures ; viz., of jptymology, of 
Syntax, and of Mhetoric. The first and the second refer to the fonti 
of words, or to their construction, the last to their application, 

FIGURE!^ OF ETYMOLOGY. 

1041. A Figure of Etymology is a departure from the usual or 
simple form of words, merely. 

1042. Of these the most important are eight, viz. : A-phar-e-sis, 
Pros-the-sis, Syn-co-pe, A-poc-o-pe, Par-a-go-ge, Di-isr-e-sis, Syn- 
ar-e-sis, and Tmesis. 

1. Apharesis is the elision of a syllable from the beginning of a word ; as, Against, 
^gan, 'bove, *neatk, for, against, began, above, beneath. 

3. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a syllable to a word ; as, adown, agoing, &xu, 
for down, going, dec 

3. Syncope is die elision of a letter or syllable, usaally a short one, from the mid< 
die of a word ; as, medicine, spirit, e^en, for medicine, spirit, even. 

4. Apocope is Uie eiifflon of a letter or syllable from the end of a word ; as, tho^, 
for though, th' for the. 

5. Paragoge is the annexing of a syllable to the end of a word ; as, deary, for 
dear. 

6. Diuresis is the division of two concorrent rowels into difierent syllables, nsa- 
ally marked thus ( •• ) on the second vowel ; as, cooperate, a'irial, 

7. Synaresis is the joining of two syllables into one, in either orthography or 
pronnnciation ; as. dost, seest, for doest, seest, or, loved, learned, pronounced in one 
syllable instead of two, 7ov-ed, learn-ed. 

8. Tmesis is separating the parts of a compound word by an intervening term-, 
as, " What time soever'* — " On which side soever" — '' To us ward." 

FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 

1043. A Figure of Syntax is a deviation from the usual construction 
of words in a sentence, used for the sake of greater beanty or force 
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1044. Of tliese, the most important are Ellipsis^ Pleonasm, Syl- 
ieptiSf EnaUagif and Hyperbaton. 

1. SlliptU if the omianon of words ncceflsary to the fall oonstmction of a aen- 
tCDce, bat not aeceflsary to convey the idea intended (977). Sach words are said 
to be anderetood ; as, " The men, women, and children," for " The men, the womcu, 
and the children." 

S. Pleonasm is the using of more words than arc necessaiy to the fall oonatroc- 
tion of a sentence, to give greater force or emphaos to the expression ; as, ** The 
boy, oh I where was he ?'* 

3. SyUepsi* is an inferior spedes of personification, by which we ooncetve the 
tense oi words otherwise than the words import, and constrae them according to 
the aenae oonodTed. ThoSi of the son, we aay, ** He ahines"— of a ahip, '* She 
aaiW* (130). 

4. Enallagf is the oae of one part of speech for another, or of one modification 
of a word for another; as an adjective for an adverb, thas: ** They fall successive, 
and successive rise," for successively; the uae of ice and you in the plaral, to denote 
an individual, &h. (245). 

5. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words and daases in a sentence, to give 
yariety, force, and vivacity, to the composition ; as, " Now come we to the last" — 
"A man he was to all the country dear." — " He wanders earth around." 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC- 

1045. A Figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the ordinary appli- 
cation of words "in speech, to give animation, strength, and beauty, to 
the composition. These figures are sometimes called tropes. 

1046. Of these, the most important are the following, viz. ; — 

Personification, Hyperbole, Climax, 

Simile, Irony, Exclamation, 

Metaphor, ^ Metonymy, Interrogation. 

Allegory, Synecdoche, Paralepsis, 

Vision, Antithesis, Apostrophe. 

1. Personi/icationt or prosopopteiot is that fig:ure of speech by which wc attrib- 
oto life and action to inanimate objects ; as, " The sea saw it andjUd^ 

2. A simile expresses the resemblance that one object bears to another ; as, " He 
shall be lie a tree planted by the riveis of water.*' 

3. A metaphor is a nmile without the dgn flikct or as, &c.) of comparison ; as. 
*' He shall be a tree planted by," &c. 

4. An allegory is a continuation of several metaphors, so connected in sense as 
to form a kind of parable or fable. Thus, the people of Israel are represented un- 
der the image of a vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt," &c. Ps. bouc 
8-17. Of this stj'le are ^sop's Fables, Banyan's •• Pilgrim's Progress," Ate. 

5. Vision, or imagery, is a figure by which the speaker represents past events, 
or the objects of his irqagination, as 'actually present to his senses; as, *' Cassar 
leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy."—** The combat thickens : on, 
vc brave !*' 
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0. An hifperhele is a figure that repfcsents things as greater cnr less, better or 
worae, than they really are. Thoa, David says of Saul and Jonathan, " They were 
ttcifter than eaglei, they were stronger than lion»." 

7. Irony is a figare by which we mean quite the contrary of what we say; as, 
when Elijah said to the worshippers of Baal, " Cry aloud, for he is a god^" &c. 

8. A metonymy is a figure by which we put the cause for the efTcct, or the effect 
for the cause ; as, when we say, *' He reads Milton" we mean Milton's worke, 
"Gray kairt should be respected" — that is, old age. 

9. Synecdoche is the patting of a part for the whole, or the whole for a part, a 
definite number for an indefinite, &c. ; as, the waves for the sea^ the head for tlic 
persoHt and ten thousand for any great number. This figure is nearly allied to 



10. Antithesis, or contrast, is a figare by which different or contrary objects are 
contrasted, to make them show one another to advantage. Thus, Solomon con- 
trasts the timidity of die wicked with the couroge of tlie righteous, when he says, 
" QVie wicked fee when no man pursueth, but the lighteous are bold cu a lion" 

11. Climax, or amplification, is the heightening of all the circumstances of an 
object or action which we wish to place in a strong light : as, " Who sliaU separate 
as firom the love of Christ 7 Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or fam- 
ine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay," &c. See also Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

12. Exclamation is a figure that is used to express some strong emotion of tho 
mind ; as, " Oh ! the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God," 

13. Interrogation is a figure by which we express the emotion of our mind, and 
enliven oar discoarse, by proposing questions ; ihn% **Hath the hord said it ? and 
shall he not doit? Hath he spoken it ? and shall he not make it good ?" 

14. Paralepsis, or omission, is a figure by which the speaker pretends to con- 
ceal what he is really declaring and strongly enforcing; as, " Horatins was once a 
very promising young gentleman, but in process of time he became so addicted to 
gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that he soon elhaostcd 
his estate, and rained his constitution." 

15. Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to address some other person m 
thing; as, "Death is swallowed up in victory**—'* O Death, where is thy sting ?" 

1047. Besides tlie deviations from the usual form and construction of words, noted 
under the figures of Etymology and Syntax, there are still others, which can not 
be classed under proper heads, and which, from being used mostly in poetic com- 
position, are conmioiily called — 

POETIC LICENSES. 

1048. These are such as the folbwing : — 

1. In poetry, words, idioms, and phrases, are often nsed, 'which 
would be inadmissible in prose ; as — 

" A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year." 
*' By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen.^^ 

** Shall I receive by gift, what of my own. 
When and where likes me best, I can command ?" 

" Thy voice we hear, and thy behest* obey. 
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** The whileit the TSnltad ihrine aiooDd, 
Soimphic wim wen beard to Kiaiid." 
*' On the fint friendly bank be throwt km down." 

•* 1 11 aeek the aolhade be aongbt, 
And ^ret^ me wbere be lay/' 

" Not Hector'a geff should want an equal foe." 

2. More violent and peculiar ellipses are allowable in poetry than 
in piose; as— 

'* Suffice, tonight, these ordera to obey." 

" Time is oar tedioas song should here bare ending." 

*'For is there aught in sle^ can chaim the wise t" 

«• »T is Fancy, in her fiery car, 
TrantpoHs me to the thickest war." 

** Who never fiists, no banquet e'er enjoys." 

** Bliss is the same in sabject as in king, 
In toko obtain defence, or who defend." 

3. Adjectives in poetry are often elegantly connected with noons 
wliicU they do not strictly qualify ; as — 

** The ploughman homeward plods bis weary way." 
** The tenantt of the warbling shade." 
"And drowsy tinklings lall the distant /o/<2«." 

4. The rules of grammar are often violated by the poets. A noun 
and its prononn are often used in reference to the same verb ; as — 

**It ceased, the melancholy sound" 

** My banks they are famished with bees." 

5. An adverb is often admitted between the verb and to, the sign 
of the infinitive ; as—* 

" To sit on rocks, to mase o'er flood and fell ; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common poetic license consists in employing or and nor in- 
stead of eitker and neither ; as — 

« And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 

**Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest." 

7..Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and adjectives used 

like abstract nouns ; as — 

** The lightnings flash a larger carve." 

" Still in harmonioas intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked die flowing heart" 

*' Meanwliile whatever of beauliful or new, 
By chance or search, was ofibred to his view, 
He scanned with curious eye." 
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8 Greek, Latin, and other foreign idioms, are allowable in poetry, 
thongh inadmissible in prose ; as — 

" He knew to. sing, and build tihe lofty riiyme/' 
** Owe me to leize rich Nestor'i shield of gold." 
** There are, who, deaf to mad ambition's call. 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperons tmmp of famo 
** Yet to their general's voice they all obeyed. ' 
— — ^— — — •* Never since created man 
Met soch embodied force." 
1049. Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, bat denied to prose writers *, 
and, among other pnrposes which th^ obviously serve, they enhance the pleasoro 
of reading poetic coftiposition, by increasing the boondary of separation set up, 
especially in our language, between it and common prose. Were such licenses 
not permitted in poetry, the difficnky attendant upon this species of oompodtioD 
wonld probably be so great, that hardly any person would attempt the arduous 
task cf writing verse. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Etymology in the Mowing phiues 
and sentences:— 

His courage 'gan fail. Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast 
•Twas mine, 'tis his. Vain tampering has but fostered his disease. 
Enchained he lay, a monster. What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. Th* aerial pencil forms the scene anew. Withouten trump 
was proclamation made. 
Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in the following sentences:— 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. My head is filled with dew, and my locks with tho 
drops of the night. Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 
He that glorieth, let hipa glory in the Lord. ' Conscience pleads her 
cause within the breast. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much. Let noe tell you, Cassius, you yourself are much condemned. 
Let us instant go. Them he himself to glory will advance. ^ Bat 
apt the mind or fancy is to rove. Our land shall yield her increase. 
Point out, name, and define, the figures of Hhetoric in the following sentences t 
As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. Without discipline, the 
favorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild. Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. The Lord God is a sun and shield. Tho' deep, 
yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet profound. Their furrow oft the stubborn 
glebe has broke . His arm is conquest, and his f ro^ n is hate. 'T was 
then his threshold first received a guest. I saw their chief, tall as a 
rock of ice, his spear the blasted fir. At which the universal host 
sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 



PART IV. 



PROSODY. 

1050. Pkosody treats of Elocution and Versification. 

ELOCUTION. 

1051. Elocution is correct pronunciation, or the prop- 
er management of the voice in reading or speaking. 

1052. In order to read and speak with grace and effect, attentioa 
must be paid to the proper pitch of the voice, the accent and quantity 
of the syllables, and to emphasis^ pauses^ and tones. 

1053. — 1. In the pitch and management of the Toioe, it ehoold be neither too 
high nor too lo-vsr ; it should be distinct and clear ; the utterance neither too quick 
Bor too abw, and neither too varied nor too monotonoaa. 

1054. — 2. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice on a certain syllable) 
in a word, as the syllable rtr- in vir^ive, vir^tvovs. 

1055. — ^3. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time which is required to 
pronounce it A long syllable, in quantity, is equal to two short ones. Thus, ffine, 
tube, nUey require to be sounded as long again as pint tub, not. In English vend 
fication, an accented syllable is long^ an unaecefUed one is short. 

1056. — 4. Emph A.S1S means that greater stress of the voice which we lay on some 
particular word or words, in order to mark their superior importance in the sen- 
tence, and thereby the better to convey the idea intended by the writer or speaker. 

1057. — 5. Pauses, or rests, are cessations of the voice, in order to enable the 
reader or speaker to take breath ; and to give the hearer a distinct perception of tho 
meaning, not only of each sentencei but of the whole discourse (985). For poetio 
pauses, see (1116). 

1058. — 6. Tones consist in the modulation of the voice, and the notes, or varia- 
tions of sound, which we employ in speaking, to express the difnsrent sentiments^ 
emotions, or feelings, intended. 

%* A full consideration of these topics, in a work of this kind, would be as hn- 
practicable as it would be out of place, since it would require a volume for that 
purpose. They are fully treated of and exemplified in works on elocution — a sub- 
ject which is, or eimuld be, taken up as a separate branch ci study. 



VERSIFICATION. 

1059. Versification is the art of arranging words into 
poetical lines, or verses. 
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1060. A Verse, or Poetical Idne, consists of a certain nnmber of 
accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to f xed rules. 

1061. A Couplet, or Distich, consists of two lines or verses taken 
together, whether rhyming with each other or not. A Triplet con- 
sists of three lines rhyming together. 

1062. A Stanza is a combination of several verses or lines, vary- 
ing in number according to the poet's fancy, and constituting a regu- 
lar division of a poem or song. This is often incorrectly called a 
verse, 

1063. Rhyme is the similarity of sound in the last syllables of two 
or more lines arranged in a certain order. Poetry, the verses of 
which have this similarity, is sometimes called Rhyme. 

1064. Blank Verse is the name given to that specie? of poetry 
which is without rhyme. 

FEET. 

1065. Feet are the smaller portions into which a line is divided — 
each of which consists of two or more syllables, combined accordinn 
to accent. 

1066. In English ver^cadon, an accnUed syllable is acconnted lor^ ; an utuu> 
cented syllable, short. In the following examples, a straight line ( - ) over a sylla- 
ble shows that it is accented, and a curved line, or breve ( w ), that it is unaccented. 

1067. Monosyllables, which, when abne, are regarded as without accent, ofUm 
receive it when placed in a poetical line, and are long or short, according as they 
are with or witlwut the accent Thus — 

" Ttt roGse him with thS spQr Had rein, 
With more thSn raptiSre's ray." 

In Hbe ancient languages, each syllable has a certain quantity, long or short, inde- 
pendent of accent, for which there are certain definite rules. In this, they differ 
widely from the English. 

1068. Metre, or Measure, is the arrangement of a certain number 

of poetical feet in a verse or line. 

1. When a line has the proper metre, or number of teet, it is called Acatdlecttc 

% When it is deficient, it is called Catalectic. 

3. When it has a redundant pliable, it is called HypercatcUecttc, or Hypermcter. 

1069. A line consisting of one foot is called manometer; of two 
dimeter ; of three, trimeter ; of four, tetrameter ; of five, pentam^C' 
ter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter. 

1070. Scanning is dividing a verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

1071. All feet in poetry are reducible to eight kinds; four of two 
syllables^ and four of Ihree, as follows : — 
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I. FEET or TWO BTLLABtfES. 

1. An Iambus ^ - ; as, defend. 

2. A Trochee — ; as, n6bld. 

3. A Spondee — ; as, v&in m&n. 

4. A Pyrrhic ^^; as, -dn & (hill). 

II. FEET OF THREE SYLLABLES. 

1. An Anapaest •» — ; as, intercMe. 

2. A Dactyl ^ - ^ w ; as, dur&ble. 

3. An Amphibrach «^ - w ; as, ftbund&nt. 

4. A Tribrach w ^ w ; as, (tol)er&ble. 

1072. Of all these, the principal are the Iambus, Trochee, Ana» 
past, and Dactyl. The other four feet are nsed chiefly in connexion 
with these, in order to give variety to the measure. 

1073. A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented , as, 
ndblg, fnusXe. 

1074. An Iambus has tbe first syllable unaccented, and the last accented ; na, 
4dSre, defend, 

1075. A Spdndee has both the words or syllables accented ; as, " vain m&n," 

1076. A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented; as, "On 
(KiUjr 

1077. A Dactyl has the first syDable accented, and the two last unaccented ; 
as, vtrtUofU. 

1078. An Amphibrach has tbe first and tfie last syllable anaccented, and the mid- 
dle one accented ; as, cdTUirUmHrU, 

1079. An Anapast has the two first syllables anaccented, and the last accented; 
as, tntirctde. 

1080. A Tribrach has all its syllables anaccented ; a^, num \ iritblg. 

1081. A verse is usually named from the name of the foot which 
liredominates in it ; thus, Iambic, Trochaic, dec. 

I. IAMBIC VERSE. 

1082. An iambic verse consists of iambuses, and consequently has 
the accent on the second, fourth, sixth, 6cc,, syllable. It has differ-* 
ent metres, as follows :•— 

1. One foot, or Monom^ter ; as — 

'Tis swSet 
TO mSet 

2« Two feet, or Dimeter ; as — 

With thSe I wS rise, 
With thee ] we reign. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; a^ — 

In pla I cCs far I Or neSr, 
Or fa I moas, or | obscore. 
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4. Fourfeetj or Tetrameter ; as — 

Httw sleSp I UiS brave, | whtt sink | ttt r^st, 
By all I their coun | try's wish | es blest 

5. Fire feetj or Pentameter ; as — 

For me | yoiir trib | iita | ry stores | combine ; 
Crea | tion's heir, | the world, | the world | is mine. 

6. Six feet, or Hexameter ; as — 

His heart | is sad, | his hope | is gone { his light | Is passed ; 
He sits I and mooms, j in si | lent grief, j the ling' \ ring day. 

7. Seven feet^ or Heptameter ; as — 

WhSn all | thy mer | cies, O | my God, | my ris | fng sGnl | siinrSyfl^ 
Transport | edwith | the view | I'm lost, j in won | der,love | and praise. 

1083. Each of these kinds of iambic verse may have an additional 
short syllable, and so be called iambic hypermeter ; thus — 

1. DisdSin | ing. 

2. Upon I a moon. | tain. 

9. When on | her Mak | er's bo | sttm. 

4. Bat hail, | thou god | dess, sage | and ho ( ly. 

5. What slen | der yontb | bedewed | with liq | aid o j dttr. 

6. Whose front | can brave | tlie storm, | bat wUl | not rear | the flow | Ci 

7. To scat I tero'er | his path | of fame, | bright haes pofgem- | like show j Sxa 

1084. It often happens that a trochee, or sometimes a spondee, 
is admitted in place of the first foot, which gives a pleasing variety 
to the verse ; as — 

Planets | ^d suns | riin law | iSss Uirough | thS sky. 
Fierce, hard | y, proud | in con { scittos free | dtim bold. 

1085. — Iambic Manometer, Dimeter, and Trimeter, — Of these 
metres, there is no regular form, but they are sometimes introduced 
into stanzas. 

1086. Iambic Tetrameter, — This verse may extend through a con- 
siderable number of verses. 

1087 Iambic Pentarneter, — ^Iambic verse of five feet is called 
Heroic verse. . Such is Milton's "Paradise Lost," &c. By the ad- 
mission of trochees, anapaests, dec, in certain places, it is capable 
of many varieties. 

1088. Iambic Hexameter, — ^A verse of six feet is called Alexan- 
drine* 

1089. The Elegiac stanza consists of four pentameter lines 
rhyming alternately ; as — 

ThS cur I ffew tolls ] the kngll \ Bf part | ing day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er tlie lea ; 
The ploagliman homeward plods his weary wey, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

10 
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1090. The Spenserian stanza (which takes its name from the poet 
Spenser) consists of eight pentameter or heroic verses, followed by 
one hexameter, or Alexandrine verse. This is the stanza in which 
the •* Fairie Queene" is written. 

1091- lamhic Heptameter, — ^Iambic verses of seven feet, formerly 
written in one line, are now commonly divided into two, one oTfour, 
and one of three feet ; as — 

When sn ] thy mer | cies, O | my 05d, 

My riB I ing aool | sorveys, 
Transport | ed with { the view, | I'm lost 

In won I der, love, | and praise. 

1092. This is called comnon metre Stanzas having thi-ee feet in the flriit, aoc- 
and, and fimrlh lines, and four in the third, are called *h4}rt metre ; and those rua 
sisting of foor lines, each containing/c/ur feet, are called hng^ metre. 

TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1093. T^rochaie verse consists of Trochees, and consequently has 
the accent on the JirsU third, fifth, &c., syllables. It has diflferent 
metres, as follows : — 

1. One foot ^ or Monometer ; as- 

Staying, 
Playing. 

2. Txoofeet, or Dimeter ; as- 

Rich th0 I treistfre, 
SwSet the I pleasiire. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter; as — 

G5 where \ gl5ry j waits thge; 
But whSu I fame 8 | latea thCe. 

4. Four feet, or Tetrameter ; as — 

Maids Ire | ntting | by tfag | fountain, 
Bright the j mSon o'Sr | ySnder | mountain. 

5. Five feet, or Pentameter (very nncommon) ; as— 

In thg I dark, &nd | grgen, Xnd | gloomy | vallCy 
Satyrs, | by the | brooklet, | love to | dally. 

Six feet, or Hexameter ; as — 

On 1 1 moiintatn, | stretched be | neath H | hoSiy | wiOtfw, 
Lay 1 1 ahSphSrd j swiUn, llnd | viewed thB | rolling | biUttw. 

1094. Each of these may take an additional long syllable, anti so 
become hypercatalectic, or hypermeter ; thus — 

1. Tumiilt I cease, 

Sink ttf I peace. 
8. In the I days of | Old. 

Vfiblem I plainly 1 tflld. 
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8. Aeitlefls | mortala | tofl for ( n5aght, 
Bliss in | vaia from | earth is | sSnght 

4. Idle I after | dinner, | in his | chair, 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | fat, and ( fair. 

5. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit! | bird thou ( never | icere. 
That from | heaven, or ( near it, | poorest | thy full | heart. 

6. Night and I morning | were at | meetmg, | over | Water | l5o ; 
Cocks had j sung their | earUest I greeting | faint and | low they | cr«w. 

1095. In the last two forms, each line is usnally divided into two ; 
thus — 

5. Hail to f thee, blithe | spirit ! 

Birdthon | never | wert. 

6. Night and | morning | were at | meeting. 

Over I Water | loo. 

1096. Trochaic verse, with an additional long syllable at the end, 
is the same as Iambic verse, wanting a short syllable at the beginning. 

ANAP^STIC VERSE. 

1097. Anapasiic verse, consists chiefly of anajpastSf and, when 
pure, has the accent on every third syllable. It has different metres, 
as follows : — 

1. One foot, or Monometer ; as — 

Biit to» far, 
ESch proiid stSr. 

2. 7\oo feet, OT Dimeter ; as — 

Biit his coiir | &ge *glln fail, 
For no arts | ooold avail 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; as — 

y6 w&ods ! | spread yoiir branch | ?s &pace, 
To year deep | est recess | es I fly ; 

1 would hide | with the beasts | of the chase, 
I would van | ish from ev | ery eye. 

4. Four feet, or Tetrameter ; as — 

MSy I gQv I Sm my pass | itfns with Sb i sbliite swXy, 
And grow wis | er and bet | ter as life | wears away. 

1098. Of these, the first is ambignons, for by placing an accent on 
the first syllable, it becomes a trochaic monometer hypermeter, 

1099. The second sometimes admits an additional short syllable at 
the end ; as— ■ 

On the r5ad | by the val | ISy, 

As he wand ] ered lament | Ing -, 
To the green | of the for | est, 

Ue returned | him repent ) Ing. 
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1100. The third is a very pleasing measure, and is mach nsed 
in both solemn and cheerful subjects, but it seldom takes an addi- 
tional syllable. 

1101. The fourth, or tetrameter, admits an additional syllable, 
which often has a pleasing effect ; as — 

On tbe warm { cheek of yoath | oniles and ros | es are blend | ing. 

DACTYLIC VERSE. 

J 102. Dactylic verse consists chiefly of dactyls, and has the fol- 
lowing varieties : — 

1. One foot, or Monometer ; as — 

Fearfiilly, 
Tearfimy. 

2. Tioofeet, or Dimeter ; as — 

Free fr(»m A | tiSty, 
Care and anx | iety, 
Channs in va | riety 
Fall to bis | share. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter; as — 

Wealing a I way in bis | yonthfiilnSss, 
Loveliness, | beauty, and | tratbfalness. 

1103. Each of these sometimes takes an additional long syllable, 
and so becomes hypermeter ; as — 

1. Ov?r & I mead, 
Piicking bis | steed. 

2. covered with | snow wSb tbC | vale, 
Sad was tbe | shriek of tbe | gale. 
When to the | night, wofol | wail 
Rose to the | skies — to the | skies! 

3. Time It baa | passed, llnd thS | lady is ( pale. 
Pale as the | lily that | lolls on tbe | gale. 

1104. By combining these kinds, examples oi tetrameter, pentame- 
ter, and even hexameter, are obtained ; but they are seldom used* 

1106. A dactylic verse seldom ends with a dactyl ; it more com- 
monly adds a long syllable, sometimes a trochee, as in the following 
Imes : — 

Bz^htSst Ind \ best b thS | sdns »f tb? | morning, 
Dawn on oar | darkness and | lend us thine | aid. 

1 107. The following is an example of dactyls and spondees alter, 
nately : — 

GrSen in tfaB | wildwdod | proildly tb6 | tall tree | l5oks ttn the | brOwn plaiin 

The following is an example of pure dactylic hexanaeter : — 
Over the I valley, with | speed like the | wind. Ul the { stSeds were H \ gSllbptkig. 
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1108. CoQsiderbg^ the beauty of this kind of yemB, and iti peealiar adaptedn< 
tt) f^y and cbeerfol movements, it is sarprising that it has not been more caltiTated, 

MIXED VERSES. 

1109. Scarcely any poem is perfectly regular in its feet. Iambic 
verse, for example, sometimes admits other feet into the line, par- 
ticularly at the beginning, as has been already noticed. The follow- 
ing are examples of iambic lines with different feet introduced : — 

Trochee. . . PrOphCt I of plagues, ( forev | er bod | ing ill ! 
Dactyl. . . . Murmttring, | and with | him fled | the shades | of night 
Anapast. . Before | all tern | pigs the Gp | right heart | and pure. 
Pyrrhic. . . Brought death | Into | the world | and aU | oor wa 
Tribrach . And tliun | dera down | impet | iioiis tO | the plain. 

11 10. In iambic verse, the initial short syllable is sometimes omitted; and the 
verse becomes trochaic with an additional long syllable. 

1111. In trochaic verse, the initial long syllable is somethnes omitted; and the 
line becomes iambic with an additional short syUable. 

1112. If the two short syllables are omitted at the beginning of an anapa$iic line^ 
tt becomes dactylic with a bng syllable added. So — 

1113. If the initial long syllable is omitted in a dactylic verse, it becomes ano' 
fMSttic with two short syllables added. 

1114. A pleasing movement is produced by intermingling iambuses 
and anapastSy as in the following lines : — 

" I come, I I come ! [ yS hXve called | me long ; 
I come I o'6r thS moQn ] tains with light | and song ! 
YS vD&y trSce | my steps | o'Sr thS wak | Sning earth, 
By thS winds | which tell | »f thS vi | Olm's birth. 
By thS prim | rose stars | Of thS shSd | Owy grass, 
By thS green | leaves op | ening | Ha 1 pass." 

!115. In odes and lyric pieces, verses of different kinds and dififerent metres ex 
measures are often intermingled, after the manner of the ancient choral odes, with 
a pleasing effect. "Alexander's Feast," Collins's "Ode to the Passions." &c 
arc examples. 

POETIC PAUSES. 

1116. Besides the usual pauses required to mark the sense in read- 
ing, and which' may be /called sentential pauses, indicated by the 
punctuation, there are other pauses in poetic composition, required 
by, and necessary to give proper effect to, the movement of the line. 

1117. These are chiefly the Final pause and the Ceesural pause. 

1118. The Jifial pause is required at the end of every line of poetry, even where 
(here is no sentential pause. When that is the case, it consists in a brief suspen* 
eion of the voice, without any change in its tone or pitch. When a sentential pause 
occurs at the end of the line, as it does very often, it takes the place d, and super- 
spdes ibe final pause. 
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1119. The e^$ural paiue b a saipeosion of the voice eomewbere in the line 
fmm tor which no rale can he given, hat which will always he manlfeet when 
poeCiy 11 wen read. It does not occar in very diort lines. In lines of some length, 
it generaDy ocean near the middle ; sometimes, however, nearer the beginning, and 
sometimes nearer the end ; often in the middle of a foot, hot never in the middle of a 
word. Sometimes, hesides this, a sort of demicasural paase is required, to give 
foU eflbet to the expresrioo. The following Hnes foraish examples of the easural 
prate in difierent pans of the line, andalaoof &e^«muMBntra/ panse. The fim&er 
is marked (''), the latter (') :~ 

" The steer and lion^ at one crib shall meet. 
And haimleflB serpents^ lick the pilgrim's feet." 

** The cnaied basiliak'' and speckfed snake/' 

** And on the sightless eyeballs'' poar the day." 

————— ** But not to me retams 
Day,"' or the sweet approach of eviQi w mom." 

** No sooner had the Almighty ceased,'' bat all 
The mnltitade oi angels" with a shont, 
Load" as from namben withoat nnmbers," sweet 
As from Uest voices" ottering joy." 

" Warms' in the son," refredhes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars," and bkMSoms' in the trees ; 
Livet' through all life," extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided," operates' unspent." 

EXERCISES. 

As exercises in scanning, lines or stanzas from any poetical work 
may he selected. 



COMPOSITION. 

1120. Composition is the art of expressing oar sentiments in spo- 
ken or written language. It is of two kinds, Prose and Poetry. 

1121. Prose compontions axe those in which the thoughts are expressed in the 
nataral order, in common and ordinary language. 

1123. Poetic comporitions are those in which the thoughts and sentiments are 
expressed in measured verse, in loftier and more inverted style, by words and flgr* 
ares selected and arranged so as to please the ear, and captivate the fanc^. 

1 12?.. In both of these, speech or discourse is either direct or indirect. 

11 24. Direct discourse is that in which a writer or spcakei delivers his own sen- 
timents. 

1125. Indirect or oblique discourse is that in which a person relates, in his ovm 
language, what another speaker or writer said. 

1126. In the^r»/, when the speaker refers to himself, he uses theirs/ person / 
or we. When he refers to the person or persons addressed, he uses the second pet' 
son thoUf ^ou, &C. 
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1127. In the second or indirect discourse, whether the speaker is reported u 
referring to Iiimself, or to those whom he addresses, the third person ib ased in either 
case ; as, he^ s/ie, tloey, Sec. An example will hest illustrate the distinction. Tbas : 

1128. DIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Then Paul stood in the midat of Mars-hill and said: " Ye men of Athens, I pe^ 
oeive that in all thing&ye are too superstitioos ; for as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription: 'To the Unknown Gk>D. 
Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

1129. INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

The same, reported in indirect or oblique discourse, would run thus : — 

Then Paul, standing on Mars-hill, told the men of Athens ke perceived that in 
an things tkey were too superstitious; for as he passed by and beheld ^Aetr devo- 
tions, he found an altar with this inscription : ** To the Unknown God." Whom, 
therefine, they ignorantly worshipped, him declared he unto them. 

1130. When the reporter, the speaker reported, and the person or persons ad- 
dressed, are different in gender or number, there is no danger of ambiguity. But 
when in these respects they are the same, ambiguity is unavoidable, from the same 
pronoun being used in the progress of discourse, to defflgnate different persons. 
Hence, to prevent mistakes, it is often necessary to insert the name or designation 
of the person meant by the pronoun. An example will best illustrate this fdso .' — 

'* Then the son went to his father and said to him, [direct] * I have sinned against 
Heaven and in thy sight.' " 

" Then the son went to his father and said to him, [indirect] that he (the son) had 
sinned against Heaven and in his (his father's) flight" 

It will at once be perceived, that, without the words enclosed in brackets, for 
explanation, it would be impossible to teU whether by the word he, die faiher or 
the son was intended ; so also with respect to the word his. Hence, when by the 
indirect discourse, ambiguity is unavoidable, it is generally better to have recourse 
to the direct form, and quote the writer's or speaker's own words, as in (1128). 

1131. The principal kinds^of prose compositions are — narrative, 
letters, memoirs, history, hio^aphy, essays, philosophy, sermons, nov- 
els, speeches, and orations, 

1132. The principal kinds of poetical composition are — ^the «pi- 
gram, the epitaph, the sonnet, pastoral poetry, didactic poetry, sat' 
ires, descriptive poetry, elegy, lyric poetry, dramatic poetry, and epic 
poetry. 

THE USE OF GRAMMAR IN COMPOSITION. 

1133. To speak and write with propriety, in every species of composition, is an 
attainment of no small importance ; and to lead to this attainment is the business of 
grammar. The grammar of a language is just a compilation of rules and directions, 
agreeably to which that language is spoken or wintten. These rules, however, 
are not the invention of the grammarian, nor dependent on his authority fbr their 
validity. As it is tlie business of the philosopher, not to make a law of Nature, nor 
to dictate how her operations should be performed, but, by dose observation 
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M ^Rrtain what thoao laws are, and to state tliem fijr tlie information of otheni ; so 
tbc bufloeii of the grammarian is, not to make the laws of langaage, for langaage 
is before grammar, hot to observe and note those principles, and forms, and modes 
of speech, by which men are accustomed to express their sentiments, and to arrange 
Uie results of liis observation into a system of rales for tlie guidance and assistance 
of others It is obvious, then, that the ultimate principle or test to which the roles 
laid down by the grammarian must confcnm, is the bxst usagk. 

1134. Hence, when the inquiry is whether a particular word or form of speech ia 
right, is good English^ the only qaeslion to be decided is, " la it according to the 
best nsageV* On tliis subject, however, it has been made a question, ** What is 
the best usage 7" The Mowing sentiments, abridged from Dr. Crombie's work 
on English Etymology and Syntax, seem to be just, and comprelyuisive of this 
whole subject 

THE LAW OF LANGUAGE. 

1135. The usAOK which gives law to language, in order to establish its antbori^, 
or to entitle its su£Frage to our assent, must be in the first place reputable^ by wrhich 
is meant, not the usage of the court, nor great men, nor merely scientific men ; bat 
of those whoso works are esteemed by the publiCt and who may therefore be de-' 
nominated reputable authors. 

' 1136. In the second place, this usage must be national. It must not be confined 
to this or that province or district. " Those," to use Campbdl's apposite similitnde. 
*' who deviate from the beaten road may be incomparably more numerous than those 
who travel in it ; yet, into whatever number of by-paths the former may be divided, 
diere may not be found in any one of these tracks so many as travel in die king's 
highway.'' 

1 137. Thirdly, this usage must be present. It is difficult to fix with any precinon 
what usage may in all cases be deemed present. It is perhaps in this respect difieient 
with difierent compositions. In general, words and forms of speech, which have 
been long disused, should not be empbyed. And so, on the contrary, the usage 
Off the present day is not implicitly to be adopted. Mankind are fond of novelty, 
and there is a fashion in language as there is in dress. Whim, vanity, and afifocta- 
tion, delight in creating new words, and using new forms of phraseobgy. Now, to 
adopt every new-fangled upstart at its birth, would argue, not taste, nor judgment, 
but childish fondness for singularity and novelty. But should any of tlicsc main- 
tain its ground, and receive the sanction of reputable usage, it mast in tliat case be 
teoeived. 

1138. The usage, then, which gives law to language, and which is generally de- 
no/ninated good usage, must be reputable, national, and present. It liappena, 
however, that " good usage" is not always uniform in her decisbns, and that in un- 
questionable authorities are found far different modes of expression. In sucli cases, 
the folbwing canons, proposed by Dr. Campbell, will be of service in enabling tc 
decide to which phraseobgy the preference ought to be given. They are given 
nearly in the words of the author : — 

1139. Canon 1. — When the usag:e is divided as to any particular 
words or phrases, and when one of the expressions is susceptible of a 
different meaning, while the other admits of only one signification, the 
expression which is strictly univocal should be preferred. 
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1140. Canon 2. — In doubtful cases, analogy should be regarded. 

1141. Canon 3. — When expressions are in other respects equal, 
that should be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear, 

1142. Canon 4. — WHen none of the preceding rules takes place« 
regard should be had to simplicity, 

1143. Bat thoagh no expression or mode of speech can be justified which is not 
sanctioned by usage, yet the converse does not foUow, that every phraseology sanc- 
tioned by usage should be retained. In many such cases, custom may properly be 
checked by cridcism, whose province it is, not only to remonstrate against the in* 
trodnctlon of any word or phraseology which may be either unnecessary or oontraiy 
to analogy, but also to extrude whatever is reprehensible, though in general osa. 
It is by this, her prerogative, that languages are gradually refined and improved. 
In exercising this authority, she can not pretend to degrade, instantly, any phrase- 
ology which she may deem objectionable ; but she may, by repeated remonstrances, 
gradually efiect its dismission. Her decisions in such cases may be properiy xego^ 
lated by the foUowing rules, laid down by the same author : — 

1144. RuLK 1. — All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not 
absolutely necessary, should be dismissed. 

1145. Rule 2. — When the etymology plainly points to a difierent 
signification from what the word bears, propriety and simplicity re- 
quire its dismission. 

1146. Rule 3. — When words become obsolete, or are never used 
but in particular phrases, they should be repudiated, as they give the 
style an air of vulgarity and cant, when this general disuse renders 
them obscure. 

1147. Rule 4. — All words and phrases which, analyzed gram- 
matically, include a solecism, should be dismissed. 

1148. Rule 5. — All expressions which, according to the estab- 
lished rules of language, either have no meaning, or involve a con- 
tradiction, or, according to the fair construction of the words, convey 
a meaning different from the intention of the speaker, should be dis- 
missed. 

1149. In order to write any language with grammatical parity, thiee tfaiogi are 
required : — 

1. That the words be all of that language. The violation of this rule is called a 
barbarism, 

S. That they be construed and arranged according to the roles of syntax in that 
language. A violation of this rule is called a solecitm. 

3. That they be employed in that sense which usage has annexed to them. «A 
viuladon of this rule is called impropriety, 

1150. A barbaritm is an ofience against lexicography. The toUettm is an 
offence against the rules of syntax ; and the impropriety is an offence against 
lexicography, by mistaking the meaning of words and phrase& 

10* 
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HINTS POR CORRECT AND ELEGANT WRITING. 

I15I. Correct and elegant writing depends partly upon the choice 
of words, and partly npon the form and struct a re of sentences. 

I. In 80 far as respects single words, the chief things to he oh- 
served are purity, propriety, and precision. 

PURITY. 

1153. Purity oanfflsts in the rejection of sach wcnrds aod pfar&Bes as are not Btrictfy 
En^iflh, nor in accordance with the practice of good writers and speakers. 

1. Avoid foreign words and modes of expression ; as, "Fraicheur," "polUess^'^-' 
** He repents him of his folly/' 

2. AToid obsolete and tinaathoiized words ; as, albeit^ afarelime, inspKtator, 
judgmatical, 

PROPRIETY. 

1153. Propriety consists in the nse of sadi words as are best adapted to express 
our meaning. 

1. Avdd low and provincial expreanons ; as, ** To get into a scrape." 

2. In writing prose, reject words that are merdy poetical ; as, '* This mom"— 
" The celestial orbs." 

3. Avoid technical terma^ nnless you write to those who perfectly nnderstand 
them. 

4. Do not nse the same word too frequently, or in difibient senses ; as, ** The 
king commnnicated his intention to the minister, teko disclosed it to the secretary, 
who made it known to the public." — " His own reason might have suggested bet- 
ter reatofu" 

5. Supply words that are wanting, and necessary to complete the sense. Thus, 
hutead of '* This action increased his former services," say, ** This action increased 
the merit of his former services." 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions ; as^ *' His memory shall be lost on 
the earth." 

7. Avoid uninteBigiUe and inconsistent expresaons ; as^ ** I have an opaqve idea 
of what yon mean." 

f PRECISION. 

1154. Precision rejects superfluous words. 

1. Avoid tautology ; as, " His faithfulness and fidelity were unequalled. ' 

S. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous. Thus, instead 

of " Though his actions and intentions were good, he lost his charaeler" say, " He 

lost his reputation,'* 

n. With respect to sentences, clearness, unity, strength and a 
proper application of the figures of speech, are necessary. 

CLEARNESS. 

1155. deameas demands a proper atrangement of words. 

1. Adverbs, relative pronouns, and explanatory pbnaes, must be placed as near 
as poerfble to the words which they a£fect, and in such a atuation as the sense re* 
quiresi 

8. In prose, a poetic oollncation rauitt be avoided 
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3. Pronooss must be so used as clearly to indicate the word for which they 
siand. 9 

UNITY. 

1156. Unity retains one predominant object through a sentence, or a series of 
clauses, 

1. Separate into distinct sentences sudi clauses as have no inunediate connexion. 

3. The principal words must, throagfaout a sentence, be the most prominent, and 
the leading nominative should, if possible, be the subject of every dause. 

3. Avoid the introduction of parentheses, except when a lively remark may be 
thrown in, without too long suspending the sense of what goes before. 

STRENGTH. 

1157. Strength gives to every word and every member its due importance. 

1. Avoid tautology, and reject all soperflaous words and members. In the fol- 
lowing sentence, the word printed in italics should be omitted: "Being conscious 
of his own integrity, he disdained sabmission." 

2. Place the most important words in the situation in which they will make the 
strongest impression. 

3. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger: and, when the sentence con- 
6ist9 of two members, the longer should be the concluding (me. 

4. When two things are compared or oontrasied with each other, where either 
resemblance or opposition is to be expressed, some resemblance in the language 
and construction should be preserved. 

5. A sentence should not be concluded with a prepositbn, or any inooosiderable 
word or phrase, unless it be emphatic. 

1158. FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. Figurative language must be used sparingly, and never except when it serves 
to illustrate or enforce what is said. 

2. Figures of speech, when used, should be such as «ppear natural, not remola 
or foreign from the subject, and not pursued too for. 

3. Literal and figurative language ought nevQr to be blended together. 

4. When figurative jangaage is used, the same figure should be preserved tbrougn* 
oat, and different figures never jumbled together. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

1 159. As a preparatory step to the important business of comporition, the pupil, 
after he has acquired a knowledge of grammar, may lie exercised with great ad- 
vantage upon the transposition of words and members in. sentences, so as to try in 
how many different ways the same thought or sentiment may be expressed. This 
will give him a command of language, and prove, at the same time, a source of 
oounderable mental cultivation. It is often necessaiy to give an entbely new turn 
to an expression, before a sentence can be rendered elegant, or even perspicuous. 

1160, There are diiefly four ways in which the mode of expressing a thought 
may be varied : — 

1. By changing an active into a passive, or a pasfdve into an active verb , aa, 
** The sun dissolva the snow" — " The snow u dusolved by the sun." 

5. By inversbns or transpoedtions, which consist in changing the order in which 
the words stand in the sentence ; as, *' Competence may be acquired by industry!' 
— " By industry competence may be acquired." 
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3. By cbtngiog an affirmative into a negative, or a negative into an affirmaiive, 
of an entirely contrary character ; as, " Virtue promotes happiness" — " Virtne doe£ 
not promote miseiy." 

4. By either a partial or an entire change of the words employed to express any 
sentiment; as^ " Diligence and application are tlie best means of improvement" — 
** Nothing promotes improvement like dfligence and application." 

EXERCISES Oy TRAKSFOSITION. 

The Boman state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase of loxnry. 1 
am willing to renat all that is past, provided it can be done vnth safety. A good 
man has respect to the feelings of others in all that he says or does. Bravely to 
contend for a good cause is noble ; silently to suffer for it is heroic. 

£XA]{IPL£ OF TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to tlie increase of laxnry. In 
proportion to the increase of luxury, the Roman state evidently declined. The 
Roman state, in proportion to the increase of luxury, evidently declined. 

EXERCISES ON VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister's. It is better to be moved by 
false gloiy than not to be moved at all. I diall attend the meeting, if I can do it 
with convenience. He who improves in modesty as he improves in knowledge, 
has an uodoubted claim to greatness of mind. The spirit of true religion breathes 
gendeness and afiabUity. 

EXAMPLE OF VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister's. His sister's conduct was 
more praiseworthy than his. His sister's mode of acting was entitled to more 
praise than his. His conduct was less entitled to praise than that of his sister, &c. 

1161. Another ezeroise, not destitute of utility as a foundation for imposition 
consists in giving the pupil, especially if very young, a list of words, with direc- 
tions to form from them such sei^tences as shall contain these words. 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

Construct a number ofauck sentences as shall each contain one or more of the 
foUotoing words : — Contentment, behavior, conidderation, elevation, distance, appli« 
eation, respect, duty, intercourse, evidence, social, bereavement, nonscnacal, absurd- 
ity, elucidate, consternation, temperance, luxxuy, disarm, expatiate, dtc 

LETTERS. 

1162. One of the simplest and yet most useful species of composition is letter- 
writing. This species of composition may be practised either by way of real cor- 
respondence between those pursuing the same studies, or it may consist of letters 
written to imaginary correspondents. The following are a few topics adapted to 
composition of this latter kind : — 

Letter 1. — Write to a friend at a distance. State to him the object of your writ- 
ing. Tell him what studies you are pursuing, and how you like them. Mention 
how yourself and friends are. Give an account of some of the alterations which 
have been lately made, or are now making, in your neighborhood * and conclude by 
expressing yoiir desire either to see him or hear from him soon. 
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Ijetter 2. — ^Write to a companion an accoant of a long walk which yon lately 
had. Tell him whether yon were alone or in company. Mention what particnlai 
things struck you hy the way ; and enumerate all the incidents that occurred of 
any moment. 

Letter 3. — Write to a friend who is supposed to have sent you a present of hooks, 
and thank him for such kindness. Tell him the use you intend to make of tliem , 
and inform him to what particular hooks you are most partial. Conclude by giv 
ing some account of those you have been lately reading, and how you like them. 

iMter 4. — Write to a friend supposed to be going abroad. Describe to him how 
you would feel if called to leave your fnends and your native country. Express 
your regret at losing him, but state your hope that you will not forget each other 
when seas roll between you. Request him to write to you frequently ; and advise 
him to be careful about his health, and of the society he keeps. 

Letter 5. — Write to a friend at a distance, and give him an account of a sail 
which you lately had in a steamboat Mention what places you visited, and state 
the objects that most delighted you. Tell him how long you were away, what 
sort of weather you had, and what were your feelings upon returning home. 

Letter 6. — Write to a friend an account of tlie church you were at last Sabbath. 
TcU who preached. Mention the psalms or hymns that were sang, and tlie por- 
tions of Scripture that were reifd. State the texts from which the minister preach- 
ed ,- and give your opinion of the difi^ent sermons. 

1163. These have been given as mere specimens of the subjects upon which the 
■tudent who has acquired a knowledge of grammar may be required to write. 
The prudent and skilful teacher will be enabled to multiply and vary them at pleas- 
ure to any extent 

REPRODUCTION. 

1164. Another method of exercieing the minds of pupils in composition, consists 
in reading some simple stoiy or narrative, tUl such time as they are acquainted 
with the facts, and then directing them to express these in their own words. A 
s^ farther, and perhaps even a simpler method, is, to take advantage of a young 
person's having given some account of what he has either seen, heard, or read, and 
desire huu to commit to writing what he has stated orally. 

THEMES. 

1165. The next step m composition is the writing of regular themes. The sub- 
ject, however, should always be such as is not above the capacity of the person 
who is desired to compose, for, if it is, the whole benefit resulting from the exercise 
will be nullified. 

1166. A theme is a regular, set subject, upon which a pewon is required to write ; 
or the dissertation that has been written upon such a subject Some of the simplest 
subjects for themes are those drawn fix)m natural history, or natural philosophy. 
At all events they should not in the first instance, be drawn from subjects of an 
abstruse and abstract character. 

1167. The following may serve as specimens in this department : — 

Theme 1. — The horse. — 1. Describe what sort of animal the hoi-ae is. 2. Tell 
some of die different kinds. 3. Mention the various ways in which this noble ani- 
mal is serviceable to man. 4. State what would be the consequence of wanting 
liim. 5. Mention the treatment to which he is entitled, and the cruelty of ill-usiug 
Buch a creature. 
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Write themes upon the cow, the do^, the iheep, poultry ; aad fidlow the saooe 
phm as that folbwed in writing npon the horse^ 

Theme S. — The mm. — 1. Begin by stating what the son is. 2. Tell all yoa 
know of its size, figure, and distance from oar earth. 3. Mention the ^fect it has 
upon the earth, and the benefits we derive fixnn it 4. State what woold be the 
consequence if the son were extingaished ; and what our feelings ought to be 
toward the Supreme Being for such an object 

Write themes npon the mooUf the §Utr», jirt, air, and tcater; and in all follow 
the same plan. 

Theme 3.~Day and. nigfat.— 1. Tell what you mean by day and night.— 2. 
State whether they are always alike long* and what is the advantage arising finom 
their lengths being different at different seasons. 3. Mention the di£ferent purposes 
to which they are adapted. 4. Say of what the continued suoceasion of day and 
night is fitted to remind us, and how this shoald lead us to act 

Write themes upon the different seatons, and upon mountairu, rivert, and the 
iide$ of the tea ; and fdlow a rimilar plan in the whole. 

Theme 4.— On composition. — 1. Explain what you mean by this term. 2. Point 
oat the necessity of studying this art, by eiMwing how much it contributes to add 
to the value of one's knowledge. 3. Mention what is necessary to fit one for com- 
posing well 4. State the means by which skill in this art is to be obtained. 

Theme 5.— On company.^1. Explain what you mean by company. 2. Show 
how natural it is for man to seek society. 3. State the danger of keeping either 
too much company, or of keeping bad company. 4. Point out the advantages of 
good company. 

Write themes upon eonverttUion, tludy, xmproveineni of time, choice of books, 
memory, and the different organs of seme, &c. ; and in all foDow the same method 
as you did in writing on Company. 

Theme 6. — Narratives. — ^Describe the place or scene of the actions rdated, the 
persons concerned in, the time, posture of affairs, state of mind, motives, ends, &&. 
cX the actors ; results. 

Write themes upon the discovery of America, the French war, the Revolution 
ary war, the battle of Bunker's Hill, the French revolution. 

Theme 7. — Dissertations on remarkable events in sacred or profane history. — 
The place, the origin, the circumstances, results, moral influence, &c. 

Folbwing this or a similar arrangement of parts, vsrrite a composition on : the 
creation, death of Abe/, the deluge, the world after the flood, the tower of Babel, 
the Israelites in Egypt, their deliverance from it, the giving of the law from 
Sinai, the advent of the Messiah — his death— resurrection, destruction ofJerusa» 
lem, 4«c., the siege of Troy, rise and fall of the Roman empire, the crusades, the 
burning of Moscow, the battle of Waterloo, the death of Bonaparte, &c 

TVieme 8. — Give an account of some of the most distinguished characters in differ- 
ent ages of the world — warriors, statesmen, artists, philosophers, poets, orators, philan- 
thropists, divines — mentioning what is known respecting their country, parentage^ 
education, character, principles, exploits, influence on society for good or evil, death. 

1168. The following list of themes is selected from Parker's Exercises in 
Composition : — 

1. On Attention, 4. On Art, 7, On Air, 

S. ** Adversity, 5. ** Attachment, local, 8. ** Benevolence, 

3. " Ardor of Mind, 6. •' Anger, 0. " Beac^, 
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10. 


On Biography, 


3*2. On Genius, 


64. 


On Poverty, 


11. 


** Bad Scholar, 


33 


It 


Habit, 


«> 55. 


II 


Principles. 


12. 


" Charity, 


34. 


tt 


Honor, 


56. 


II 


Perseverance^ 


13. 


" Clemency, 


35. 


u 


Happiness, 


57. 


II 


Patriotism, 


14. 


" Compassion, 


36. 


u 


Humility, 


58. 


II 


Politeness* 


15. 


" Conscience, 


37. 


M 


Hypoccisyt 


^59. 


II 


Providence, 


16. 


" Constancy, 


3d. 


II 


History, 


60. 


II 


Punctuality, 


17. 


" Carelessness, 


39. 


« 


Hope, 


61. 


u 


Poetiy, 


18. 


** Curiosity, 


40. 


l< 


Indolence, 


62. 


•1 


Piety, 


19. 


" CheerfiilnesS} 


41. 


It 


Industry, 


63. 


tt 


Religion, 


20. 


" Contentment, 


42. 


II 


Ingratitude, 


64. 


II 


Reading, 


21. 


" Diligence. 


43. 


tl 


Justice, 


65. 


II 


Sincerity, 


22. 


« Duplicity, 


44. 


U 


Learning, 


66. 


i< 


Summefi 


23. 


*• Early Rising, 


45. 


u 


Love of Fame, 


67. 


It 


Spring. 


24. 


*' Bnvy, 


46. 


II 


Music, 


68. 


it 


Sun, 


25. 


" Friendship, 


47. 


l< 


Moon, .^^^ 


69. 


It 


System* 


26. 


" Fortune, 


48. 


« 


Novelty, 


70. 


It 


Truth, 


27. 


" Fear, 


49. 


tl 


Night, 


71. 


II 


Time, 


28. 


'* Forgiveness, 


50. 


II 


Order, 


72. 


II 


Talent, 


29. 


" Gh)vemment, 


51. 


tl 


Oceanr 


73. 


It 


Vanity, 


30. 


" Grammar, 


52. 


II 


Pride. 


74. 


II 


Vutue^ 


31. 


** Greatness, true, 


53. 


u 


Party Spirit, 


75. 


It 


Wealth, 



76. JS.now]edge is Power. 

77. Progress of Error, 

78. Progress of Truth, 

79 Government of the Tongue, 

80. Government of the Temper, 

81. Government of the Affections. 

82. Love of Country, 

83. The Power of Association, 

84. The Immortality of the Soul, 

85. The Uses of Knowledge, 

86. Povror of Consdenoe, 

87. The Power of Habit, 

88. Life is Short, 

89. Miseries of Idleness, 



91. Public Opinion, 

92. Diligence insures Success, 

93. Idleness destroys Character, 

94. Contrivance proves Design, 

95. Avoid Extremes, 

96. Visit to an Almdioase, 

97. Pleasures of Memory, 

98. Example better than Preocpti 

99. Misery is wed to Guilt, 

100. Value of Time, 

101. Virtue, the way to Happiness, 

102. No one lives for HimselC 

103. Thou God seest me, 

104. Trust not Appearances, 

105. Whatever is, is Right 



tt 



90. Never too old to learn, 

106. " An honest man's the noblest work of Grod." 

107. Every man the architect of his own fortune. 

108. Man, " Mysterious link in being's endless chain.' 

109. " A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

110. How blessings brighten, as they take their flight 

111. Advantages derived from the invention of the mariner's compass— of the 

telescope — the steam-engine — ^the art of printing— of gunpowder. 

112. History of a needle — a cent — a Bible — a beaver hat 

113. Description of a voyage to England — coast of Africa — Constantinople— 

Soath America — East Indies— China. 



APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX L 

TBI PROVOUVS miTB, THIKB, KTC. 

SoMB gruunariuM have gireo it aa their opinion that attn^ thine, ours, your$ 
A^irt. are not praKmos in the poaoeanye caae, hot that they are aomethmg or other 
in the nommalhne or objecdre caae, bat never in the possesGdve. This is smelj a 
very angular notkio. The anomaly whidi andi an idea wonld introdnce into our 
iansnage. vronld be a cnriaoa one. Aooording to this view, these words (X)ald be- 
long to no pot of apeeA lutherto defined. They are not nouns, for they are not 
the narmes of anytlung — nor adjectives, for diey do not qoalify nonns, nor can ever 
be joined with dieoB — nor pronouns, for ihesy Jiever stand instead of a noan, bat 
always instead of a noon and a possessive pronoan together. They have always 
the sense of the p ow wiiv e case, and are always oonstraed jnst as the possessive 
case of a noon is, not followed by a noon ; and yet they are never in the possessive 
case. These words, standing by themselves, have no fixed or deteiminate mean- 
insr. and yet in sentences they may have as many different meanings as there are 
objects capable of being possessed. Mine, for example, may mean my horse, my 
/!/rM, my hat, my stick, my gun, my — anydiiiu^ yoa please. And besides this, 
those of them which are nngolar in fixm, aooording to analogy, may have a plural 
verb, and those of th^n w^hich are plozal may have a singular verb ; thos, " John's 
books are new; mine are old;" again, "John's boose is boJIt of stone; ours is 
hoik of brick.'' Sach is the result to which this notion leads as ; and if these words 
are not poaseanves, bat in the nominative or objective, as some allege, there cer- 
tainly are no more carioas words in the English, or in any other langoage. 



APPENDIX IL 

l\%at AS A RELATIVE. 

" Vabious opinions have been entertained aboat the nature of the relative t^Ao^ 
It is said to be ' a compoond relative pronoan, including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and equivalent to that which, or, the thing which.* Though this may 
seem plausible, yet we shall find, on examination, that what is nothing more than 
a reUtive*pronoun, and includes nothing else. Compare these two sentences : — 

* * I saw whom I wanted to see* — 

' ' I saw what 1 wanted to see.' 

** If what, in the latter, is equivalent to that which, or the thing which, whom, in 
Uie former, is equivalent to him whom, or the person whom. * Who steals my 
purse steals trash,' is equivalent to he who, or, the man who. 

** And, on tlio same principle, when the relative is omitted, the antecedent shoald 
be renresented as equivalent to tlie relative and the antecedent. Thos. * I saw 
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» 

the man I wanted to sec' Here, min sfaonld be represented as equivalent to ike 
man whom, 

'* Tbe cause of the error in respect to toJuit, is, that the antecedent is never CX' 
pressed with it It is not like the word who, which is used both when the antecedent 
is expressed, and when St is omitted. The relative that, however, was formerly 
used in many cases where we use wJiat, that is, with the antecedent omitted. A 
few examples of this will help us to ascertain the nature of what : * We speak 
that we do "know.'— 'English Bible. — ' I am thai I am.' — lb. 

" • Who had been seen imagine mote thereby, 

That whylome of Hercules hath been tdd.' — Spenser. 

*' * Eschewe that wicked is.' — Goioer. 

'*' ' Is it possible he should not know what he is, and be that he is.' — Shaks. 

" * Gather the sequd by that went before.' — lb. 

** In these examples, that is a relative, and is exactly synonymous with what. 
No one would contend, that that stands for itself, and its jantecedent at the same 
lime. The antecedent is omitted because it is indefinite, or easily supplied." 
Butler's Grammar^ p. 48. 

These remarks appear to me just, and conclusive on this point. 



APPENDIX III. 

IS as EVER A RELATIVE? 

That tbe word as should not be considered a relative in any circumstances, I 
think is plain from the following considerations : — 

1. It has neither the meaning, nor the use of a relative. Its o£Sce is simply to 
connect things compared, and, together with its antecedent word, to express the 
idea of equality y likeness, Sec, between them ; thus, " James is as tall as his fatlicr* 
— " Your hat is such as mine." 

2. It does not, like a relative, relate to a noun or pronoun before it, called tlie an 
tecedent. nor stand instead of it, or of any other word, but is related only to the 
comparative word, as, such, so, &c., in the preceding clause. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, " As many as received him," the second as relates to the first, and the two 
convey the idea of equality. Again, " Send such books as you have." Here, as 
refers not to books, but to such. Take away suck, and as can not be used. 

3. As can never be used as a substitute for another relative pronoun, nor another 
relative pronoun as a substitute for it. If, then, it is a relative pronoun, it is, to say 
tiio least, a very unaccommodating one. 

4. In sentences in which as is said to be a relative, it evidently has the same 
meaning and use as in those in which it is allowed to be only a conjunction. Com- 
pare the following examples : " As many as five men received a rewards" — " As 
many as received him." — " As many as they can give." In all these, the phraso 
" as matiy as" means, and is felt to mean, the same thing — equality of number. 
There surely, then, can be no propriety in calling the second as a conjunction in 
the first sentence, and a relative in the other two. The same thing will be evident 
if we change the antecedent word. Thus, " Such books as these are useful." — 
" Such books as are useful." — " Such books as you can give." 

5. If the word as in the preceding sentences and clauses is a relative pronoun, 
for the same reasons alleged for this, the word than must be a relative in those 
which foUow. The construction is precisely the same : " More than five boo* 
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were wanted." — ' More bookB than tre of efbl." — ^* More books ikan yoa can g^e.' 
Now, if, in the second of these examplei^ than is not a relative in the nominative 
case befi>re ctre, nor b the third a relative in the objective case after can give, what 
jiecd for considering as a relative in the same position, in the same oonstmction, and 
tior the same purpose, to denote comparison ? There il the same ellipos in both, 
and the same words necessary to be sapplied, in the one case, as in the other. 
Thas, ** More books than [those which] were wanted."—" More books than [those 
which] are nsefnl," dec. So, " Such books as [those which] were wanted." — ** As 
many books as [those which] are necessary," &c. 



APPENDIX IV. 

TB£ YE&B. 

TH0i7ati there Is little, if any, difference of judgment among grammarians, as to 
what a verb is, yet all have probably found it a difficalt matter to g^e an accurate 
and at the same time a brief definition of it ; and, accordingly, nearly all grammars 
difler in their definition of this part of speech. The old definition, that " a verb is a 
word which signifies to be, to do, or to $vffer" though unexceptionaUe as any, as 
far as it goes, is yet greatly defective in stating nothing respecting the function or 
me of this part of speech. 

The use of the verb in simple propositious is to affirm or dedare, and that of 
which it afiirms is called its sabject or nominative. This is always the office of the 
verb in the indicative, poterUial, or subjunctive. In the use of its other parts, how- 
ever, namely, the imperative, infinitive, and participles, there is properly no affir- 
mation, thous^h the action or state expressed by the verb in these parts is clearly 
seen to be the act or state of some person or thing, and which for that reason is 
strictly and properly, though not technically, its subject. Thus, *' Por me to die is 
gain," is a simple proposition, containing two verbs, the first of which, to die, in the 
infinitive, expresses no affirmation, though it evidently, without affirming, attributes 
dying to a person, expressed by the word me. So when we say, " I see a man 
valking" the word walking expresses an act of the person man, though there is 
properly no affirmation. In like manner, when I say, " Do this," the verb do at- 
tributes action imperatively to the person addressed, but there is no affirmation. To 
speak of " affirming imperatively" is certainly not very intelligible, though, for want 
of a better expression, we sometifbes use it in a loose sense. 

For these reasons, the definition of a verb which says it is " a part of speech 
which asserts or affimts" appears to me to be defective. It states one function of 
this class of words, but excludes, or at least does not include^ others. It gives, as 
the distinguishing characteristic of a verb, that which does not belong to it in sev- 
eral of its parts and uses. It is too restrictive. 

The definition formerly given in my "Principles of English Grammar," is liable 
to an objection of an opposite kind : it is too general, and not sufficiently distinctive. 
A verb does, indeed, " express an action or state," but there are other words that 
do so also. Nouns, such as love, desire, wish, hope, &c., and most veri^al nouns, 
such as eruption, Jiction, collision, diffusion, progression, &c., express action, and 
many words, both nouns and adjectives, express a state. 

The deiinition given in the text, though perhaps not unexceptionable, occupies & 
middle place between tliese extremes, avoids the indefiniteness of the old definitionr 
n«,i ;- T,rjbably less liable tc objection tlian roost of those which have been given 
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APPENDIX V. 

THE PRESENT INDICATIVE PASSIVE, AND THE PARTICIPLE IN ing' IN A PASSIVE 

SENSE* 

According to the definition, tlie passive voice expresses, passively, the same 
thing that the active does acdvely. For example, " Caesar conquered Gaul," and 
*• Gaul was conquered hy Ceesar," express precisely the same idea. This, how- 
ever, is not always done hy the regular passive form in the present tense^ though 
it generally is done in the other tenses. Thus, it will be felt at once that the ex- 
pressions, " Cffisar conquers Gauli" and " Gaul is conquered hy Caesar," do not 
express the same thing. 

In regard to this matter, there are evidently two clcisses of verhs ; namely, those 
whose present-passive expresses precisely the same thing, passively, as the active 
voice does actively, and those in which it does not 

I. To Hog first of these classes belong — 

1. All those verbs which, in the regular present-passive, imply a continiuznce of 
the act ; such as to love, to hate, to regard, to esteem, to envy, to please, &c. Thus, 
'* James loves me," and " I am loved by James," express precisely the same idea, 
and consequently continuance is implied as much in tlie passive form as in the 
active. Hence, " is loved" is a true pasmve, in both form and meaning. In verbs 
of this class the progressive form in the active voice is seldom used, because it would 
express the same thing generally as the common form ; thus, " James loves me," 
and "James is loving me," express the same thing. 

2. To this class belong all verbs when used to express general truths, or what 
is iLsnal or customary from time to time. Thus, " Vmegar dissolves pearls"— 
•• Vice produces misery" — " The cobbler mends shoes" — " Masons buVd houses," 
&c. These verbs, used in this toay, express precisely the same thing in the regu- 
lar passive form as they do in the active. Thus, " Pearls are dissolved by vinegai^* 
— *' Misery is produced by vice" — " Shoes are mended by the cobbler" — " Houses 
are built by masons," &c. In verbs used in this way, the progressive form is not 
employed. The use of it would change the meaning from a general expression to 
a particular act Thus, "Vice is producing misery," would immediately direct the 
mind, not to a general truth, but to a particular case. But, again, when these 
verbs express a particular act, and not a general truth, the present active and the 
present passive express different ideas ; thus, " James builds a house," represents 
an act in progress ; but when we say, " A house is built by James," the act is 
represented as completed. 

3. To this class belong all verbs which, by the figure called vision (1046-5), are 
ased in the present tense to express what is past Thus, " Caesar leaves Gaul, 
crosses the Rubicon, enters Italy." Passively, " Gaul is left by Caesar, the Rubi- 
con is crossed, Italy is entered.'* In all these, used in this figurative way, the 
preeent-passive expresses the same thing as the present- active. 

II. The second class of verbs consists of those (perhaps the greater number) 
whose present-passive implies tliat the act expressed by the active voice has ceased, 
and the effect or result only remains as a finished act, and as such is predicated of 
the subject Thus, " The house is built." Here it is implied that the act of build- 
ing is completed, and has ceased, and the resvlt, expressed by built, is predicated 
of the house. In all verbs of this kind, the past participle, afler the verb to be, has 
refeienoe to the state resulting from the act as predicated oi, or qualifying tlie sub- 
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Ject of the verb, and not to the act itsel£ Strictly speahing. then, the past participle 
with the Tcrb to to is not the present tense in tlie passive voice of verbs tbos used ; 
that is, this form does not express passively the doing of the act. These verbs 
either have no present-passive, or it is made by annexing the participle in ing, in 
its passive sense, to the verb to be ; as, " The hoose is building." 

It IB sapposed by some that *' is built" though in the form of the present-passiver 
really is a present-perfect ; becanse it represents the act as completed, and because 
the perfect-definite, in Latin, is often translated by this form into English. Dae 
consideration, however, I think will show that it differs quite as much from the 
preseni-perfefA as it does from the present. To be satisfied of this, compare the 
following expressions: •* This garment is torn," merely asserts the present stale 
of the garment, with no reference to the act but what is implied. But when we 
say, " This garment has been tom^' the reference is chiefly to the oc^ as having 
been done, with no reference to the state of the garment but what is implied. The 
one asserts that the garment remains torn, the other does not — it may have been 
mended : the latter is the regular passive of the present-perfect active, the former is 
not. This will perhaps be more clearly perceived by means of another example : 
•• This house has been painted, but the paint is trom off." This is good English. 
But if we say, " Tliis house is painted, but the paint is worn off,'* we would assert 
a contradiction. 

Tliere is properly no passive form, in English, corresponding to the progressive 
form in the active voice, except where it is made by the participle in ing, in a poa- 
sive sense ; thus, " The bouse is building" — " The garments are making" — " Wlieat 
is selling," &^c. An attempt has been made by some grammarians, of late, to ban- 
ish such expressions from the language, though they have been used in all time 
past by the best writers, and to justify and defend a clumsy solecism, which has 
been introduced within the last forty years, chiefly through the newspaper presa 
but which has gained such currency, and is becoming so familiar to the ear, that It 
seems likely to prevail, with all its uncouthness and deformity. I refer to such ex- 
pressions as " The house is being built" — " The letter is being written"—" The 
mine is being worked" — " The news is being telegraphed," &c., &c. 

Kespectmg tliis mode of expression, it may be noticed — 

1. That it had no existence in the language till within the last forty years. Thii^ 
indeed, would not make it wrong, were it otherwise unexceptionable, but it bhows 
that it is not, as is pretended, a necessary form ; and in some measure accounts for 
the in.?olence and effronteiy with which, like all upstarts, it seeks to override and 
bear down that which is venerable for its antiquity, and commended by its pro- 
priety. 

2. This form of expression, when analyzed, is found not to express what it is in- 
tended to express, and would be used only by such as are cither ignorant of its 
import, or are careless and loose in their use of language. To make this manifest, 
let it be considered, fii-st, that there is no progressive form of the verb to be, and no 
need of it : hence, there is no such expression in English as is being. Of course, 
the expression " is being built," for example, is not a compound of is being and 
bvilt, but of i« and being bmit ; that is, of the verb to be and the present participle 
passive. Now, let it be observed that the only verbs in which the present parti- 
ciple passive expresses a continued action are tliose mentioned above as the first 
daas, in which the regular paasSve fonn expresses a continvance of the action ; as^ 
is hmpd, is desired, &c., and in which of course the form in question {is being built ) 
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la not required. Nobody would think of saying, " He is bemg loved" — '* This re- 
sult is being desired." 

In all other verbs, then, the present participle passive, like the present tense, iu 
the second class of verbs mentioned above, expresses, not a continued action, or the 
continued receiving of an etction, but that the action has ceased, and the result only 
exists in a finished state. Thus, " Our arrangements being made, we departed." — 
" The house being finished, was immediately occupied." — ^**Our work being fin- 
ished, we may rest," &c. In all such expressions, the present participle passive 
i-epresents the action as now finished, and existing only in its results (509). This 
finished act, then, can not be made unfinished and progressive, by being asserted 
of a subject, which is all the verb to be, as a copula, can express. Hence, it is 
manifest that is being bnilt, if it mean auything, can mean notliing more than ts 
built, which is not the idea intended to be expressed. 

3. For the same rea<?on that is being built, &c., is contended fox as a proper ex- 
pression, we should contend also for " Has been being built" — " Had been being 
bailt"— " Shall have been being built"—" Might have been being built"—** To be 
being built" — •' To have been being built" — ** Being being built" — " Having been 
being built." When all these shall have been introduced, our language will be 
rich indeed. 

4. The use of this form is justified only by condemning an established usage of 
the language, namely, the passive sense in some verbs of the participle in ing (457). 
In reference to this, it is flippantly asked, *' What does the house build ?" — ** What 
does the letter write ?" &c.— taking for gianted, without attempting to prove, tliat 
the participle in iyig can not have a passive sense in any verb. The following are 
a few examples from writers of tlie best reputation, which this novelty would con- 
demn : ** While the ceremony was performing." — Tom Broicn. '* The court was 
then holding." — Sir G. M'Kenzie. " And still be doing, never done." — Butler, 
** The books are selling." — AlUvis Gram, *' The work of the temple was carry- 
ing on." — Dr. Owen, ** To know nothing of what is transacting in the regions 
above us." — Dr, Blair, " The spot where tliis new and strange tragedy was act- 
ing." — E. Everett, " The fortress was building." — Irving, "An attempt is ma- 
king in the English parliament." — D. Webster. " The church now erecting in the 
city of New York." — N. A. Review. ** This movement was making." — Cooper, 
** These things were transacting in England." — Bancroft, 

5. This new doctrine is in opposition to the almost unanimous judgment of the 
most distinguished grammarians and critics, who have considered the subject, and 
expressed their views concerning it The following are a specimen : ** Expres- 
«ious of this kind are condemned by some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of far better authority, and (according to my apprehension) in far better taste, than 
the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in its stead ; as, 

• The books are now being sold.* " — Goold Brown. De War observes ; '• The 
participle in ing is also passive in many instances ; as, ' The house is building* — 

* I heard of a plan forming,* '* &c. — Cluoted in Frazee^s Grammar, page 49. " It 
would be an absurdity, indeed, to give up the only way we have of denoting the 
incomplete state of action by a passive form" (viz., by the participle in ing in tbo 
pasave sense). — Arnolds s English Grammar, p. 46. *' The present participle is 
often used passively ; as, * The ship is building.' The form of expression, is being 
huHt, is being committed, &c., is almost universally condemned by grammarians, 
but it is sometimes met with in respectable writers ; it occurs most frequently in 
newspaper paragraphs and in hasty compositioas. See Worcester's ITnivcrsal and 
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CrMoal DictkMUtfy."— >fFe^« Gramwiar, p|k 118 and 180. <«When we say. 
The hooae is building.' the advDcatei of Uie new theory Bsk, ' Building what 7' 
We might aak, in tarn, when yon say, ' The field ploughs well' — * Flonghs what 7* 
~* Wheat sells well/—' Sells what V If usage allows as to say, ' Wheat sells at 
a dollar/ m a sense whidi is not active, why may it not also allow as to say wheat 
is selling at a doOar, in a sense that is not active V* — Uarfs Gram^ p. 76. ** The 
preraBing practice of die best aathora is in favor of the simple form ; as, * The boose 
Is boHding.' "— WdUt School Gram^ p. 1 48 '^ Several odier expiesnons of this sort 
now and then occor, snch as the new-fimgled and mostancoath soledam *i8 being 
done,* for the good old Eoglidi idiom ' is doing' — ^an absurd periphrasis driving 
oat a pointed and pithy tani of the English langaage."— JST. A. Meview, quoted by 
Mr, Weils, p. 148. 
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TUI PRIDICXTI-NOMINATIVB, IN ABRIDGED ^H RASES. 

KssTKCTiKo the case of the noon or pronoan, in sacb phrases as " To be a ybr- 
eigner^' — ** His being a lawyer*' — " Its being Ae," &c there has been some diver- 
si^ of opinion. To say nothing of others, an opinion was hazarded in my " Prin- 
dples of English Grammar," p. 82, that sncfa words are in the objective case. Mr. 
Butler, in his excellent grammar, p. 146, has reasoned the case, and shown clearly 
by refinence to a similar constrnction in GertLan, which has a closer analogy to the 
Bng^ish than the Latin or Greek has, that it is simply the predicate-nominative 
The German constractbn referred to is as follows: *' Der [not den] sclave der Lei- 
deoachaft zu seyn" — To be the slave of passion, ** Des B^f ein gater Frinz zn 
■eyn" (not, einen guten Prinzen) — The reputalion of being [to be] a good prince. 
I faave^ aooufdingly, adopted the correcticm. Mr. Samnel S. Greene, in bis inge 
nioas work on the stroctare of the English langaagc, has come to the same oonctu 
sAon. — See note to page 170. 
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FIRST AND SECOND, ETC. 

Two or more adjectives connected, without an article intervening, belong to the 
same noun ; as^ " A red and white rose" — that is, one rose partly red and partly 
white. Hence, care should be taken to see that the qnalities expressed by a4Jeo> 
tives so used be conastent, or such as may be found in one object Thus, it would 
be improper to say, "An old and yoong man" — " A round and square hole" — "A 
bot and odd spring"—- because a man can not be old and young at the same time ; 
nor a hole round and square ; nor a spring hot and cold. Hence — 

When two or more adjectives express qualities that belong to different objects 
of the same name, and that name expressed only with the last, the article should 
be placed beforo each adjectiva Thus, " A red and a white rose" means tiro 
roBe»— one red, and one white. In this case, it makes no difference whether the 
qualities expressed by the adjectives be consistent or not, since they belong to dif- 
ferent individuals. Thus, we can say, " A young and an old man" — " A round and 
a square hole" — " a hot and a cold spring" — that is, one man young, and another 
old, &C. It is therefore manifest that we can not properly say, ** The first and sec- 
ond page"—" The fifth and sixth verse"—" The Old and New Testament"— be 
eanse no page nan be at once first and second— no verse ^flh and sixth, and no 
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Testament Old and New. It is equally improper in principle to say, ' The first 
and second pa^es" — " The fifth and sixth vemes," because two adjectives can not 
be joined with a word jointly which can not be joined with it separately. We 
can not say " the first pages" nor *• the second pagesy* when we mean but one 
first and one second. Besides, when the ellipsis is supplied, it stands "the Jirst 
page and the second page" and the omission of the first noun can not, on any cor- 
rect principle, affect the number of the second. In many cases, too, the use of the 
plural, if it would relieve fi:t>m the absurdity of uniting inconsistent qualities in an 
object, will as certainly lead into ambiguity. For if, to avoid the absurdity of say- 
ing " the old and young man," we say " the old and young men," the latter expres- 
sion may mean fifty, or a hundred, or any number of men, instead of two— one 
young and one old. Notwithstanding, however, usage has prevailed over priiiciple 
in tliis as "well as in other cases ; and it has b€xx>me quite common to say, " The 
first and second verses" — " The Old and New Testaments" — " The hot and cold 
springs" — " The indicative and subjunctive moods," &c. Where no ambiguity 
exists in the use of such expressions, they must be tolerated. The correct expres- 
non, however, in all cases in which one is intended, is made hy repeating the artif 
cle with the adjective^ and retaining the noun in the singular ; thus, " The first 
and the second" verse" — " The Old and tlie New Testament" — " The hot and the 
cold spring," dec Or, " The first verse and the second," Jcc 



APPENDIX VIII. 

TWO FIRST — ^THREE LAST, ETC. 

The expressions, two first, three last, and the like, have been opposed and ridi- 
coled by some, on the ground, as they allege, that there can be only one first, and 
one last The objectors evidently have not well conndercd their poedtion ; for — 

1. The terms first and last do not necessarily mean only one. First, according 
to Webster, means, " preceding all others." The two first, then, means the two 
preceding all others, and the three last means the three succeeding all others— ex- 
pressions in which there is surely nothing either ridiculous or absurd. 

2. If we say, " The first days of summer" — '* The first years of our life" — ** The 
last days of Pom}>eii," which nobody doubts, then, it is not true that there can be 
only onefirst and one last, and so the ground of the objection fails. If we can 
say, " The last days of summer," why not the two last, or the three Inst t 

3. The expression objected to is used by the best authorities in the language, and 
has been in use hundreds of years, and therefore, on the well-known maxim, "Usage 
is the law of language," if it were absurd, it can not be rejected. The following 
are examples, most of them mentioned by Mr. Wells i *• The four first acta." — Bp. 
Berkeley. — ** The three first monarchies." — Warburton. — '* The two first persons." 
— Latham*s Eng, Gram. — " My two last letters." — Addison. — ** The two first 
Unes."— 5/atV.— " The three first generations."— -fT. Everett.—** The two first 
yeBXn.^—BaneroJt. — " The two first days."— /rw»^.— •• The two first cantos."— 
A. H. Everett. — ** The four first centuries." — PrescoU. — ** The two last produo- 
tions."— iNT A. Review.'-^ The four first are— poetical"— CA«»«r.—« The three 
fint of his longer poems." — Southey. — ** The two last schools."— JoAwwn.:—" The 
SIX first French kings." — Macaulay. 

4. This expression is, in some cases, evidently better than the otlier. It is prob- 
ably' always so, when the number charactdrized as first or Icui ccMutitatea a mi^- 
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iiy of ibe whole. When we say, " the first four/* there is evidently a reference to 
a leoond foor, or a last four. Bat if the fint (bar constitate a majority of the whole, 
there ramaios no second four to jastify the reference. Thus, when we say, ** The 
first foar acts of a play were well performed," there remains only one to which any 
otlier reference can he made. On the other hand, when a whole is divided into 
equal portions, each containing a certain nnmher, as the recorrence of the censos 
evciy five years — of the Olympic games every foar— of the sabhath every seven 
days— of foar lines in each stanza of a poem, and the like — then the expression, 
/rstfour, ueondfour, Ituifour, &c., is preferahle^ becaose it implies a reference 
lo other portions of eqoal extent. Also, even when there is no sach reference, it is 
ofien properly osed, especially when the number is large ; as " The first hundred" 
— '* The last thousand," &c. 

5. Several distinguished scholars and grammarians have examined this point* 
and expressed their views respecting it as follows : " It has been doubted whethei 
<he cardinal should precede or follow the ordinal numeral" — Atterbury says in one 
of his letters to Pope : '* Not but that the four first lines are good." — '* We conceive 
the expression to he quite correct, Uiough the other form be often employed to 
denote the same conception." — Crombie's Englith Syntax, p. 240. — « Some gram- 
marians object to the use of the numerals ttoo^four, &c., before the adjectives^rs/ 
and last. There seems, however, to be no good reason for the objection, and the 
expressions two fint, two last, &c, are fully sanctioned by good usage." — Wells*s 
Orammar, p. 137. — The folbwing is a note on the same page : " It has been fash' 
ionaUe of late to write the first three, and so on, instead of the three first, Peoplo 
write in this way to avoid the seeming absurdiQr of implying that more than one 
thing can be^r«^ ; but it is at least equally as absurd to talk aoout the first four, 
when, as often happens, there is no second finir." — Arnold, — '* Surely if there can 
be cmly one last, one first, there can be only ' a last one,' ' Afirst one.' I need otdy 
observe, that usage is decidedly in favor of the former phraseology." — Grant. 

** The only argument against the use of two firsts and in favor of substituting^rs^ 
two, so far as I can recollect, is this : In the nature d things, there can be only one 
flxBtand one last in any series of things. But is it true that there can never be 
more than one first, and one last 7 If it be so. then the a4jectives^r«^ and last 
must always be of the singular ntmiber, and can never agree with nouns in the 
plwraL ' We are told that TiiQ first years of a lawyer's practice are seldom very 
lucrative.'—' The poet tells us that \aB first essays were severely handled by the 
critics, but his last ^orts have been well received.' Examples like these might be 
produced, without number; they occur everywhere, in all our standard writers. 

• • « When a numeral adjective, and a qualifying epithet, both refer to the 
same noun, the general ru/e of the English language is to place the numeral ^r;^, 
then the qualifying epithet, and then the noun. Thus we say, * The two wise 
men' — ' The two tall men,' and not * The wise two men' — * The tall two men.' 
And the same rule holds in superlatives. We say, * The two wisest men' — ' The 
two tallest men,' and not ' The wisest two men' — ' The tallest two men.' Now, 
if bhis be admitted to be the general rule of the English language, then it follows 
that generally we should say, * The twofirst'-^* The two last,* dec, rather than 

* Tbe^s^ two' — ' The last two,* &o. This, I say, should generally be the order 
of the words. Yet there are some cases in which it seems preferable to say, 
' The first two'— * The last two,' &c."— I?r. Murdoch. 
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EuLE I. — Substantives denoting the same person or 
thing agree in case ; as, . 

The riyer Thames. Cicero the orator. Pan! the apostle. I myaell 
I Paul have written it^ I Wisdom dwell with Prudenee. Napoleon the 
third (emperor of that name). Ye men of Athena. Qneen Mary (p. 141)^ 

Rule II. — ^1. An adjective or participle qualifies the 
substantive to which it belongs ; as, 

A good boy; a new book; an old hat; a rough road; a steep hill; a 
lofty mountain; God is good; an amusing story; a man loved by all. 

2. Adjectives denoting one^ qualify nouns in the sin- 
gular : adjectives denoting mare them one^ qualify nouns 
in the plural ; as, 

One man ; this book ; that house ; two men ; these books; those honses ; 
the sixth day; seven days; several weeks; many sorrows; these people ; 
this court (p. 142). 

Rule III. — 1. Tlie article a or an is put before com- 
mon nouns in the singular number, when used indefi- 
nitely ; as, 

A man ; a house ; a tree ; an acorn ; an hour; a history; an histone^l 
fact; a youth; a unit 186 — 187 (p. 147). 

2. The article the is put before common nouns either 
singular or plural, when used definitely ; as, 

"The sun shines."— "The moon rises."— "The city of New York."— 
"The age of improvement" — "The seven stars.* — "The twelve Gsesars." 
—"The most virtuous (men) are the most happy" (pi 14*7^ 

Rule IV. — ^Pronouns agree with the nouns for which 
tliey stand in gender, number, and person; as, 

"All that a man hath will he give for his life."— "A tree is known by 
its frnits."-^" Jane is fond of her books ; though she has long lessonsy she 
learns them well." — "The court has finished its butinesa'^— "Tlie people 

elect their rulers" (p. 150). 

11 
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KuLE V. — ^The relative agrees with its antecedent in 
unmber and person ; as, 

«*Tb6 man who fpeakg."— "The book which was !o<.*'->"Tho friends 
whom W6 love.**— "Te who love mercy."— "I that speak to yon." — "Tha 
same man that we saw."— '* The best thing that yon can do" (p. 15Z), 

Bulk VL — The subject of a finite verb is put in the 
nominative; as, 

"lam."— "Thon speakest"— •'He reads."— "We Ulk."— "Time flieK." 
— "Who did thatr— "Iknowwho did it"— "Do yon know who is to 
blamer— "He is UDer than I (am)— than she (is)" (p. 159> 

Bulk VII. — A substantive whose case depends on 
no other word is put in the nominative ; as, 

"Tile ship having arrived, all is safe."*-" He being alone, there was no 
one to disturb him."^-" Yonr fiiliiers, where are they 1"^-" Or I only and 
Bamabai^ have not w«» power to forbear working?"— "O Absalom! my 
■on, my sonl"^-"Flato, thon reasonest well" (p. 166)^ 

Bulk VIII. — ^A verb agrees with its nominative in 
nnmber and person ; as, 

"I write."— "Thon writestv"— "He readsi"- "We sell."— "They buy." 
—"John and James arc brothers."— •" Jane or Mary is at home." — "The 
army is on its march." — "The people are kind." — "The man who met 
vs."— "He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly"— "Gome (ye) and see" 
-^"Qo thou and do likewise."— "Who art thon T (p. 167> 

BuLE IX. — ^The predicate substantive after a verb is 
put in the same case as the subject before it ; as, 

"I am he."— "Ye are they who justify yourselves." — "God is love." — 
"Who do men say that I, the Son of man, am?" — "He is a good man." — 
"He is said to be a good man."- "They represented him to be a good 
man." — "Sayingis not doing''(p. 161). 

BuLE X. — ^A transitive verb in the active voice, gov- 
erns the objective case ; as, 

"We love him."— "He loves us."-" Whom shall I send f"—" Send me."* 
—"Honor thy father and mother." — "Them that honor me I will honor." 
— "Boys love to play."— "Boys love playing." — "I know that thou fear- 
est God."— "Jesus I know, and Panl I know; but who art thou?" (p. 163). 

Buut XI. — A preposition governs the objective case ; 
as, 
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'*0f him, and through him, and to him, are all things: to whom be 
glory for ever."^-**To whom much is given, of him much shall be re- 
qoired." — "Come with ns and we will do (to) thee good." — "Soienee they 
do not pretend to.**—** Whom did he speak to?" (p. 165> 

Hole XII. — Certain words and phrases should be fol- 
lowed by appf opriate prepositions ; as, 

" Confide tn"— *• dispose o/*"— " adapted to"—" swerve/rww," Ae. (p. ie8> 

JRuLE XIII. — One substantive govern^ another in the 
possessive, when the latter substantive limits the signifi- 
cation of the former ; as, 

" Pompey's pillar." — " Virtue's reward." — *' Locke's essays."—" For righ-> 
teousness' sake." — "For conscience' sake." — "The duke of Wellington's 
funeral."— ".The secretary of state's office."— " Whose pen is this t"— "It 
is John's — it is not mine" (241)—" It came from the stationer's." — "Brown, 
Smith, A Co.'s warehouse" (p. 172). 

Rule XIV. — ^Tlie subjunctive mood is used in de- 
pendent clauses, when both contingency, or doubt, and 
futurity, are expressed ; as, 

"Though he slay me yet will I trust in him." — " If he study he wiU im- 
prove." — " If he do but touch the hills they shall smoke." — " See thou dc 
ooe* (p. 175). 

Rule XV. — ^The infinitive mood is governed by verhs^ 
nouns^ or adjectives / as, 

"I desire to learn." — "A desire to learn."— "Anxious to learn.*— "To 
do good And to communicate forget not" — "To perform is better than to 
promise." — "Fools who came to scoff, remained to pray."-" Let lis go*"— 
"You need not go" (p. 177). 

Rule XVI. — Participles have the construction of 
nouns, adjectives,. and verbs; as, 

(Noun.) — "Saying is not doing." — "In the keeping of his command- 
ments." — "A forsaking of the truth." — "Avoid doing evil." * (Awkthvi,) 
—"The sword hangs rusting on the wall." — "A bound book." — "The loist 
sheep." (Vkbb.) — "Having loved his own, he loved them to the end.'' — 
"The men stood speechless^ hearing a voice, but seeing no man"(pL ]80)l 

Bulb XVII. — In the use of verbs, and words that in 
point of time relate to each other, the order of drae 
must be observed ; as, 
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**! hiKf known him numy jeftm" — '*I ezpeetod h« womd oome" (nol 
* would hay* eom«")L-*"I expect he will coine.'''^"It wonld hare heen 
oMf to do itf (not ''to h*Te done it^— "I expected to go" (not *to have 
gone**) (p. 183). 

Bulk JLYJJLL — ^Adverbs modify verhsy adfectwe^j aod 
o^er adverbs; as, f 

''John ipenke dietinetly; he is remarkably diligent; and readayery 
oorrecUy.*-*" Julia. sings well.* — "The day is far spent"— "Time passes 
•wiftly and imperceptibly."— "Where have you been?" — "Whom did you 
•ee therer— " When will you return T— "Soon" (p. 186> 

KiTLB XIX. — Conjunctions connect words or senten- 
ces; as, 

" Yon and he must go; but I stay at home." — " Honor thy father and 
thy mother." — " He or his brother is to blame." — "They can neither read 
nor write." — "He is slow, but sure." — "While the earth remalneth, seed- 
time and haryestk and cold and heat^ and summer and winter, and day 
and nighty shall not cease" (p. 189X 

Rule XX. — ^Interjections have no grammatical con- 
nexion with the other words in a sentence ; as, 

"0 ye of little faith I"— "Ah met"— "O cruel thou I"—" Enyiop«» of 
Dayid Garriok t Poh I pohl Pshaw 1 pshaw 1" (p. 198> 

GENERAL BULE. 

In every sentence, the words employed, and the order 
in which they are arranged, should be such as clearly 
and properly to express the idea intended; and, at the 
same time, all the parts of a sentence should corre- 
spond, and a regular and dependent construction be 
preserved throughout (p. 193). 

ELLIPSIS. 

EuLE 1. — ^An ellipsis, or omission of words, is admis- 
sible, when they can be supplied by the mind with such 
certainty and readiness as not to obscure the sense ; as, 

"We walked by faith, not by sight" (p. 194> 

Rule 2. — ^An ellipsis is not allowable when it would 
obscure the sentence, weaken its force, or be attended 
with an impropriety (p. 195). 
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*«* It will be notlMd that most of these works were written by Teachers of tae 
;chest eminence. 

Elements of Astronomy ; with explanatory Notes and ele- 

Sant lUnstrBtlons. By John Broeklesby, A. M., Proftasor in Trinity CoUeft 
1 25. 

From the CoiuuetietU Common School Journal, 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of teachers and stndents to this tmly as 
salient book, it is not a milk-and<water compilation, witliout prineiples and with 
tfut demonstration. It contains the elements of the aeienee in their proper integrity 
and proportions. Its author is a learned man and a practical instructor, as the 
author or every school-book should be. The style is a model for a text-book, com' 
tiining in a high degree perspicuity, precision, and vivacity. In a word, it is the ver> 
Dest elementary work on Astronomy with which we are acquainted. 

This notice is echoed by a large number of academies, who are promptly Intro 
ducing the book. 

Elements of Meteorology; designed for Schools and Ac- 
ademies. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Profossor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford 84 cents. 

The subject of Meteorology is of the deepest interest to all. Its phenomena every- 
wnere surround us, and ought to be as familiarly known to the scholar as his arith- 
metic or philosophy. This work treats of Winds in general, Ilarrlcanes, Tornadoes, 
Water-spouts, Rain, Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Snow, Hail, Thunder-storma, Rainbows, 
Haloes, Meteorites, Northern Lights, &c. 

It has proved highly satisfhctory in the school-room, and is now the established 
text-book in a very large number of our best high schools and academies, wtiere the 
natural sciences are taufht. 

It is highly eommended by Prof. Olmsted, Prof. SilUman, Dr. J. L Ceiistoelb 
Pmf L^. of Pa., Prof. Love, of Mo., and a host of eminent instructors. 



Views of the Microscopic World ; designed for General 

RMding, and m a Hand-book fi»r Qlaaaaa la Natural Seiaaeos. By Prof BroeUeo 

by $f IS. 

By Cbo aid of a powerftil mierooeope, the anttior has giTea as highly IrstrnetiTo 
aeeoaats of Inftasorial Animalcules, Fossil Inftasoria, Minute Aquatic Animals, 
Structare of Wood and Herbs, Crrstallluitioa, Parts of Insects, &c., Ac. 

To those who are necessarily deprlTed of the aid of a microscope, and ersn to 
those who hare It, this is a most Taluable work. It is clearly and pleasantly written. 
The ■eetioas oa the Aalmaleules, laAtsorla, and Crystallization, are very beantifaUy 
lUastrated with large and expensive plates. The descriptions of the different kinds 
of these woaderftil little anlnala, siany of which maltiply by billions in a few hours, 
are really very instraetive. There is ao better school library book in the world. It 
■boald ha read by evary maa, woman and child. 

Human Physiolpqt; designed for Colleges and the Higher 

Classes in Schools, and fer General Reading. By Worthingtoa Hooker, M. D 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. lUnstnUed with 
BMriyiOOaagiaviags. $1 u. 

This is an orlglaal work, and not a compilation. It presents the subject itt « aevi 
light, aad at the same time embraces all that Is valuable for Us purpose that could be 
drawn from the most emiaeat soarces. The highest encomiams are received from 
all qaarters ; a tew are sabjolned. 

From Caleb J. Hallowbll, Alexandria High Sehoolj Va. 

Hooker's Physi<dogy was duly received. We propose to adopt it as a tezt-bo<ric, 
and ahall order ia tiia course ol a Ibrtnight. 

From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

We can traly aay that we believe this Tolume is of great value, and we hope that 
the rare merits of the diligent author will be both appreciated and patroaised. 

From B. F. Tbwxsbubt, Lenowmllef Pa, 

I am ready to proaonaee it aaoaaliHedly the most admirable book or work oa the 
human system that has fallen under my notice, and they have not been few. If any 
wie desires a complete and thorough elucidation of the great science discussed, they 
can nowhere be better satisfied than in the perusal of Dr. Hooker's most excellent 
work. 

An Introductort Work on Human Phtbiolooy, by Prof. 

Hooker, has just been published, designed fbr all persons commencing the study. 
Dr. Hooker's works seem to have taken their place decidedly at the head of all 
treatises on the sabject of Physiology. They are rapidly going into seminaries and 
normal schools In all parts of the country, and the best iastitutioas express their 
** delight at the reault.** 60 cents. 

V Comparative English-German Grammar ; based on the 

affinity of the two languages. By Prof. Eltas Peissner, late of the University of 
Munich, now of Udion College, Schenectady, f 1.00 

From the New York Churchman. 

Of all the German Grammars we have ever examined, this is the most modest and 
mpreteading, and yet it eontains a system and a principle which is the life of it, as 
doar, as practical, as eflbctive for learning grammar as any thing we have ever seen 
nit fbrth, with so much more pretense or originality and show of philosophy. It 
jriU be found, too, we think, that the author has not only presented a new idea of 
much interest in itself, bat has admirably carried it out io the practical lessons and 
sxercises of his work. 

From Pbof J. Fostbb, of Schenectady, 

I htfve examined Prof. Peissner's German Grammar with some attention t have 
marked with interest the rapid advancement of students here using it as a text-boOk, 
and have myself carefVaiy tested it in the instruction of a daughter eleven years of 
age. The result is a conviction that it is most admirably adapted to secure easy, 
^eabant, and real progress, and that from no other work which has come under my 
notice can so satisfectory a knowledge of the language be obtained in a given time 
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Whitlock's Gbometrt and SoRVEYiNo, 18 a work for ad« 

Taneed stadents, potwMlng tb« highest dalnui upon themttentionofMatlwnMitloal 

Teacheni. $1 50. 

In comparison with other works of the Und, it presents the following advantages : 

1 . A better connected and more progressive metnod of geometrixing, calculate te 
enable the student to go alone. 

8. A fuller, more Tailed, and available practice, by the introduction of more than 
four hundred exercises, arithmetical, demonstrative, and algebraical, so cboeen as to 
be serviceable rather than amusingp and so arranged as greatly to aid in the acqttisi< 
tion of the theory. 

3. The bringing together of such a body of geometrical knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, as VHtry individaal on entering into active life denciands. 

4. A system ojMurvtymg yohick saves two-thirds of the labor required by the ordi 
%ary process. 

This work is well spoken of universally, and is already in use in some of the best 
institutions of this country. It is recommended by Prof. Pierce, of Cambridge, Prof. 
Smith, of Middletown, Prof. Dodd, of Lexington, and many other eminent mathe- 
maticians. 

From E. M. Morsk, Esq. 

I consider that I have obtained more mathematical knowledge flrom WhitIock*s 
Geometry than flrom all other text-books tembined. Unlike too many treatises of p 
similar nature, It is eminently calevlated to make $nathematieians. 



FBOF. J. B. SODD'S XATHEKATICAL SSSIE8 

COHFKISKS 
AN ELKMIHTAnT AKD PbACTICAL ABITHMITIO $0 4ft 

High School AbithmbtIc 84 

Blbmsnts of Alobbba. 84 

HlOBBB Alobbba. 1 50 

Kbt to Algbbba 84 

Glbments of Gbombtbt 1 00 

Tliese books are believed to be vnrivaUd in the fbllowing particulars : 

1. The philosophical accuraten0ss with which their topics are arranged, so os to 
show the mutual dependence and relationship of their subjects. 

2. The scientific correctness and practical conventence of their greatly improved 
nomenclature. 

3. The clear and concise manner in which principles are etated and eaplanaiions 
are given. 

4. Brevity and completeness of rules. 

5. The distinctness with which the true conneetion between Arithmetic and Us 
eoftnate branches is developed. 

6. The excellent and thorough intellectual discipline superinduced. 

e 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From R. T. P. Alucn, Svperintendent of Kentucky Military Institute. 
Upon a careful examination of a manuscript Treatise on Arithmetic, by Prof. 
Dodd, I find it greatly superior to all others which have come under my notice, in 
system, completeness, and nomenclature. The arrangement is natural, the system 
oomplete, and the nomenclature greatly improved. These improvements are not 
slight; they are fundamental— eminently worthy the attention of the mathematical 
teacher, and give a character of unity to the work which at once distinguishes it flrom 
all others on this subject. 

From C. M. Wbioht, Associate Principal of Mount Palatins Academy, 

I have examined Dodd's Arithmetic, and am Ailiy persuaded that it is superior to 
any other with which I am acquainted. I could speak In detail were it necessary , 
l)|Lt all that is required to establish its reputtUion and introduction, is to have ii 
noum by teachors. 



nr^m M . 8 LiTTLiFiSLV, Grand Mitpidg^ Miek. 
1 kwra Dodd*! nigkar AriiluMde, and unbMiUtUifly praaoaBM U lt« beat 
A>r idTaiiflad olmm I hava erer seea. 



From E. IIikds, Esq., of Newtown, Academy. 

I haTa raoantlT adopted Dodd*a High School Arithmatle, and like it miieli. HaTing 
aaaa that Prof. Dodd la alio aathor of an Algebra, I ahould lika to aee that work bo 
tore (bnalng a n«i» claaa. 

From H. Elia.8, Esq., Palmyra, Mo. 

I have fUrly tested Dodd*8 Algebra, and am maeh pleased with it. If I like his 
Ceomeuy aa well as the Algebra, 1 shall forthwith Introduce it Into my school. 

From PaoF. W. H. Db Put. 
We hsTe introdaced Dodd's Algebra into the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary aa a 

From R. H. Moons, III, 
Dodd'a Algebra poeseasea ezeeUenelea pertaining to no other work 

From Rbt J. A. McCaxlbt, 7a. 
I am mneh pleased wtth Dodd'a Algebra, ud will introdace it. 

From Obcmm Hakkis, N, J 
I nse Professor Dodd*s Algebra, and shall oontinve it aa 9ar regular text-book 

From Pnop. A. L. Hamiltow, Fraoideni of Andrew ColUgt. 

I have examined with some care Prof. Dodd's Elementa of Geometry, and, so fkx 
rs I am capable of Judging, 1 eoneelTe it to be in many rfspects decidedly the best 
work of the kind extant. Por simplidty, exaetneos« and completeness, it can have 
no superior. Like his Arithmetic and Algebra, in many important particulars, his 
Geometry stands pra-fMUinent and alone. 

A New Common-School Arithmetic, by Prof. Dodd, is la 

press. 

The Department of Public Instruction in Canada has repeatedly ordered Prof. 
Dodd*s books, aa well aa many of F. B. & Co.'s other publieationa, for use in aclioala^ 

ScHELL*s Introductory Lessons in Arithmetic ; .designed 

as an Introduction to the study of any Mental or Written Arithmetic. It contains 
a large amount of mental questims together with a large number of questions to 
be perfttrmed on the slate, thus combining mental and written exercises for young 
beginners. This is a very attractive little book, auperior to any of its class, b 
leads the pupil on by the eaaieat ateps possible, and yet insures constant pro- 
gress. 90 cents. 

From Gxo. Paths Quackxhbos, Hector of Htnrp street Grammar School, N, \ 

It is unnecessary to do more than to ask the attention of teachers to this work ; 
they cannot examine it impartially without being convinced of its superior merits 
It will, no doubt, become oue of the most popular of school-books. 

From J. Mabkham, Ohio. 

I wish to introduoe Scroll's little Arithmetic. It is Just the thing for begionera 
Send six dozen- 

From G. C. Mbkxifixld, Ind. 

I am highly pleased with Schell's little book, and shall use it. 

From D. F. Dbwolf. Ohio, 
Sehall*8 little book fbr children is a beau-ideal of my own, and of course it auita 

From D. G. Hbffbon, Sup*t. Schoole, Utica. 

The School Committee have adopted Schfll*s Arithmetic fbr our public schools 
Send us three hundred. 
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An Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic ; or, First 

Lessons in Arithmetleal Analysis. By J. L. Enos, Graduate of the New York 
State Normal Schools. 25 cents. 

The same clearness and conciseness characterize this admirable hook that belonff 
to the works of Prof Dodd. The natural arrangements of the text, and the logioiu 
mode of solving the questions, is a peculiar and important feature bdonging to this 
book alone. 

From Pbof. C. M. Wright. 

I have examined with eare and interest Enos' Mental Arithmetic, and shall Intro 
luce it at once into the Academy. 

From Pftors. D. I. Pincknsy, S. M. Fbllows, S. Searlb, Rock River Semmary 

We have examined an intellectual Arithmetic, by J. L. Enos, and like it much 
We shall immediately use it in our school. 

Prof. Palmer's Book-keeping ; Key and Blanks. 67 cents. 

This excellent book is superior to the books generally used, because : 

1. It contains a large number of business blanks to be filled by the learner, such as 
deeds, mortga|eef, agreements, assignments, &e., Ae. 

2. Explanations At>m page to page, flrom article to article, and to settle principles 
of law in relation to deeds, mortgages, &c., &o. 

3. The exercises are to be written out, after being calculated* In other works, the 
pupil is expected to copy, merely. 

Palmer's Book-Keeping is used in the New York Public Schools, and extensively 
In Academies, It is recommended by Horace Webster, LL. D., 0. B. Docharty, 
LL. D., and a large number o{ accountants and teachers. 



KEY. F. BT7ILI0KS* ENGL18H AJID CLA88IGAL SBBIE8, 

COMPRISIKO 

Practical Lessons in English Grammar and Composition $0 2ft 

Principles of English Grammar £0 

Progressive Exercises in Analysis and Parsing 15 

Introduction to Analytical Grammar ; 30 

New, or Analytical and Practical English Grammar ff3 

Latin Lessons, with Exercises in Parsing. By Geo. Spencer, A. M. Half 
cloth, enlarged 63 

Bullions' Principles op Latin Gbahmar 1 00 

Bullions* Latin Reader. With an Introduction on the Idioms of the Latin 
Language. An improved Vocabulary 1 00 

Bullions' Cjesar's Commentaries I 00 

Bullions* Cicbbo*s Orations. With refsrence both to Bullions', and An- 
drew's, and Stoddard's Latin Grammar .'. 1 13 

Bullions* Sallust 1 00 

Bullions' Grebk Lessons for Beginners ^ 75 

Bullions* Principles OF Grbek Grammar I 13 

Bullions* Grbbk Reader. With Introduction on the Idioms of the Greek 
Language, and Improved Lexicon 1 75 

Bullions* Latin Exercises 1 25 

CooPBR*s Virgil 2 00 

In this series of books, the three Grammars, English, Latin, and Greek, are all on 
the same plan. The general arrangement, definitions, rales, dec, are the same, and 
expressed in the same language, as nearly as the nature of the case would admit 
To those who study Latin and Greek, much time and labor, it is believed, will be 
saved Ly this method, both to teacher and pupil. The analogy and peculiarities of 
the different languages being kept in view, will show what is common to ail, or pAcn 
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Hu t«Mflii{ tk« eoBAurioB and diHUuUy aDOMaMarUy oeeMtoiMd by tke hm of ab»> 
meiiury worlw (Uflbrlng widely ft'om each other in laof ua^e and atrncture, will 1m 
avoided, and the progroaa of tlie atuddnt rendered macb more rapid, eaay, and aatia 
factory. 

No aorlaa of Grammara, havinf thta object in Tiew, haa her^oftiro been inwpared, 
and the adrantagea which they offer eannot be obtained In an equal degree by tbo 
atady of any other Grammars now in nee. They form a eomplete ooorae oieiammt' 
ary booka, in which the aubatance of the latest and best Grammara in each langua^ 
haa been coropreaaed into a volnme of eoovenient alae, beaatiAilly printed on aupe- 
rior paper, neatly and atrongly bound, and are put at the loweat prieaa at which they 
can be afforded. 

The elementary worka intended to follow the Grammars — ^namelr, the Latin 
Reader and the Groek Reader — are also on the sahb plan ; are prepared with special 
relbreneaa to these worits, and contain a conrse of elementary inatroetion so nniqoc 
and oimple aa to fhrniah great fkcilitiea to the atndent in theae langnagea. 

NOTICES. 

Frmm Pmor. C. S. PsirirBi., Antiock College^ Ohw» 

Bolltons' books, by their anperior arrangement and accuracy, their completeness 
as a series, and the references flrom one to the other, aupply a want more perfectly 
than any other books have done. They bear the marks or the instructor as well as 
the scholar. It requires more than learning to make a good school-book. 

From J. B. Thompi os, A. M., Ute Rector of the SomerviUe Classical Institute, N. J. 

I use Bollions' works— all of them— and consider them the beet of the kind that 
have been issued in this or any other language. If they were universallif used wo 
would not have ao many superfletal scholars, and the study of the daasics wonld be 
more likely to serre the end for which it waa designed — ^tlie strengthening and 
adorning of the mind. 

From A. C. RicBAaoa, Biq., Clay Co., Go. 

We think Boiltona* Latin Grammar, in the arrangement of its syntax and the era- 
ciseness of its rules, the manner of treating prosody, and the conjuf^ationa of Jie 
verbs, superior to any other. If hie Greek Reader ia aa good aa the Latin Reader, we 
shall introduce it. 

It ia almost anperflnons to publish notices of books so cKtensively used. 

Within the last Ibw months Dr. Bullions* English Grammar has been introduoe«l 
into the Public, and many of the Private Schools, the Latin School, the English 
High School, the City Normal "School, of the city of Boston ; Normal Schools of 
Bridgewater and Weatfleld ; Marlborough Academy ; citiea ot Salem, Newbnryport, 
Ac, Mass. ; Portamouth, Concord, and several acadeiftiea in New Hampshire ; and 
re-adopted in Albany and Troy, New York. They are used in over seventy acade 
mies in New York, and in many of the most flourishing institutions in every State of 
the Union. Also, in the Public Schools of WashlttftoiK D. C, and of Canada, in 
Oregon and Auatralia. The claasical Series has been mtroduced into several col 
leges, and it is not too much to say that Bullions' Grammars bid fkir to become tlis 
Standard Grammara ot the country. 
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BY J. S. DENMAN, A. M. 
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Tlio PnUia:U0rB fbal Jnstifled in elaimhis that the Stndeats* Sertea i« daeldedlT fAe 
«e«t fbr teaching reading, and spelling that has yet appeared. The plan of teaching 
mclndes, in the am steps, an Ingenioas and original mode of repetition which is 
very pleasing and enconraging to the pnpil. The first books of the series are very 
Instructive, and the later portions consist of fine selections, which are not haclc* 
neyed. Prof. Page, late Principal of the New Torlc State Normal School, said of this 
system :"/<»» the beat I ever saw fbr teaching the first principles of Reading.** 
Such testimony is of the highest value, and none need l>e afVaid to use tiM books on 
such a recommendation. 

The numerous notices fh>ra all parts of the country where these books have bees 
used, cannot be introduced here. They have just gone into the schools of Seneca 
County, N. Y., without solicitation; and the same is true of many important 
schools where they have been examined. 

From C. B. Cbumb, N, Y. 

The Students' Series is, in my opinion, the best in use. I believe a class of young 
students will learn twiek as niuchy with the same labor, as they would ftom any other 
system. The books of this Series OKcel in the purity and attraction of their style 
T have introduced them. 



BB. OQMBTOGK'S SEBIB3 OF BOOKS OS THB SCUSITUKS, viz: 

IvTBODVcTioif TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. . For Children $0 49 

Ststbm op Natural Philwsophy, newly revised and enlarged, including late 
discoveries 1 00 

Slekemts of Chbmistby. Adapted to the present state of the Science 1 00 

The Youno Botanist. New edition 50 

Elembitts of Botany. Including Vegetable Physiology, and a Descnption of 
Common Plants. With Cuts 125 

Outlines of Phvmolooy, both Comparative and Human. To which is added 
Outlines of Anatomy, excellent for the general scholar and ladies' schools. 8ft 

New Elements <of Geology. Highly Illustrated 1 35 

Elements of Mineraloo y. Illustrated with numerous Cuts 75 

Natubal Histoby of Birds. Showing their Comparative Siae. A new and 
Tiduable feature 50 

Nati;ral History of Beasts. Ditto 50 

Natural History of Birds and Beasts. Do. Cloth I 00 

Questions and Illustbations to tub Philosophy 30 

All the above works are fully illustrated by elegant cuts. 

The Philosophy has been republished in Scotland, and translated for the use o 
schools in Prussia. The many valuable additions to the work by its transatlantic 
editors, Prof. Lees, of Edinburgh, and Prof, llobiyn, of Oxfond, have been embraced 
by the author in his last revision. The Chemistry has been entirely revised, and 
M>iitains all the late discoveries, together with methods t>f analyzing minerals and 
netals. Portions of the series are in course of publication in London. Such testi- 
mony, in addition to the general good testimony of teachers In this country, is sufll- 
dent to warrant us in saying that no works on similar subjects can equal them, or 
have ever been so extensively used. Continual applications are made to the publish- 
«rs to replace the Philosophy in schools where, for a time, it has given way to other 
booke. The style of Dr. Comstosk is so clear, and his arrangement is so excelfent, 
that no writer can be found to excel him (hr school purposes, and he takes constant 
pains to include new discoveries, and to consult eminently scientific men. 



HOH. 7. OLHXrS GEOGEAFHICAL 8EBISS. 

PpiMARY Geography ; with Colored Maps. 25 cents. 
Quarto GRoaRAPHv ; with elegant Cuts, Physical Oeogra* 

phy Tahtes, Map of the Atlantic Ocean, &c. 75 oenta. 



Oufmy'B School Geoorapht and Atlas. Containing An 

elant Ocogimphy, Physical Geography, TablM, an eoUrely now Chart of th« 
World, to show Ua physical eontormaUon, as adapted to purposes of oommeros, 
and also for the porpose of rsTiewing classes ; also a Chronologieal Tahlo of Dlaew- 
▼eriea. $1 IS. 

Olnet's Ootlinb Maps. Of the World, United States 

Europe, Asia, Aflriea, Ajueriea, and Canada, with Portfolio and Book of Exercises 

•«. 

All the recent improTsments ara included in Olney's Quarto and School Geogra- 
phies. They are not obsolete or out of date, but flilly " up to the times." In ele« 
ganee or completeness they are not surpassed. 

Mr. Olney oommenoed the plan of simplifying the first lesson, and teaching a child 
by what is Ihnuliar, to ths eulusion of astronomy. He oommenced the plan of hav- 
ing only those things represented on the maps whiiA ths pupil was re<|iiired to 
Isara. He originated the system of elassifieation, and of showing the government, 
religion, dec, by symbols. He first adopted the system of carrying the pupil over 
the earth by means of the Atlas. His worlcs first contained cuts, in which the dress, 
architecture, animals, internal improvements, disc, of each country are grouped, so 
as to IM seen at one view. His worlis first contained the world as known to the An- 
elsnts, as an aid to Ancient History, and a Synopsis of Physical Geography, with 
maps. In short, we have seen no valu*ible feature in any geography which has not 
originally appeared in these works; and we tliink it not too much to claim that, in 
many respects, most other works are copies of these. We think that a/oir and 
candid exmmination will show that Olney's Atlas is the largest, most systematic, 
and complete of any yet published, and that the Quarto and Modern School Geogra- 
phies contain more matter, and that better arranged, than any similar works ; and 
they are desired to test the claims here asserted. 

It is impossible to give here more than a fractional nart of the recommendatioos, 
of the first order, which the puMishers have received for the foregoing list ot boolu. 
Enough has been given to show the claims of the books to examination and use. 

All these worlM are made in very neat, durable style, and are sold as low as a 
moderate remuneration will allow. Copies supplied to teachers for their own use at 
one-fifth off fhmi ths retail price, and postage paid. Large institutions are furnished 
sample copies without charge. 

FARMER, BRACE & Co. 

Ho. 4 Oortlaiidt Street, Hew Tork 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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